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THE TRAVELS OF A BUDDHIST PILGRIM. 

A. D. 399-414. 

BY HERBERT H. (iOWEN, 

Were the Geographical Societies of the present clay to 
decide to make their awards retrospective, there is certainly 
no name which would rise from the far past with so strong a 
claim to recognition, or so little tc fear from an "advocatus 
diaboli" as Kung of Wa-yang, better known by his monastic 
name of Fa-hien. 

Just 1,500 years ago this intrepid traveler and scholar set 
out on his journey, and fifteen years elapsed before it was 
brought to its completion. Neither lust of money, nor lust of 
sport, nor the desire to make or break a record impelled him 
on his way. He went as a simple Buddhist monk to collect 
documents to turn light on the introduction of his religion into 
China. This, the prime object of his mission, he fulfilled, and 
his adventures by the way are told so modestly so simply, and 
with so many almost modern touches that the narrative of his 
experiences is one whose general human interest far over- 
passes the limits of China, or Asia, or the Oriental world. 

He does not dwell much on the difficulties of the way, ter- 
rible as they must have been, including the fear of demons as 
well as the more material obstacles anticipated by modern ex- 
plorers. The journey over the Desert of Gobi — the river of 
sand — is dismissed in half-a-dozen lines, and once, in his 
description of Mt Gurupada, he says: "On this hill hazels 
grow luxuriantly; and there are many lions, tigers and wolves, 
so that people should not travel incautiously." Graphically, 
indeed, does he describe his shipwreck in the voyage from 
Ceylon homeward, but the one mention of himself strengthen- 
ing his heart in Kwan Yin — the Buddhist goddess of mercy, — 
and committing himself to the "Communion of Saints" — the 
church of the land of Han — only makes us marvel at and love 
his simple faith. 

If the modern traveler, completing the circuit of the globe 
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with Puck-like celerity in the course of a few days, or the 

modern reader imagining the present century unique in its 

explorers as in other things, will take in hand the quaint book 

of travels, of which Professor Legge has given us an admirable 

English version, he will have as his reward some very pleasant 

hours; and a considerably enlarged bump of veneration for the 

much abused Celestial, and his physical, moral, and spiritual 

capacity. 

Kung was born in the course of the 4th century of our era, 
in the department of Ping-yang in North China, not very far 
from Changan where the famous Nestorian monument was 
discovered in 1625, A. D. Being sent as a child to a monastery 
to be cured of an illness, he refused, when he got well, to re- 
turn home. His father died when he was ten years old, but he 
still declined to go back to the widowed mother, and deter 
mined to become a monk. At his mother's death he showed 
that his love for her had been very real all along, but he went 
back after her burial to his monastery to become a Sramanera 
for the rest of his life. 

An incident related of him at this time exhibits in a strik- 
ing manner the personal courage for which he was afterwards 
distinguished, and anticipates also the moral of Browning's 
well known poem "Date and Dabitur." While he and some 
fellow disciples were engaged in cutting rice, they were 
attacked by a band of hungry thieves. Fa-hien alone stood 
his ground and addressed the robbers thus: "If you must have 
the grain, take what you please. But, sirs, it was your former 
neglect of charity which brought you to your present state of 
destitution; and now, again, you wish to rob others. I am 
afraid that in the coming ages you will have still greater 
poverty and distress; I am sorry for you before hand." The 
thieves, we are told, retired, admiring his courage and 
wisdom. 

After completing his novitiate and taking full Buddhistic 
orders, Fa-hien started out on his ever memorable journey in 
search of copies of the Vinaya pitaka. 

The undertaking was beset by dangers, the unknown even 
more numerous than the known; the way was strange; the 
people strange, the language strange. Indeed, the sole tie 
which bound him to the people among whom his fifteen years 
exploration was spent was the tie of religion, and it is no 
slight tribute to the reality (at that time) of Buddhism as a 
religious (and not merely philosophical) system, that for 
those fifteen years he seems to have been treated, foreigner as 
he was, with respect, consideration and kindness. 

Let us briefly follow the route which he and his four com- 
panions took, pausing here and there to mark some of the 
interesting things he has to tell us. 

Leaving Changan he proceeds directly westward, crossing 
the Hoang-ho and stopping for the summer retreat in the then 
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kingdom of u the western Tsin." This annual retreat was one 
of the most ancient institutions of Buddhism, and a very use- 
ful one. In India it was the rainy season which was thus spent, 
but the Chinese Buddhists naturally observed instead the hot 
summer season. The time was spent in study and devotional 
exercises, and ought to have borne good fruit in the gen- 
eral character of the monastic order. But the time of retreat 
— four months — was longer than would suit modern ideas. 
Nowadays the clergy are fortunate if they get a week's retreat 
in the course of a year. However, the Oriental generally takes 
life as though the years of Methuselah were before him. 

They had a second summer retreat further west before they 
passed the Great Wall, and then, with the little band consid- 
erably augmented, they came to the great desert of Gobi. 
Fa-hien gives a graphic description of the "river of sand," 
infested as he believed by evil demons as well as by hot winds. 
"Travellers" he says, "who encounter them perish all to a man. 
There is not a bird to be seen in the air above, nor an animal 
on the ground below. Though you look all round most earn- 
estly to find where you can cross, you know not where to 
make your choice, the only mark and indication being the dry 
bones of the dead," 

Seventeen days' journey (during which they must have 
traveled twenty-five miles a day) across the desert brought 
them at last to the kingdom of Shan-shen, — near L. Lob — and 
they were delighted to find in the kingdom no less than 4,000 
monks, and a king professing the Law. So, in all the king- 
doms through which they passed they found even the common 
people keeping the rules, and in spite of the peculiar ^'barbar- 
ous speech" they felt a real bond of fellowship between the 
people they encountered and themselves. 

At a place called Woo-e they stayed two months, and per- 
haps outstayed their welcome, for we find their hosts accused 
of forgetting the duties of propriety and righteousness, and 
treating strangers in a niggardly manner. 

Then, while some turned back disheartened by this rebuff, 
Fa-hien and the others journeyed to the southwest through an 
uninhabited country, in which we can well believe that their 
difficulties in crossing the rivers and gorges were almost insur- 
mountable. However, in another month they arrived at the 
important city of Khoten, where there were "several myriads" 
of monks, and where the pilgrims were struck by the liking of 
the inhabitants for religious music, a trait of the Khoteners 
mentioned by other travelers since Fa-hien. The stay here 
must have compensated them for all their past labours, since 
the monasteries — containing in some instances 3,000 monks — 
seem to have been very comfortably provided for visitors. We 
might almost imagine Fa-hien describing a visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse. The monks come to their meals at the sound of 
a bell, they enter the refectory with demeanour of reverent 
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gravity, perfect silence is maintained during meals, and all 
orders are given by signs of the hand. 

After staying to see a grand procession of images, the pil- 
grims left Khoten and came in twenty-five days to another 
important city, possibly Yarkand, where the king was a stren- 
uous supporter of the Law. Thence, crossing the "Onion Mts,' 
they came to Yu-hwuy where they kept their third retreat. 

Next, crossing the Indus, they came to a large city, prob- 
ably identical with Skardo, where they were fortunate enough 
to participate in a great quinquennial assembly of monks from 
all quarters. It was a greut spring festival, tirst instituted, it is 
believed, by King Asoka as an ecclesiastical conference. It 
must have been a gay scene, with silken streamers, and cano- 
pies, water-lilies in gold and silver, and the streets covered 
with mats and crowded with moving masses of people. 

Here for the first time relics of the Buddha begin to ap- 
pear, a stone spittoon and a tooth which had belonged to him 
being among the particular treasures of the monks. 

It is instructive to note that the travelers here actually con- 
descend to notice the natural productions of the country, or 
rather to remark that the plants, trees, and fruits were all dif- 
ferent from those of China, with the exception of the bamboo, 
pomegranate (guava?) and sugar cane. 

After another month's journey westward, they completed 
the crossing of the Onion mountains and entered northern 
India probably by the ancient kingdom of Darada, where 
Fa-hien's attention is attracted by a huge image of Maitreya 
Bodhisattva the Messiah of the Buddhists, now awaiting in 
heaven the proper time to commence on earth his dispensation 
of gracious kindness. Tradition said that the image had been 
made according to the pattern seen in the Tushita heaven by a 
holy Arhat, and on fast days it was said to emit an effulgent 
light. Not a bad parable this of the real fact that the light of 
the true Christ is only to be seen by us in proportion as we 
repress and get rid of self. 

Following the course of the mountain range to the south- 
west they now had a perilous route before them. "When one 
approached the edge . . . his eyes became unsteady; and 
if he wished to go forward in the same direction there was no 
place on which he could place his foot; and beneath were the 
waters of the river Indus. In former times men had chiselled 
paths along the rocks, and distributed ladders on the face of 
them to the number altogether of 700, at the bottom of which 
there was a suspension bridge of ropes by which the river was 
crossed, its banks being there eighty paces apart." 

The accuracy of our author is strikingly attested in the fol- 
lowing quotation given by Beal and others from a modern 
traveler's description of the same place: "For upwards of a 
hundred miles," says Cunningham, "the Indus sweeps sullen 
and dark through a mighty gorge in the mountains, which for 
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wild sublimity is perhaps unequalled Between 

these points the Indus races from side to side of the gloomy 
chasm, foaming and chafing with ungovernable fury. Yet even 
in these inaccessible places has during and ingenious man tri- 
umphed over opposing nature. The yawning abyss is spanned 
by frail rope bridges, and the narrow ledges of rocks are con- 
nected by ladders to form a giddy pathway overhanging the 
seething caldron below." 

In this neighborhood, it is interesting to note that, in 
answer to the queries of the monks, Fa-hien affirmed that the 
religion of Buddha had been introduced into China in the 
reign of Emperor Meng. (A. I). 58 75). That emperor had 
his famous dream of the universal savior born in the west in 
A. D. 61, and his ambassadors sent to discover the new-born 
monarch, penetrated as far as the kingdom Gondophares in 
northern India, and took back with them the first written life 
of the Buddha. It is a point which must always provoke con- 
siderable interest in christian minds that independent christian 
tradition has made the Apostle Thomas a resident at the 
court of Gondophares at this very time, and it is of course pos- 
sible that the ambassadors of Mengti took back with them a 
distorted version of his preaching. This theory, if tenable, 
would serve to explain more than one remarkable coincidence 
in the lives of Buddha and Jesus. 

Arrived in India, Fa-hien found himself in the midst of 
holy sites and wonder-working relics of his great Master. In 
one place was the footprint which was long or short according 
to the ideas of the beholder, a relic with the same moral as the 
statue of Christ which was said always to be just a little taller 
than those who measured themselves against it. At another 
spot was the place where Buddha converted the wicked 
dragon, an achievement paralleled in the life of St. Anthony. 
Everywhere there were traditions of the Master's self-sacrifice 
in various lives that he had lived on earth. Here he had ran- 
somed a dove from a hawk with his own flesh; here he had 
given his eyes for a man; here his head for another man; here 
his body to feed a starving tigress. No shrines of Medieval 
Catholicism were ever so richly dight as these sacred topes, at 
which kings, ministers, and people vied with one another in 
the costliness of their offerings. 

The monks of this part of the country had evidently had 
some painful experience to guide them in their hospitalities, 
for we find they had made a very wholesome rule by which 
traveling pilgrims would be freely entertained for three days, 
after which time they must find quarters for themselves. 

In a short time they came to the kingdom of Parushapura, 
the modern Peshawur, where among other holy objects they 
found the wonderful alms-bowl of Buddha which had resisted 
the efforts of eight elephants to move it when a thievish 
prince tried to take it away. One singularly beautiful quality 
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is recorded of it, which reminds us of the immortal comment 
made by Christ on the widow's mite. "When poor people," 
says Fa-hien, "turn into it a few flowers, it becomes immedi- 
ately full, while some very rich people, wishing to make offer- 
ings of many flowers might not stop till they had thrown in 
hundreds, thousand and myriads of bushels, and yet would not 
be able to fill it." 

When men offer flowers to God they cannot have wholly 
false notions of the Supreme Beauty, and with such an alms- 
guage as the bowl of Buddha, their religion cannot have been 
altogether external and formal. Everywhere offerings of 
flowers seem to have been in request, and in connection with 
one place was the legend that there the Bodhisattva had pur- 
chased with money five stalks of flowers to present to the 
Buddha. It is an edifying contrast to that which exists in the 
churches of continental Europe, particularly Italy, where no 
abundance of flowers seems to prevent the altars being dis- 
figured with abominable imitations, laden with the dust of 
weeks or months. 

Other relics can hardly have been so conducive, to "pure 
religion and undcfiled, ' as for example, the tooth and flat 
bone of the skull of Buddha, and when some even claimed to 
possess his shadow, they had certainly strayed far from the 
substance of his teaching. 

Near these sacred sites one of Fa-hien's comrades fell ill 
and died, and the rest staying behind with him our pilgrim 
went forward on his way alone. 

Two however seem to have overtaken and rejoined him, for 
in crossing the Little Snowy mountains, probably the Safeid 
Koh, on the way to the Kohat pass, another of the pilgrims 
died. Fa-hien was almost overwhelmed with this disaster, and 
stroking the corpse cried out piteously, "Our plan has failed: — 
it is fate," but soon recovering his courage he succeeded in 
crossing the mountains, and spent the summer retreat in the 
kingdom of Lo-e, or Afghanistan. 

After this, the two again crossed the Indus and entered the 
region of the Punjab. The monks here received the foreign- 
ers with great sympathy, though looking upon them somewhat 
condescendingly as striking examples of the power of Buddh- 
ism to gather in even men of a "borderland." 

The pilgrims themselves must have realized the wonderful 
prestige of their religion in the land of its birth. As they ad- 
vanced southeast the monks could be counted by myriads, the 
kings were devoted adherents and most obsequious to the re- 
ligious orders, taking off their crowns before them and supply- 
ing them with food from their own hands. 

Going still south their wonder was increased at the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people at what was called "the 
Middle Kingdom;" a wonder which we may share, especially 
when we learn the nature of their political and social institu- 
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tions. It must have been a very paradise for the vegetarian, 
the prohibitionist, or the disciple of Henry George. The 
people had not to attend to magistrates or their rules, those 
only who cultivated the royal land had to pay a portion of the 
gain in taxes. The king governed without decapitation or any 
form of corporal punishment. Criminals were simply fined. 
All the king's officers and attendants had salaries (!). None 
of the people killed any living creature. No intoxicating 
liquor was known. There were no butchers' shops or liquor 
saloons in the land. Moreover, the priests had their temples 
well endowed with fields, houses, gardens, and orchards, and 
the records of the grants were inscribed on metal plates and 
handed down from king to king. 

From this realized Utopia Fa-hien journeyed on along the 
course of the Ganges to Sankasya, where he recalled many of the 
legends of Buddha, notably the story of Buddha's gracious 
treatment of the woman Utpala. When the kings and their 
ministers came to meet Gautama, she said, "I am but a woman; 
how shall I succeed in being the first to see him?" And Bud- 
dha by his power transformed her into the appearance of the 
king of kings so that she did reverence to him before all the 
rest. There is a touch here of the high position accorded to 
woman by Christianity. Indeed, in more than one legend of 
Gautama we are reminded of the intercourse of Jesus with 
the woman of Galilee. As Christ allowed them to follow and 
minister to him, so Gautama allowed the women of India to 
embrace the Law. As Christ cast seven devils out of Mary 
Magdalene, so Buddha rescued the courtesan Ambapali for a 
life of virtue, after she had suffered in many hells. And as the 
women were permitted to see Christ first after His Resur- 
rection, so Utpala was allowed to worship him before all the 
kings. 

Many other holy places were inspected in this part of the 
country, but we must forbear the mention of them now, cr our 
journey will take as long as that of Fa-hien. 

Crossing the Ganges and passing the city near which the 
Buddha's toothpick had taken root in the ground and grown 
up to a height of seven cubits, to be, like Aaron's rod that 
budded, a continual vindication of the Master's authority, they 
went on to the city of Sravasti, the monks of which place wel- 
comed Fa-hien as the first monk who had ever come from the 
land of Han. ''Strange, " said they, with a sigh, ''that men of 
a border country should be able to come here in search of our 
Law!" We seem here to be in a more modern world. We 
hear of hundreds of blind beggars getting their living by 
crowding the steps of the Vihara, much as they do still round 
the steps of the cathedral at Hongkong, as their European 
confreres do before the churches of Rome and Naples. There 
were, too, ninety-six different religious sects, all erroneous, but 
recognizing this and the future world, and each having a multi- 
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tude of followers. One point is even rather more than modern, 
in that we have not yet arrived at the erection of free wayside 
houses of charity with rooms, couches, food, and drink for trav- 
elers and monks. The entertainment in these inns was gratuit- 
ous, but a limit was placed upon the length of time guests might 
stop. 

In felicitating ourselves upon tfie splendid philanthropy of 
the iqth century we are often tempted to forget that, just as 
there were kings before Agamemnon, so there were works of 
mercy before Europe and America were full grown. Fa hien 
tells us in another place that in the Indian cities special houses 
were founded for dispensing charity and medicines. "All the 
poor and destitute in the country, orphans, widowers, and child- 
less men, maimed people, and cripples, and all who are diseased, 
go to these houses, and are provided with every kind of help, 
and doctors examine their diseases. They get the food and 
medicines which their cases require, and are made to feel at 
ease ; and when they are better they go away of themselves." 

Buddhism, though not unmixed with painful egotism and 
self-consciousness, was di>tinctly a religion of humanity, and the 
revolt from the austerity of Brahmanism was of real service in the 
progress of mankind. 

Not only did men fare well under this genial system, but 
even animals had their good time, for our pilgrim tells us again 
of a monk who, living for forty years in an apartment of stone, 
showed such gentleness of heart that he brought snakes and rats 
to stop together in the same room without doing each other any 
harm. As to what the poor snakes were allowed to feed on we 
are not informed. 

But we must hurry onwards, only mentioning the most im- 
portant points at which Fa-hien broke his journey. Of course 
he stayed at Kapilavastu, the Bethlehem of Buddhism, and at 
Kusinagara, where Gautama died, and in connection with both 
these places we learn much of great interest. Thence to Vaisali 
and to Patna, full of the memories of King Asoka, the Constan- 
tine of the Eastern religion. He calltd together the great Synod 
of Buddhism, about 246 B C, just as three centuries after 
Christ, Constantine convoked the Nicene Council. And just as 
Constantine gave to the church that fatal dower, of which Dante 
sings, so Asoka gave the whole world three times over to the 
monks, on each occasion redeeming it at its full value. What 
that value was it would be exceedingly interesting to know! 

After an excursion to Mt. Gurupada to see where the body 
of Kasyapa was preserved, Patna was visited, by way of Ben ires, 
and here the Chinese traveler stayed for three years seeking out 
and transcribing documents — a work as heroic in its way as his 
journeyings over the desert of Gobi and the Snowy mountains. 
We can well believe that this pre-christian TischendorfT had no 
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reason to be idle during those three years, though he found the 
same rule in vogue with regard to the transcription of the 
Vinaya as prevailed in the early christian communities. Just as 
St. Augustine laid down the rule, Symbolum nemo scribat at legi 
possit, so Fa-hien found all the rules transmitted orally from 
master to master "without being committed to writing." 

However, the list of documents copied is a sufficienly formid- 
able one. without taking account of the Sanscrit studies which 
also occupied the time, so that when the monk went on to Tam- 
look alone he must have been well satisfied. He went alone, for 
his one companion was so enraptured with the literary wealth of 
Patna that, with a prayer on his lips that he might never again be 
born in abordtr land, he gave up forever the intention of return- 
ing to China. Sd the solitary pilgrim went on to Tarn look, at 
the mouth of the Hooghlv, where he stayed two years writing 
out Sutras, and drawing pictures of images. 

Then for the first time he took ship. Embarking in a large 
merchant vessel an 1 arriving after fourteen days at Singhala or 
Ceylon, the "Kingdom of the Lion." 

Ceylon, he tells us, had formerly been inhabited solely by 
spirits with whom the merchants carried on a thriving trade, 
displaying their wares with the price attached, and coming back 
to take up the money. However, in Fa-hien's day these mer- 
cenary ghosts had been displaced by a large population in the 
flesh who afforded another instance of the wide-spread sway of 
the Buddhistic faith. Here, although it is more than doubtful 
whether Gautama ever visited Ceylon, there was no lack of 
legendary material. There was, for instance, the footprint on 
Adam's peak, over five feet long and two and one-half feet wide, 
which the Hindus ascribe to Siva, the Mohammedans to Adam, 
and the Buddhists to Gautama, Of more genuine interest there 
was, what some has called the oldest historical tree in the world, 
the famous Bo tree planted more than 2,000 years ago from a 
slip of the original Bo tree at Buddha Gaya. 

In the midst of the description of all these strange relics 
comeagenuine touch of that nature which makes the whole world 
akin. Let the incident be told in the woHs of the narrative; 
" Several years had now elapsed since Fa hien had left the land 
of Han ; the men with whom he had been in intercourse had all 
been of regions strange to him ; his eyes had not rested on an 
old and familiar hill or river, plant or tree ; his lei ow travelers, 
moreover, had been separated from him, some by death, and 
others by flowing off in different directions ; no face or shadow 
was now with him but his own, and a constant sadness was in his 
heart. Suddenly, one day, when by the side of this image of 
jade, he saw a merchant presenting as his offering a fan of white 
silk ; and the tears of sorrow involuntarily filled his eyes and 
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fell down." The sight of such a familiar object availed more to 
overcome the pilgrim than the labors and journeys of years. 

His sadness seems to have continued during his stay in the 
Lion Kingdom;] and under this test his religion failed to afford 
him a present consolation. As the proclamation he quotes has 
it, Buddha has lived and died, "since that event, for 1497 years, 
the light of the world has gone out, and all living beings have had 
long-continued sadness." The passage affords an interesting 
point of comparison with the teaching of Him who said, "Your 
joy no man taketh from you;" "Lo ! I am with you always even 
to the end of the world;" "I am He that liveth and was deaJ, 
and, behold, I am alive for evermore." 

After two years spent in the study and transcription of vari- 
ous Sanscrit document-), Fa-hicn found a merchant ship proceed- 
ing eastwards, and took passage. There were about 200passen 
gers, and a smaller vessel was towed behind. 

Of the voyage that ensued it may be said that, with the ex- 
ception of the narrative of St. Paul's shipwreck in the Acts, no 
more weird description of peril by sea exists in ancient literature. 
We see the alarm of the merchants, when the larger vessel springs 
a leak, and their desire to escape in the smaller one ; we see the 
connecting rope cut by the crew of the latter lest they them- 
selves hould be overwhelmed ; we hear the night drum sound- 
ing on the deck, we see the hulky goods and rich bales of silk 
thrown overboard to lighten the vessel, we see Fa hien throw- 
ing overboard his pitcher and washing basin, and fearful lest the 
merchants should cast out his precious books and images, think- 
ing with all his heart of the Goddess of Mercy, and committing 
his life to the church of the land of Han. 

Here is a portion of his description, in which, it may be 
noted, by the way, there is no sign of any knowledge of the com- 
pass. *'In this way the tempest continued day and night, till on 
the thirteenth day the ship was carried to the side of an island, 
where, on the ebbing of the tide, the place of the leak was dis- 
covered, and it was stopped, on which the voyage was resumed. 
On the sea hereabouts there are many pirates, to meet with 
whom is speedy death. The great ocean spreads out, a bound- 
less expanse. There is no knowing east or west; only by 
observing the sun, moon, and stars was it possible to go forward. 
If the weather were dark and rainy, the ship went as she was 
carried by the wind without any definite course. In the dark- 
ness of the night, only the great waves were to be seen, breaking 
on one another, and emitting a brightness like that of fire, with 
huge turtles and other monsters of the deep all about. The 
merchants were full of terror, not knowing where they were go- 
. jhg sea W as deep and bottomless, and there was no place 

where they could drop anchor and stop." 

After ninety days of this sort of traveling they arrived at 
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Java, where Buddhism, says Fa-hien, was not worth speaking of. 
Here they stayed five months until another large vessel, also 
carrying over 200 pessengers, took them up. Again they were 
unfortunate in the weather, and, sailors had the same super- 
stitions then as now, they considered it was all through the 
presence of the monk on board that their misfortune had hap- 
pened. They wished to put him ashore at first opportunity, but 
fortunately Fa-hien in this extremity found an influential friend 
who said, "If you land the shikshu, you must land me too, and if 
not, you must kill me." So the merchants forbore for awhile. 
But things did not mend. 'The sailing masters looked at one 
another and made mistakes." Seventy days passed, and their 
supply of fresh water got very low. At last, changing their 
course, they came in twelve days to land not far from the pres 
ent Tsing Chow, to the north of Nanking. Here Fa-hien was 
received with the honor he had well earned for himself, and 
though longing to set out for his beloved Changan he consented 
to stay for awhile at the capital, Nanking, exhibiting his docu- 
ments and describing his adventures. 

Let us honor his intrepidity and patience ; let us not fear to 
put him in the same category with the undaunted Genoese whom 
we commemorated a year or two ago; and let us give the Bud- 
dhist monk credit for the faith and true religious principle which 
actuated and animated him in his journey of fifteen years through 
thirty countries. 

He was a hero ol splendid devotion to stern-faced duty. 
"When I look back," he says at the conclusion of his narrative, 
''on what I have gone through, my heart is involuntarily moved, 
and the perspiration flows forth. That I encountered danger 
and trod the most perilous places, without thinking of or sparing 
myself, was because I had a definite aim, and thought of nothing 
but to do my best in my simplicity and straightforwardness." 

We may well, after 1500 years, echo the eulogy passed on 
him by one of his monkish biographers, and say, "This man is 
one of those who have seldom been seen from ancient times to 
the present. Since the Great Doctrine flowed on to the East 
there has been no one to be compared with Hien in his forget- 
fulness of self and search for the Law. Henceforth I know that 
the influence of sincerity finds no obstacle, however great, which 
it does not overcome, and that force of will does not fail to 
accomplish whatever service it undertakes." 
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THE ORIGINAL SIGNIFICANCE OF " MERRIMAC." 

BY \VM. WALLACE TOOKER. 

The writer would not venture to differ with such an eminent 
authority on Indian linguistics, as Dr. A. S. Gatschet, if he was 
not absolutely certain that the derivation of the well known 
name Merrimac from the Algonquian term for the "cat-fish," 
or the "spotted mackerel," as suggested by Dr. Gatschet, in 
the October issue of the Antiquarian is in error, so far as it 
relates to the New England river. 

It is susceptible of demonstration, that in the majority of 
cases it is almost useless to attempt the translation of these 
significant appellatives, unless we have the contemporary facts 
relating to such names. If no search has been made for this 
historic and linguistic material among the early records and 
elsewhere, and these aids are wanting, an etymology is almost 
sure to be evolved at variance with their true composition and 
application. Dr. Gatschet's suggested derivation of this 
prominent name reveals this liability only too distinct, and it is 
apparent he lacked the necessary data, the existence of which 
has been known to the writer for some time; without it he also 
might have fallen into the same error. 

Beyond question, the river was once one of the most 
famous fishing-streams in New England; and in the early 
days its shores were frequented every spring by both the 
Indians and settlers for that purpose. In fact, many of the 
early writers refer to the two great fishing stations so frequent- 
ed, called Nauiaskcng^ and Pawtucket, — events which made Dr. 
Gatschet's suggestion seem probable. 

The name Merrimac, however, like the names of the fishing 
stations, had its birth in the Massachusetts dialect, therefore 
we must look to the works of Rev. John Eliot, the so-called 
apostle of the Indians, for its origin and etymology. Eliot 
states that he was a frequent visitor to the river, for the pur- 
pose of christianizing the Indians, and that two of his promi- 
nent "praying towns" were located there, one above {Panatukct*) 
and the other below {Pawtucket\) the great falls. 

"In his brief Narrative of the Progress of the Gospel amongst 
the Indians of New England, in the year 1670," (Reprint Boston, 
1868; also Pilling's Bibliography, p. 18 1,) he remarks; "The 
seventh town Panatuket is the upper part of Merimak Falls; so 
called because of the noise the waters make!' It is evident from 
this almost unimpeachable statement, that the term originally 
designated the great falls at Lowell, Mass., and from that 



•At the falling stream. 

\ At the falls in the stream, or "at the rapids." 
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circumstance the river took its name. The reasons given 
must be considered decisive, provided they can be substanti- 
ated from linguistic and other sources, without which we 
cannot be sure that even Eliot was right. 

First, in order to show this satisfactorily, we shall be 
obliged to quote some fragments of history and deductions 
drawn therefrom, bearing on its true form. The charter of 
1623-9. to tie (iovernor and Company of the Massachusetts 
Hay, in New England, recites the bounds of the Plymouth 
Councils grant to Sir Henry Rosewell and others, (Records of 
Mass , Vol. I, p. 4). naming "a greate river there comonlie called 
AfonowttcA, a\\ds Mei ricmack\ and a certaine other river there 
called Charles river, being in the bottome of a certaine bay there 
c ■mnnlie called Massachusetts, alias MattacJutsctts, alias Massa- 
tusctts bay." Of the last three variations, Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, in his letters on the name Massachusetts. (Proceedings 
Amcr. Ant'q Society, October, 1867,) has shown that the first 
r.ame was in correct form, and the others erroneous. He says; 
" Whence these aliases came it is not now easy to ascertain ; the 
carirssntss of one clerk, or the superabundant caution of another 
or the illegibility of the minutes from which the council's grant 
was drafted or the patent of 1629 engrossed, may well enough 
account for their introduction. The patent confirmed the 
bounds of the earlier grant [March, 1628] aliases and all." The 
foregoing remarks may apply equally as well in the present case, 
although Dr. Trumbull does not mention our subject. Some 
of the early forms are Mcncmake [Map 163 1], Monumack [1654], 
Monumach alias Merrimack [Josselyn's Voy., 1674]; Monumack 
[172 1]; and there are others. This testimony from the archives 
fully warrants us in accepting Monomack or Monumach as rep- 
resenting more clearly the Indian utterances of the name ; while 
Merrimack, containing the "r" sounds, which Eliot states were 
not pronounced by the Massachusetts Indians, became on 
account of ease of utterance, an accepted colloquilism among the 
colonists, without the slightest consideration for its true signifi- 
cance, and so perpetuated to the present day, as has been the case 
with all our adopted Indian names. 

Second, as to its etymological derivation. Taking these 
early forms, together with Eliot's dictum, that the falls were "so 
called because of the noise which the waters make," it will be 
observed that the meaning must be hidden in its main stem 
manum % monom or monum; also bearing in mind that in the 
Massachusetts of John Eliot, the element man, man, mun are 
sometimes used interchangeably even in the same verse as we 
shall presently exhibit. The only cluster word which he employs, 
containing this component, manum, Isaiah 17, 13, affords the 
best illustration for our purpose, viz ; Wutohtimoinash pish 
munumuhkemvb ask onatuh manumuhkem&i uk monatask nippeash. 
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'The nations shall rush like the rushing of many waters." The 
two words above quoted munumu/i&-em&> ~ash % and manntn uhk- 
emco -uk, the first has the inanimate plural termination in -ash; 
and the second, that of the third person singular in ~uk. Manum % 
or murium, "noise, sounds," i.e., "a mysterious noise," is the 
only portion belonging to the main theme, the temainder belongs 
to the grammar; in other words, uhk t is an energizing particle 
inserted between the root and formative to denote continuous 
action, — emso , is a formative of motion which Eliot employs in 
such words as zvus-emoo -og "they flee;" (Isaiah 30:17), c*>s~em<x> * 
molt 'his fugitives," (Isaiah 15:5). Hence we have the whole 
passage nearly literal "The nations (i. e., tribes, belongings, or 
totems they are of,) shall with noises continually flee like noise 
continually fleeing of his many waters." 

In Monumack alias Merrimack, therefore, we have the form 
of a conditional verbal, denoting a place where the action of the 
verb is performed, i. e., "where there is a noise" or "a place of 
noises." Thus from his own linguistic labors are the words of 
Rev. John Eliot corroborated. 



BEGINNING OF BABYLONIAN LITERATURE. 

The date of the beginning of Babylonian literature is 
doubtful. Among the earlier fragments of writing to which a 
date may be assigned are the inscriptions of Sargani of Agad£ 
(about 3800 B. C). It is possible that some of the many series 
of tablets- "Standard works" -belong also to that period. 
A nearer approach to a literary production than the short texts 
of Sargani of Agade are the well-known lunar omens referring 
to the reigns of Sar-gina or Sargon of Agade (evidently the 
same as Sargani) and his son Naram-Sin, in which historical 
events are brought into connection with them. That 3800 B.C. 
is not the earliest possible date is proved by the discoveries of 
the American expedition at Niffer, some of the inscriptions 
found there going back to 4000 or 4500 B. C [See Hilprecht; 
The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Part II., p. 44"]. 
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THE SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE 

CLIFF-DWELLERS 

*BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 

The religious life of the Cliff Dwellers was the subject of the 
previous chapter. Their domestic life is next to engage our 
attention. This is very difficult to learn about, for there are no 
records to give us information, no traditions even to give us 
hints, and verv few relics are left which can reveal to us their 
domestic life. All that we can do is to take the various struc- 
tures which remain, examine carefully the relics which have been 
found within the cliff-dwellings, and compare the structures 
with those which are still occupied by the Pueblos farther south, 
and the relics found, with those in use, and make out from these a 
picture which shall fit into the framework which is left. 

We have intimated that the survivors of the Cliff-Dwellers, 
or at least their descendants, may be found among the Pueb- 
los, and the more we study the subject, the more thoroughly 
are we convinctd that our conjecture is true; still there have 
been so many changes in the domestic life of the Pueblos since 
the advent of the white man — so much conformity to a modern 
style of life — that we are liable to be misled if we follow these 
guides too closely. 

There are, to be sure, the same domestic utensils in use now 
as in prehistoric times ; the same contrivances for grinding the 
meal, for baking the bread ; the same shaped vessels for carrying 
water and holding grain ; the same kind of looms for weaving 
garments and the same primitive spindles for twisting the cotton 
fibres. There are also the same fashions, or styles, of wearing 
the outside garment — as it is still the universal custom to place 
it over the right shoulder and leave the left arm bare — though 
the material of which the garment is now made differs entirely 
from that which was common before the advent of the white man. 
There is also the same style of arranging the hair, especially 
among the young women. The fashion still is, to make a large 
puff on either side of the head. There have been but few 
changes in the religious customs of the people, for the use of the 
prayer plumes at the dedication of houses and the celebration of 
the dances, the wearing of the same hideous masks in the 
dances, the girding of the loins with the same woven sashes, and 
decorating the body with the same symbolic colors, still con- 
tinues. The greatest changes have occurred in the tools used in 
ordinary employments, for the introduction of domestic animals 
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has brought in the use of the rude solid wheeled cart, and has 
substituted the common plow for the prodding stick and other 
contrivances for loosening the soil. The introduction of fire 
arms, such as the rifle and shot gun, has done away with the bow 
and arrow, the spear with the stone head, the throwing stick and 
the war club. Great changes have occurred also in the manner 
of erecting the walls and fashioning the doors of the ordinary 
buildings, especially the style of decorating the inner walls of 
the rooms, as the symbols and ornaments which are so strik- 
ing in the ruined houses of the Cliff- Dwellers are no longer found 
in the pueblos. The kivas, or sacred chambers, have also un- 
dergone a change. The circular shape has been abandoned, and 
the oblong, rectangular has been adopted. It is uncertain how 
long the " Snake Dance" has prevailed, but the snake symbol 
was evidently in use in prehistoric times, and it is probable that 
this and other religious customs which now prevail, have sur- 
vived from prehistoric times, but have greatly changed. 

If we bear in mind these changes, and are careful in noticing 
those things which are peculiar to the Pueblos, and which are 
not found among other tribes in America, it will be safe for us 
to take these as clews to the domestic and social life, and per- 
haps even the religious life, of the CI iff- Dwellers. We do not 
say that they all prevailed in those northern districts where the 
Cliff-Dvvellers had their homes, but there are so many tools 
found among the cliff-dwellings, so many symbols inscribed upon 
the rocks, so many fragments of woven garments, so many 
strangely decorated pottery vessels, so many rudely fashioned 
implements of wood and stone which resemble those still in use 
among the Pueblos, that we are inclined to take them as the key 
which will unlock the mysteries which are still hidden away 
among the ruined cliff-dwellings of the north. 

It seems strange that so much mystery should hang over 
dwellings which are so near those which are now inhabited. The 
valleys of the San Juan and its tributaries, the Rio de Chelly, 
the Dolores and the Rio Verde, have been often visited 
since they were first discovered by American travelers. Various 
expeditions have been fitted out to explore the ruins and gather 
relics, but many problems remain unsolved. There is the 
greatest contrast between the two regions ; both are situated in 
the midst of the great plateau and form important parts of the 
air continent, which arises like a great mansard roof above the 
rest of the continent ; but in one region we have continued sun- 
shine and a scene which is enlivened by a happy and contented 
people. Here the voice and prattling of children can be heard, and 
laughter often rings out among the rooms of the many terraced 
buildings. Young and old cluster together upon the roofs; 
fathers and mothers and aged grand-parents mingle with youth 
and make each village lively with their presence. Every house 
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is filled with a thriving life. In the regions not so very faraway, 
there are deep canyons where the shadows constantly linger. In 
their midst are ancient and ruined buildings in which not a 
voice is heard. Silence everywhere prevails, solitude is supreme. 
Darkness even lingers in the sides of the rocks. The black- 
winged crow sends out its warning cry against every intruder 
into its dark domain. The rustle of the leaves of the quaking 
ash and the whispering of the fir trees make the solitude to be 
felt. Echoes of the past may be heard in these strange whisper- 
ings in the air. 

The contrast could not be greater if we were to take the div- 
ing suit on board of some great war vessel and plunging over the 
side, go down into the depths of the ocean to examine the wrecks 
which lie buried deep below the waters, for there are wrecks in 
these deep valleys, and even the bodies of those who have 
perished in the great catastrophe which came upon the people. 
The framework is all there, but every sign of life is departed; 
desolation is manifest on every side. Loneliness is the sense 
which creeps in upon the soil. To trace the domestic life and 
social conditions of the people who once dwelt in these deserted 
houses, is a task which we have set before us. We shall use 
such evidence as we can find. 

The.works and relics of the cliff-dwellings are to be studied in 
this connection. We have already received their testimony in ref- 
erence to the military life and religious habits of the people, and 
have found many things that were suggestive. It may be that 
the testimony will be as definite in reference to the social and 
domestic life. 

I. We are to notice, first: That the architecture of the Cliff- 
Dwellers differs from any other on the face of the globe; though 
it is wonderfully correlated to the surroundings, and was well 
adapted to the life which the people led. The situation of the 
houses is particularly suggestive of the life which was led. The 
following is a description of a series of houses which were dis- 
covered by one of the last expeditions which entered that region. 
It was written by Mr. Louis W. Gunckel, who attended the expe- 
dition which was sent out by the Illustrated American; he, alter 
traversing the upper part of the valley of the Rio San Juan as far 
as the McElmo and Hovenweep, went on farther west and ex- 
plored the box canyons which line the sides of the streams 
which flow from the west eastward, and join the San Juan near 
the Hovenweep. These ruins have not been described before. 
Thev resemble the ruins of the Cliff- Dwellers on the Mesa 
Verde. They differ in some points — especially in the fact that there 
are so many ruined towers which have a modern look to them, 
and certain rock shelters which were probably used for shrines 
and places of religious assembly — yet the surroundings give the 
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idea that they were the last retreats of the mysterious people 
whom we call Cliff-Dwellers. 

The following is Mr, Gunckel's description : 

Monarch's Cave is situated in the beautiful Box Canyon near Butler's 
Wash, about nine miles from the San Juao. The canyon is about one-half 
mile in length and presents a great contrast to the monstrous and desolate 
mesa and valley outside. Instead of stunted sage and grease wood we 
find a luxurious growth of wide spread Cottonwood trees, beautiful shrub- 
bery, flowering plants, and line clear water, which give to the picturesque 
canyon a park-like appearance. One cotton wood tree measured fifteen 
feet around the trunk. 

At the west end. the highest sand-stone cliffs, curved in with graceful 
undulating lines which came close together at the front, their weathered 
surface forming a large cavern about 100 feet ahove the bottom of the 
canyon, underneath which is a striking series of cliff-houses, which from 
their prominent position we called Monarch's Cave. The cliff-house con- 
tained eleven rooms on the ground floor; one of which remains two stories 
in height. They are accessible on the north side, and there, by footholds 
cut by the builders in the rocky, sloping ledge. Judging from the large 



number of port-hales in the ruin, it was built for a fortification. In one 
room alone we counted twenty-live port-holes, pointing in all directions, up 
and down, so as to command the whole canyon below. The whole aspect 
of the cave is one of defense and protection. 

Directly under the cliff -houses, at the bottom of the canyon, is a large 
spring, measuring thirty feet across and about five feet deep at the center. 
The water is clear and cold and would serve as an excellent supply at ail 
times of the year, and the stream which flows from it irrigates ihe whole 
canyon to the east. At the back nf the cave is a little spring where the 
water trickles down the rock causing a thick growth of moss, ferns and 
creeping vines. This could be utilized in case of an attack, thus obviating 
the process of descending to the large cave below. The method of roofing 
buildings is illustrated in these ruins. Two heavy beams are laid across 
the top, parallel to each other, for foundation to ihe roof. A layer, three 
inches thick, made of small sticks one inch in diameter, is laid crosswise, 
then a layer of adobe mud three inches thick packed down securely, leav- 
ing the impress of fingers and bands in the mud. 

The building on the north side is two stories high, Ihe upper story is in 
a good state of preservation, though the flour has fallen through, Tbe en- 
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trance into this room is by a small door from the cave side, which is reach- 
ed by walking along a cedar log, laid across from the next dwelline, which 
served as a passage-way or bridge. Above this log a stone protrudes from 
the building, which served as a step from the log to the door above. A 
noticeable fact among the ruins is that several doors, neatly made, have 
been walled up as if a sudden attack was feared and greater defense was 
needed. In the north end the beams and rafters and small sticks for the 
roof, remain in a fine state of preservation, dry and hard. They were not 
smoky and greasy as in other pueblos. 

One thing in this cave not found elsewhere, is that the walls in two or 
three rooms are composed of a mixture of adobe mud and small round 
stones and sand. They are, however, hard and serviceable and in a good 
state of preservation. 

Five hundred feet to the north of the cave is a small round tower 
about six feet in diameter, which served as a watch tower, though rudely 
constructed and without plaster. About one-fourth of a mile east is a series 
of steps cut into the sand-stone ledge. By using these one is able to reach 
the top of the mesa, and it is impossible in any other way. 

II. There are other features besides that of situation of the 
cliff-dwellings, which enable us to understand the domestic 
life and social status of the people. It is understood that the 
Cliff-Dwellers were the same people who built the pueblos 
which are in ruins in the vicinity, but for a long time they were 
compelled to take refuge in the sides of the cliff to escape 
from the attacks of their enemies, who invaded their houses, 
and were at last compelled to remove altogether from the 
region and make their homes with other tribes farther south. 
They were, even while dwelling in their lofty eyries, in that 
organized communistic state which required compact villages, 
or pueblos, for its truest scope, a state in which all depart- 
ments of life and all the grades of society were blended togeth- 
er, though the domestic life seemed to be the most prominent 
feature. The military, religious, social and domestic life em- 
bodied themselves in different buildings which were crowded 
into the sides of the cliff, each one having its own province and 
use. It is to be noticed that the cliff-dwellings were divided into 
apartments* which differed from one another, not only in the 
situation but in shape and character, — the use for which they 
were erected having impressed itself upon their very appearance. 
It is therefore by studying the various structures which are 
found in these cliff-villages that we shall learn about the 
domestic life of the people as we have already learned about 
their religious, their military, and their industrial life. It may 
be said that the Cliff-Dwellers lived in villages, each village 
being a repetition of every other and being made up of the 
same elements. The only variation was in the relative situa- 
tion and in the adaptation to a particular location in which 
they were placed. The peculiarities of the villages consisted 
of the following: 

(1) A row of houses were built on the front of a ledge close 
to its edge, the wall being a continuation of the precipice; thus 

•The towers and "Loop-Hole Forts" were devoted ;to military purposes, the estufas and 
shrines to teligious, the courts, balconies and roofs to social, the houses and store-houses to 
domestic, and the cists to funereal. 
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making a double defense, — its situation in the sides of the cliff 
and the dead wall making them to resemble fortresses. (2) 
There was in every village an open space in the rear of the 
houses which answered the purpose of a court, a street, a play- 
ground and a place for industrial pursuits such as weaving and 
pottery making; the doors of the houses opened upon this 
street, and the terraces of the houses turned toward the street, 
very much as in the pueblos they were turned toward the 
court. (3) There was in every village a series of kivas or 
sacred chambers which were the resorts of the men, day and 
night. These kivas were often in front of the houses on the 
sides of the cliff, but were sometimes in the midst of the 
houses, or on the same ledge with the houses but to one side 
of them. 14) There were always in connection with each 
village one or more towers, which were places of resort for 
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niches of the cliff at the rear of the houses, but sometimes in 
openings or ledges of the cliffs above or below, that were 
easily reached from the houses. (6) In connection with all 
cliff-villages there was a stairway of some kind. It either 
consisted of a series of handholds cut into the sides of the 
rocks to enable the people to climb up to the villages, or nar- 
row places in the crevices of the rocks, which enabled the 
people to climb down to the villages, or a series of stone 
steps which went up the cliff part way and were supplemented 
by ladders or other contrivances. In a few cases villages were 
placed on inaccessible ledges, and were only reached by ropes 
which were suspended from beams which projected from the 
houses, and were climbed by the people who made their refuge 
in the rocks. (7) There was a spring connected with every 
village. This was either situated at the foot or side of the cliff 
and near the houses, and so furnished water to the people. 
There were near some of the villages reservoirs which were 
formed by building walls across low places in the rocks, 
keeping the water back from flowing into the canyon or stream 
below, which served as a supply of water in dry times. ( 8 ) The 
evidence is increasing that there were irrigating ditches in the 
valleys, and near the ditches cornfields and places where beans 
and squashes were raised. Beside these there were garden 
plats which were formed by making terraces in the sides of 
the cliff and depending upon the dampness in the rocks for 
moisture for the garden stuff. (91 There were near some of 
the villages shelter rocks and circular walls which were used 
for dances and feast grounds,and there were other places used for 
shrines, and near the shrines were many symbols. The religious 
beliefs of the people are seen inscribed upon the rocks. < \0) 
There were inside of the houses various decorations and orna- 
ments which show the taste of the people who dwelt in the 
villages. These were probably the work 1 f the women, though 
there was a conventionality among them which suggest a 
religioussymbolism — the same kind of symbolism that was con- 
tained in thedecorated pottery, ui > There were also fireplaces 
inside of the rooms which suggest comfort even when th<: 
weather was cold and snow was i;pun the mountain-* and in the 
valleys. i\2) There were contrivances by which the .store 
houses were made inaccessible by stone doors with locks made 
from withes, which show that the right of private property wa> 
not always respected even here. Whole villages were some- 
times protected by stone doors, which were set into the nar- 
row passage-ways and barricaded from the inside. These 
«?tone doors made ti e villages secure but when they were 
placed in the doorways of the room-* they made them very 
dark, and we mav conclude thev were rarelv used. < 131 The 
most significant element was the doorway which was built in 
the shape of a T, the upper part being wider than the lower. 
The object of this was to allow the men or women who had 
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loaded themselves with bunches of cornstalks or with vessels 
of water and had climbed up the cliff, to enter the rooms with- 
out taking the load from their shoulders. The doors were not 
all built in this shape, yet there are enough of them to show 
that this feature of architecture had grown out of necessities, 
though it was retained in the pueblos long after the people had 
left the cliff-dwellings, making it probable that at least some 
of the pueblos were erected subsequent to the cliff-dwellings. 
Here, then, we have the alphabet by which we construct 
the story of the real life of the people. Every different struc- 
ture which is situated 
any where near a Cliff- 
Dweller's village may 
be said to furnish us a 
clew to the social con- 
ditions which existed. 
In some we read their 
military skill, in others 
we learn about their re- 
ligious belief, in others 
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their domestic habits 
and ways, in still others, 
we learn about their 
amusements, their fes- 
tivities and their joys. 

The scenery which 
surrounded the villages 
needs only the presence 
of the people (or us to 
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i n prehistoric times. 
The desire for defense 
was the first and chief 
motive which prevailed 
in every Cliff-Dweller's 
village. This is seen in 
the situation of the vil- 
lages and in the location of the houses. It is seen also in the 
presence of the towers and the loop-hole forts, and in the 
many precautions which were taken against sudden assault, 
but after all, it was the home rather than the land which was 
defended; and the military skill was exercised to protect 
domestic life. The home was the chief thing- 
Whatever may have been the condition of society before, it 
is evident that when enemies began to threaten the people, they 
driven together into these cliff- villages, and resorted to 
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them as communal houses for purposes of defense. The fam- 
ily may have been separate from the clan, and lived sep- 
arately, but incursions by neighboring wild tribes, or by hostile 
neighbors, and constant annoyance, gradually compelled the 
removal ol families and clans to villages which were more 
easily defended, and forced the aggregation of various related 
gentes into one group. 

These cliff-villages were filled with bands of refugees who 
were in constant fear of the fierce and savage people who were 
continually invading their homes, and had driven them into 
these fastnesses in the rocks. It seems slrangc that the peo- 
ple under these circum- 
stances could have re- 
tained any culture or 
refinement, or taste, or 
skill, and the wonder 
is that they did not de- 
generate into a race of 
savages as degraded 
and as rude as the peo- 
ple who hunted them. 
And yet. after all, there 
is such a contrast be- 
tween the homes which 
they had left and ihe 
rude huts which were 
still occupied by the 
tribes which a t last 
drove them from their 
fortresses, that we are 
compelled to say that 
they occupied a differ- 
ent social status and 
were much superior to 
them in every way. and 
especially in their do- 
mestic habits and home 
life. 

III. We will proceed 
now to describe some 
o f the evidences o f 

taste and culture which maybe found in the architecture ( 
the Cliff- Dwellers. We call it culture, even if it was rude and 
barbaric, for the word is always to be taken in a comparative 
sense. The very fact that stone houses were used to 
shelter the people and that these houses had doors and win- 
dows, and floors, and roofs, is sufficient to prove their superior- 
ity. We do not need to compare these with oui>iodern 
bouses to prove that they w^re superior to the savages, for the 
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very fact that they had them, even in rude primitive forms, 
would show their superiority. Of course, it is not expected 
that a Cliff-Dweller would build arches into his houses, or that 
he would use the column as an architectural ornament, tor 
there are not many modern houses that have these. There 
were not even piers or lintels in these houses.but in their place 
may be seen the rude masonry at the sides of the doors and 
the small poles or sticks above the doors. Still every explorer 
has noticed the skill and taste with which the walls were laid 
up, and the beauty which was given to them by the rows of 
stones which constituted the layers, and by the dressing of the 
stones so as to make the walls suited for the round towers or 
the square buildings, thus showing that these ancient houses 
were superior in these respects to the modern pueblos which 
are still standing. 

There was one contrivance which has attracted the atten- 
tion of several explorers. It consisted in the placing of a solid 
stone pillar underneath the floors of a room which constituted 
the second story of a house, and so made to support the room. 
The explanation is that as the Cliff-Dwellers were stinted for 
space and needed an open court in the rear of the houses, they 
put a single pillar in one case and two pillars in another case, 
and so made them supports for the upper stories. The cut 
illustrates the pillar which was found by Mr. F.H.Chapin in the 
"Spruce Tree House," The following is his description: 

The masonrvof the building is all of veiy good order; the stones vere 
laid in morlar, and the plastering carefully put on, though, as the centuries 
have elapsed, it has peeled off in certain spots, At the north end of the 
ruins is a specimen of masonry not to be seen in any other cliff- house yet 
discovered. This is a plastered stone pier which supports the walls of an 
upper lolt. It is ten inches square and about four feet high. Resting on 
it are spruce timbers which run from an outer wall across the pier to the 
back of the cave. Above the pier is a good specimen of ay shaped door, 
with lintel of wood and sides of stone. 

Mr. Nordenskjold noticed the same contrivance in "Spring 
House," a house which was inaccessible except by a rope which 
was fastened to a beam and extended down from the house to 
the side of the cliff below, He savs; 

Here two quadrangular pillars were erected to support an extensive 
roof. It seems to have been customary to leave an open space behind the 
whole cliff dwelling, ard in order to provide support for an upper story 
without having to encroach upon the space by building walls, the builder 
erected these pillars. 

The ornamentation of the walls is another evidence of the 

superiority of the Cliff-Dwellers. All the explorers have 

spoken of this Colonel Simpson and Mr. Morgan speak of 

the looms which were entirely of stone, but the arrangement 

of the stone in the walls so blended with the poles which 

formed the ceilings above, and the smooth floor below, as to 

make them attractive. Mr. \V. II. Holmes and W. H. Jackson 

have also spoken of the wash of many colored plaster which 

was frequently applied to the rooms. Mr. F. H. Chapin has 

tpoken of the peculiar decoration of the walls and has given 
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a photograph of a room in "Cliff Palace" and of another in 
"Spruce Tree House." He says: 

Mn- h cm was used in finishing the walls, little hole* were filled with 
small stones or chinked with fragments of decorated pottery and painted 
ware. Some of the wall? were decorated with lines ana broad bands simi- 
lar !o embellishments on the pottery. In "CliS Palace," a broad band had 
bed) Minted acioss the walls, and above it is a peculiar decoration which 
is shown in the illustration. The lines were similar to the enbellishment 
on the polterv which we found. The walls of the "Spruce Tree House." 
were ako decorated with lines similar lo those described as existing in the 
"Cllfl Palace." Une d! men interest, i* the picture of two turkeys fighting. 

Mr. Mendelilf also 
speaks oi the isol- 
ation of the walls of 
the estufas found in 
the Canon deChetly. 
I le says: '■Some of 
the kivas have interi- 
or decorations con- 
si -ting i bands with 
< band done 
in white is IS inches 
below i he bench and 
its lop is broken at 
intervals with points. 
In i be principal kivas 
in Mummy Cave' 
there i s a painted 
hand f..iir or five i 
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vide, consisting 
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red overa white back 
ground, arranged in 
nq lai >• Examples 
almost identical with 
those shown here are 
found in the Man cos 
ruins. It is probable 
that they are of a cer- 
emonial rather than decorated wall in cliff falace, 
of a decorative origin" 

The similarity of these decorations to those which are found 
upon the pottery of the most ancient kind, viz: that which is 
decorated in black and white, show that these cliff-dwellings 
were ancient, notwithstanding the fact that they appear so 
modern in their style and finish. It is universally admitted 
that there was a decline in the artistic taste and mechanical 
skill of the Clfff-Dwellers before they reached their final 
home in the pueblos, especially those of the Moquis and 
Zunis. While they are constructed in the same general style 
and are very massive, yet they lack the peculiar elements of 
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taste which were embodied in the walls and rooms of the build- 
ings now in ruins. 

IV. The number and arrangement of the rooms are to be 
studied in connection with the village and domestic life- The 
number varies according to locality, for some uf the cliff- 
villages, such as the one called "Cliff Palace," has as many as 
one hundred rooms, others, of which Monarch's Cave is a 
specimen, have only ten or twelve, Still every cliff-village, 
whether large or small, had the same elements. As to the 
arrangement of the apart- 
ments, there was also a great 
variation. There were a 
few cliff-villages in whicli 
the apartments were sepa- 
rated from one another by a 
tower which stood in the 
centre, the dwellings being 
placed in the cove of the 
rocks on either side. The 
village called Mummy Cave, 
in Canon de Chelly describ- 
ed by Mr. Mendeiiff, has 
this peculiarity. There was 
an eastern and a western 
cove; fifty-five rooms in the 
eastern and twenty in the 
western, and on the inter- 
mediate ledge were seven 
rooms which were excep- 
tionally large and were con- 
structed, all of them two 
stories high, and one of 
them three stories, which 
gave it the appearance of a 
tower. The rooms in Casa 
Blanca. or "White House," 
were arranged in two sepa- 
Curr*DWSLLtNG in mumvivcavk. ra te clusters. One cluster 
on the bottom land against 
the vertical cliff: the other on the ledge directly above, sepa- 
rated from the lower portion by some thirty-five feet of verti- 
cal cliff. There is evidence that some of the houses of the 
lowei settlement were four stories high, and in fact reached up 
to the ledge, making the structures practically continuous. 
The lower ruin comprised about sixty rooms: which were situ- 
ated but a few feet from the bottom land and covered an area 
i>l about 5OXI50 teet, The upper part contained about twenty 
rooms, arranged about the principal one, which was situated 
in the centre of the cave, the exterior of it finished by a coat 
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of whitewash with a decorative ba 
name Casa Blanca, "or White House." 
are two feet thick, twelve feet high 
high on the sides and inside. 



1 in yellow, hence the 
The walls of this room 
front, and seven feet 
at the eastern 






end of the cave was constructed partly of adobe and partly of 
stone, and it was probably only used for storage. In the west- 
ern end of the cave there was another single room eleven feet 
high outside, the lower portion of stone, the upper part of 
adobe with buttresses* constructed of stone. Near the centre 
of the main room is a well finished doorway, which originally 
was a double notched or T 
shaped door, which in later 

fieriods was filled up so as to 
eave a rectangular door. In 
the southeast corner of the 
second room from the fast 
there is an opening in the 
front wall which may have 
been a drain. This would im- 
ply that the rooms were not 
roofed, although the cliff 
above is probably 500 feet 
high and overhangs so that a 
perpendicular line would fall 
70 feet beyond the foot of the 
cliff, and 15 feet beyond the 
outermost walls, still a driving 
storm of rain or snow would 
leave a considerable quantity 
of water in the front rooms, if 
not roofed, and some means 
would have to be provided to 
carry it off. In the fourth 
room from the east there are 
remains of a chimney like 
structure— the only one in '.he 
upper ruin. 

Nordenskjold says: "In 
the 'Spruce Tree House' there cajsyon del mi/en to. 

was a division of the village 

into two parts, which were separated by an ripen passage-way 
which runs back through the whole ruin f Each part contain- 
ed an open space or court. There was a spring below 'Spruce 
Tree House." Back of the court there were bird droppings of 
tame turkeys. A tower four stories high gave admirable evi- 
dence of the great skill of the builders, especially when we 
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remember the rude implements with which they did thei 

This separation of the villages into two parts may have 
been owing to the division of the cliff into two coves; yet it 
furnishes a hint as to possible differences in the social organi- 
zation of the Cliff-Dwellers in the. Man cos Canyon and the 
Canyon de Chelly. In the first, Man cos and Cliff canyons, the 
iiouses are continuous and the tower is at one side: while in 
the latter, the Canyon de Chelly, the tower is in the center and 
the iiouses at either side, thus indicating that the cacique, or 
village governor, was the most prominent in one, and the war 
captain in the other. The evidence that there were phratries 
among the Cliff-Dwcllers is furnished by the fact that the ruins 
of two separate pueblos were discoved by Mr. Morgan on the 
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WHITE ROUSE is' THE CANYON DE CHELLY. 

Animas, and by the fact that Nordenskjold noticed the open 
passage-way between the two sets of rooms and courts in the 
"Spruce Tree House." It is plain that these CI iff- Dwellings 
in both localities were FOKi'iKiED villages, or pueblos, and 
were permanently occupied, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. 
Mendel iff thinks them to have been either "temporary resorts" 
or "built at a modern date." 

'. The architectural contrivances which brought domestic 
veniences to the people are very suggestive. These con- 
trivances were very similar to those which are common in 
odern times and are in great contrast to anything seen amone 
the rude Indian tribes. (l) In the first place, the building of 
a stone house with two. three and four stories, would be a 
strange thing for ordinary Indians to do. The Cliff-Dwcllers 
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not only built such houses, but they placed them high up in 
the sides of the cliff, carrying the food on which they were to 
subsist up the steep paths, and depositing it in the store-houses 
which were built in the niches of the rocks. The cut given here- 
with shows a house, two stor- 
ies high, which was placed fJ-K. 
on a ledge 1,000 feet above ["'.'•| v 
the valley. It looks like a 
modern house, for it is fur- 
nished with floors, windows, 
doors, and rectangular rooms 
which are plastered and 
whitewashed. Just outside 
of the rooms was a reservoir 
or tank designed to contain 
water, which was reached by 
climbing down the sides of 
the house by the aid of pegs 
in the walls, while in front of 
the house were buttresses 
which supported a balcony 
or front porch. This resem- 
bles the houses which are now in ruins but which formerly 
stood in the valley of the Chaco many miles to the south, but 
with this essential difference, that there were only three 
s in this house, while in the house on the Chaco, there 
three hundred; yet the rooms in the small 
house were finished 
in the same style 
and had the same ap- 
pearance as those in 
the great house. (2) 
The stairways which 
led to cliff-dwellings 
are especially worthy 
of notice. There are 
stairways to the mod- 
ern pueblos of the 
Tusayans and Zunis 
which are not as well 
made as these. 
Some have imagined 
that the style of build- 
ing houses with stair- 
, is proof that the cliff- 
if the white man; but 

ivulleyindwaidiicov^d by Mi. 
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here arc the ruins of buildings, one of which was erected high 
up in the cliff on the Mancos and the other in the valley of 
the Chaco,* which have doorways, plastered walls, buttresses, 
windows, and double stories, and even "cornices" resembling 
those in modern houses, and we conclude that if any buildings 
were erected in prehistoric times these must have been. They 
show the conveniences to 
which the people were accus- 
tomed, — even carrying the 
material to ihe cliffs and with 
infinite pains perpetuating 
them in the houses built 
there. (3). Another contri- 
vance which illustrates the 
domestic life was the balcony. 
There were balconies in near- 
ly all of the cliff-houses. 
They projected out in front 
Indian corn carrier.* above the first story and be- 

low the doors of the second 
story and overlooked the valleys, and were probably used as the 
platforms and roofs were, as the loitering places where the 
housewives spent much of their time. In some cases the balcon- 
ies formed outside passage-ways between the rooms of the upper 
stories, as may be seen in the "Balcony House." (4) The 
arrangement of the doors and windows was another convenience 
which shows much skill and forethought. There were not only 
doors which gave access to the different rooms and from the 
rooms to the courts, but there were win- 
dows which gave a view of the scenery 
outside, thus making the home attrac- 
tive as well as safe. This was the case 
even in the cave dwellings. 

Mr. W. H. Jackson in speaking of 
Echo cave, which is situated twelve 
miles below Montezuma, says: 

Window-like apertures afforded communi- 
cation between each room all through [he 
second story. There was also one window in 
each lower room about twelve inches square 
looking not toward the open country. j shaped DOOR. 

These windows, doors, balconies and 
roofs gave extensive views of the valleys, and the fact that they 

•A room decorated in C'haro canyon wi* not plaifercd, bill »n fuiibW with thick and thin 
Honetiu alternate rowi. The polaa ■ hi. .1. fined Ota jeilio£ and the door gave loll a >eiy Heal 
appearance. I hern MI a window on cither side ol Ihit loom, and adooi al u[ie end. The plala 
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were so common, shows that the Clift-Dwellers were lovers ol 
scenery and enjoyed louking out upon it. {5) There were con- 
trivances for weaving, cooking, and making pottery which show 
their industry and skill. Mr. Jackson describes some of these. 
He says of Echo Cave: 

In the central room of the main building we found a circular basin-like 
depression, thirty inches across and and ten inches deep, that had served 
as a fireplace, being still tilled with the ashes and cinders of aboriginal 
fires, the surrounding walls being blackened with smoke and soot. This 
room was undoubtedly the kitchen of [he house. Some of the smaller 
rooms seem to have been used for the same purpose, the tires having heen 
made in a corner against the back 
wall, the smoke escaping overhead. 
The masonry displayed in the con- 
struction of the walls is very cred- 
itable; a symmetrical curve is pre- 
served throughout the whole line 
and every portion is perfectly 
plumb. The sub-divisions are at 
right-angles to the front, In ilie 
rear was an open space eleven 
fee! wide and nine deep, which 
probably served as a "work-shop." 
Four holes were drilled into the 
smooth rock floor, about six feet 
equidistant ly apart, each from six 
to ten inchesdeep. and live inches 
in diameter, as perfectly round as 
though drilled by machinery. We 
can reasonably asmme thai these 
people were familiar with the art ' 
o( weaving, and that it was here 
they worked at the loom, the drill- 
ed holes supporting ihe posts. In 
this open space are a number of 
grooves worn into the rock in 

various places, caused by the artificers of the little town in sharpening and 
polishing their stone implements* 

(6) The fireplaces are to be noticed. One kind of a fireplace 
is described by Mr. Jackson, and a cut is given of it; another 
kind is described by Mr. F. H. Chapin. It consists in placing a 
stone fender across one corner of the 
room. This shows that the people 
provided for their own comfort dur- 
ing the cold weather and lived compar- 
atively secure, even amidst the cliffs. 
(7) The pottery and pottery-kilns which 
have been described, also show their 
artistic taste and skill. Pottery vessels 
have been discovered in many houses. 
Furnaces used for firing pottery have been found in the cliff- 
dwellings on the Rio Mancos and on the Rio Verde. One, 
having walls standing to the height ol fifteen or twenty feet and 
perfectly preserved, was found by Dr. Mearns at Oak Creek. 
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Large pits were seen in the vicinity from which the material was 
taken. (8) The mills, axes and tools are worthy of notice. 
Metates, or large stone mortars or mills, were discovered by Dr. 
Mearns, — some of them with the cylindrical stone which was 
u*ed for grinding inside of the mills. He says:* 

A series of these primitive stone mills maybe seen in the Amer can 
Museum, (irooved stone axrs and hatchets were numerous, and like- 
wise exhibit an unusually whir ramjt- of variation in size, shade, material 
and workmanship. Several of them are. in form and finish, scarcely inferi- 
or to the modern articles. Some of the picks and hammers were also 
models of the handicraft of ihe stone age. Not the least interesting were 
the stone wedges (doubtless intended for splitting timbers) and agricultural 
tools. There was al>o a large assortment ot stone knives, resembling in 
shape the chopping knife of modern housewives. Heavy mauls, pipes of 
lava, whetstones, polishin^-sfoncs, and other implements whose use is not 
apparent, were obtained, besides mortars and pestles, stone vessels, and 
plates or pla'ters of vulcanic rock. He-ides such articles of dorm stic use, 
then.* were the implements of warfare and of chase, including rounded 
stone hamiiicfs, mo-tlv of suulstone and scoria, grooved for attachment to 
a handle hv means of a hide thong: also grooved stones used in arrow- 
making, spear-heads and a r row points of obsidian t r agate, and flints from 
the war rluh. Pigments red. blue. grav. and black were found; also a 
heavy, black powder, ami the umi.i1 chipped pieces of obsidian (volcanic 
glass) and agate, together with ornamental pebbles, etc. Nor were orna- 
ments lacking such as amulets of shells and rings of bone and shells. 
I.<trge earthen vessels wire uncovered, the largest of them had a capacity 
of thirty gallons. One room appeared to have served as a store-room for 
earthen utensils, some ot which were found in nests contained one within 
another, the smallest specimen measuring but I l .i inches in diameter. 
There were hulks, dippers, shallow saucer-, graceful ollas and vases which 
displayed much artUtie feeling in their conception and execution. . . . 
Numerous tools of b:»iu\ sue has were employed in the manufacture of rope, 
neatly carved from the b f »n > of dter or antelope, were among the relics 
found. Various food MibMaiccs were examined, including bones, teeth or 
horns (u.iuallv charrid hvtire>ot elk. mule-deer, antelope, beaver, sper- 
mODhile, pouched gopher wood-r.it. muskrat. mice, cotton- and jack-rabbit. 
turkey, serpent, turtle and fish. A sandal of vucca. differing in design from 
that taken from the wall ol Montezuma's Castle, and several pieces of 
human scalps, complete the list of relics from this casa. 

VI. Here then we have the archaeological evidence of the 
domestic life of the Cliff- Dwellers, both those who were situ- 
ated in the Mancos canyon, in the Canyon de Chelly and on 
the Rio Verde. The best illustration, however, is that which 
is given by the people who still inhabit the pueblos, and who 
are supposed to be the same people who formerly spread over 
the entire plateau and some of whom built the cliff-dwellings 
as a defense against the wild tribes. Their domestic life, 
though somewhat modified by contact with the whites, 
undoubtedly resembles that of the Cliff-Dwellers, for they are 
very tenacious of their old customs and ways, and still con- 
tinue the same organization and peculiar pueblo life. 

The following description was furnished by a lady who be- 
came thoroughly familiar with it on accompanying her hus- 
band, who was in charge of the field parties under Major 

•fopttUr Science Monthly, October joth, 1S90, pp. 701-62. 
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Powell, Mrs. James Stevenson. She made an extensive visit 

lo /.urn and says : 



Thi-ir UltMM exclut 



■s has preserved to the Zunians thei 
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cla,siiic.iti..n. their speech forms one of the four linguistic stocks to which 
may be traced nil the Pueblo dialects of the southwest. In all the large 
area which was once thickly dotted with settlements, only thirty-one 
riin.iin. and these arc scattered hundreds of miles apart from Taos, in 
northern New Mexico, to Isleta. in western Texas. Among these remnants 
of great native iribes, the Zunians may claim perhaps the highest position 
whether we regard simply their agricultural and pastoral pursuits, or con- 
sider their whole social and political organization. 

The town nf Zuni is built in the most curious style. It resembles a 
great bee hive, with the houses piled one upon another in a succession of 
terraces, the roof of one forming the floor or yard of the next above, and 
so on. until in some cases five tiers of dwellings are successively erected 
though no one of them is over two stories high. These slruclures are of 
stone and ' adobe.' Thcv are clustered around two plazas, or open squares, 
with several streets and three covered ways through the town. The upper 
houses of Zuni are reached by ladders from the outside. The lower tiers 




have doors on the ground plan, while tb> 
the terraces. There is a second entran 
and thence by ladders down into the roo 
attack the ladders were either drawn up 
the lower doors wen securely fastened it 
these people have ot barring the entrani 
have small windows in winch mica was c 
ed to some extent; but the Zunians prize 



to the others are from 
through hatchways in the roof, 
be ow. In times of threatened 
their rungs were removed, and 
mie of the many ingenious ways 
to their dwellings. The houses 
;imllv used, and is still employ- 
highly, and secure it when- 



.... A dwelling o( average capacity has 
four or five rooms, though in some there ate as manv as eight. Some of 
the larger apartments are paved with flagging, but the floors arc usually 
plastered with clay, like the walls. They are kept in constant repair by the 
women, who mix a reddish brown earth with water to the proper consist- 
ency, and then spreading it by hand, always laving it on in semi-circles. 
It dries smooth and even, and looks well. In working this plaster ike 
si]uawkeeps her month tilled with water, which is applied with all the dex- 
terity with which a Chinese laundryman sprinkles clothes. The women 
appear to delight in this nork, which they consider their special preroga- 
tive, and would feel that their rights were infringed upon were man to do 
it. In building, the men lay the stone foundations and set in place the 
huge logs that serve as beams to support the roof, the spaces between these 
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rafters being filled with willow brash; though some of the wealthier 
Zunians use instead shingles made by the carpenters of the village. The 
women then finish the structure. The ceilings of .ill the older houses are 
low; but Zuni architecture has improved and the modern style gives plenty 
of room, with doors through which one may pass without stooping. The 
inner walls are usually whitened. For this purpose a kind of white clay 
isdissolved in boiling water and applied by hand. A glove of undressed 
goat skin is worn, the hand being dipped in the hot liquid and passed 
repeatedly over the wall. 

In /uni, as elsewhere, riches .ind official position confer importance 
upon possessors. Tlte wealthier class live in the lower houses, those of 
moderate means next ahove, while the poorer families have to be content 
with the uppermost stories. Naturally nobody will climb into the garret 
who has the means of securing more convenient apartments, under the 
huge system of "French Flats," which is the way of living in Zuni. 

The Alcalde, or lieutenant-governor, furnishes an exception to the 
general rule, as his official duties require him to occupy the highest hou.>e 
of all, from the top of which he antn.uirices each morning to the people the 
orders of the governor, and makes such other proclamations as may be 
required of him. 

Each family has one room, generally the largest in the house, where 
thiA tat, work and sleep together. In this room the wardrobe of the family 
ha rigs upon a log suspended beneath the rafters. Only the more valued 
robes, such as -those worn in the 
dance, being wrapped and carefully 
stored away in another apartment. 
Work of all kinds goes on in this 
larger room, including the cooking, 
which is done in a fireplace on the 
long side, made by a projection at 
right angles with the wall, with a 
mantel-piece on which rests thebase 
of the chimney. Another fireplace 
in another place is from six to eight 
feet in width, and above this is a 
ledge shaped chimney like a -^ 
Chinese awning. A highly -polished 
slab, fifteen or twenty inches in size. 
is raised a loot above the hearth. making brrad. 

Coals are heaped beneath this slab. 

and upon it the Waiavi is baked. This delicious kind of bread is made 
of meal ground finely and spread in a thin batter upon the sione with 
the naked hand. It is as thin as a wafer, and these crisp, gauzy sheets 
when cooked are piled in Livers and then folded or rolled. Light bread, 
which is made only at feast times, is baked in adobe ovens outside of the 
houses. When not in use fur this purpose they make convenient kennels 
for the dogs, and playhouses for the children. Neatness is not one of the 
characteristics of the Zunians. In the late autumn and winter the women 
do little else than make bread; often in fanciful shapes for the feasts and 
dances which continually occur. A sweet drink, not at all intoxicating, 
is made from the sprouted wheat. The men use tobacco, procured 
from white traders, in the form of cigarettes fr.no corn-husk?; but this is a 
luxury in which the women do not indulge. The Pueblo nulls are among 
the most interesting things about the town. These mills, which are fasten- 
ed to the floor a few feet from the wall, are rectangular in shape, and 
divided into a number of compartments, each about twenty inches wide 
and deep, the whole series ranging from five to ten feet in length, accord- 
ing to the number nf divisions. The walls are made of sand stone. In 
each compartment a flat grinding stone is firmly set, inclining at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. These slabs are of different degress of smoothness 
graduated successively from coarse to fine. The squaws, who alone work 
Ihe mills, kneel before them and bend over them as a laundress does 
er the wash tub, holding in their hands long stones of volcanic lava, 
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which they rub up and down the slanting slabs, stopping at intervals to 
place the grain between the stones. As the grinding proceeds the grist is 
passed from one compartment to the next until, in passing through the 
series, it becomes of the desired fineness. This tedious and laborious 
method has been practiced without improvement from time immemorial, 
and in some ot ihe arts the Zunians have actually retrograded. 

The Spanish account is earlier and better, and we shall 

therefore close with quoting from Mendoza, who says: 

Most of the houses are reached from the flat roof, using their 
ladders to go to the streets. The stories are mostly half as high again as a 
man, except the first one wbich is low and little more than a man's height. 
One ladder is used to communicate with ten or twelve houses together. 
They make use of the low ones and live in the highest ones; in the lowest 
ones of all they have loop-holes made sideways, as in the fortresses of 
Spain. The Indians say that when the people are attacked they station 
themselves in their houses and light from there. When they go to war 
they carry shields and wear leather jackets which are made of cow's hide 
colored, and they fight with arrows and with a sort of stone maul, and with 
some other weapons made of sticks. They eat human flesh and keep those 
whom they capture in war as slaves. In their houses they keep hairy animals 
(vicunas?) like the large Spanish hounds, which they shear, and they make 
long colored wigs from the hair, which they wear, and they also put the 
same stuff in the cloth which they make. The men are of small stature; 
the women are light-colored and of good appearance and they wear 
chemises which reach down to their feet; they wear their hair on each side, 
done up in a sort of twist, which leaves their ears outside, in which hang 
many turquoises as well as on their neck and arms. The clothing of the 
men is a cloak, and over this the skin of a cow; they wear caps on their 
heads; in summer they wear shoes made of painted or colored skin, and 
high buskins in winter. They cultivate the ground the same way as in 
New Spain. They carry things on their heads as in Mexico. The men 
weave cloth and spin cotton; they have salt from the marshy lake which is 
two days from Cibola. The Indians have their dances and songs with 
some flutes, which have holes on which to put the fingers; they make much 
noise; they sing in unison with those who play, and those who sing clap 
their hands in our fashion. They say that nve or six play together, and 
that some of the flutes arc better than others. . . . The food which they 
eat in this country is corn, of which they have a great abundance, and 
beans and venison, which thev probably eat (although they say that they do 
not), because we found many skins of deer and hares and rabbits. They 
make the best corn cakes I have ever seen anywhere, and this is what 
everybody ordinarily eats. They have the very best arrangement and 
machinery for grinding that was ever seen. One of these Indian women 

here will grind as much as four of the Mexicans I send you 

a cow skin, some turquoises, and two earrings of the same, and fifteen of 
the Indian combs, and some plates decorated with these turquoises, and 
two baskets made of wicker, of which the Indians have a large supply. I 
also send two rolls, such as the women usually wear on their heads when 
they bring water from the spring, the same way they do in Spain. These 
Indian women, with one of these rolls on her head, will carry a jar of water 
up a ladder without touching it with her hands. And, lastly, I send you 
samples of the weapons with which the natives fight, a shield, a hammer, 
and a bow and some arrows, among which there are two with bone points, 
the like of which have never been seen. 
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MAKUTU OR MAORI WITCHCRAFT. 

BY ELSDON BEST. 

Prior to the arrival of Europeans in these southern seas, the 
Maori of New Zealand was living in a state of society that cer- 
tainly appears to have suited him well but which would be un- 
bearable to Occidental races. Our fathers found this branch of 
the far-reaching Polynesian race living under the shadow of the 
innumerable laws of tapu, laws which controlled every daily 
action of the people and which, however rigorous, doubtless 
served a good purpose in checking the strong passions of this 
most war-like race. Yet another subject which ever possessed 
the native mind and had a great effect on his actions, was that of 
aitua or evil omens. Their belief in omens was so great that it 
appears most ridiculous to us, and their mental powers, though 
singularly powerful, were ever weighted by the incubus of super- 
stition. A strange people in a strange land, their system of 
karikia (invocations or incantations) was most intricate and 
elaborate, their birth and death customs were singular and un- 
doubtedly ancient beyond computation, the rites and ceremonies 
pertaining to war, hunting and other matters, were innumerable 
and remarkably interesting. We will now look at a few 
examples of the beliefs, rites and customs of the ancient Maori, 
as explained by the old men of the Tuhoe tribe, who yet retain 
much information anent the days of yore, when the neolithic 
Maori was as yet unaware of the existence of the pale hued 
Pakeha. 

MAKUTU OR WITCHCRAFT. 

This was a most serious item to the Maori, and indeed it 
still exists among all the tribes. Their minds were ever satur- 
ated with superstition and many of the tohunga (priests), and 
others, were objects of special dread on account of their pow- 
ers to bewitch and thus cause death. 

The most efficacious way in which to slay a person by 
witchcraft was to take the hau of such person. The hau is the 
very essence of life, it is an essence or ichor, non-vissible, in- 
tangible as ordinary matter, although it can be conveyed by 
the hand, in fact it is the life of the person, the body is merely 
an abode for the hau, and should the latter be taken by witch- 
craft the body perishes at once or at least very shortly. It [is 
distinct from the wairua, which is the actual body. It is the 
wairua which leaves the body (when a person dreams) and goes 
wandering afield. A Maori will say, "I went to the Reinga 
(hades — the spirit land)— last night, etc." that is he dreamed, 
his wairua went to Reinga. At death the wairua leaves the 
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body and descends to the Reinga or underworld, or in some 
cases it may remain in this world as a kehua or whakahaehae 
(ghost), whose pride and pleasure it is to scare travelers by 
night and utter strange sounJs around houses whose inmates 
fear these ghostly visitations. The hau is also destinct from the 
mauri of a person, which is the spark or breath of life, or as one 
authority describes it, "the physical life principle, the hau being 
the intellectual spirit." If I startle a man, he will exclaim, 
"E tama! ka oho-mauriahau i a koe" i. e., you made the breath 
of life leap up within me. The human mauri must not be con- 
founded with the mauri of a forest or a canoe, this latter being a 
talisman to protect such forest or canoe from designing enemies. 

It will thus be seen that man is possessed of three different 
and distinct essences or spirits, according to the Maori, besides 
his earthly body. In this regard he went one better than the 
ancient Egyptian who had but two such spirits, — the ka, which 
much resembled the Maori wairua — and a still more subtle 
essence which at death went to the gods and was judged by 
Osiris. 

It was the "hau" which was acted upon in the matter of witch- 
craft. Any priest or person possessed of this power could 
destroy life in any other person, could he but obtain a portion 
of the hair, clothing, or spittle of such person. This object, 
having been in contact with the body of the doomed man, was 
used as a medium over which the incantations to destroy life 
were repeated; such incantations would destroy the "hau," after 
which the body naturally perished. This medium taken was 
termed a "hohona" ("ohonga" among other tribes) and was 
not the real "hau" of a person, but the "ahua" (semblance) of 
the "hau." 

Having become possessed of such a medium the priest then 
fashions of loose earth a figure of human form, in which figure 
he makes a small hole. Here the 'hohona' is deposited and 
by his potent incantations the priest causes the 'wairua* of the 
doomed person to enter this hole in which it is destroyed by 
another 'karakia' termed 'kopani.' The spirit as it enters the 
hole (rua-iti) may be invisible or it may be in the form of a 
fly (ugaro). 

Should I have lost a pig by theft I at once go to the 
Tohunga who, by repeating a certain spell, will cause the 
'wairua' of the thief to come and stand before him, but it will 
be visible to him only. He will then say, "There is the thief, 
it is such a person." I then go and obtain some article such as 
the cord by which he led the pig away and this cord will serve 
as a destroying medium at the 'rua-iti' of the Tohunga. He 
will hold one end of the cord in his hand and allow the other 
to hang down into the hole in the dummy figure. He then 
repeats a spell to cause the 'wairua' of the thief to descend the 
cord into the pit of death. 

It must be borne in mind that every such spell to cause 
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death has its counter-spell, and should I become aware that 
some person was attempting my life by means of the deadly 
4 rua-iti,' I at once contrive to obtain possession of some article 
belonging to the man who I know is bewitching me, — his 
*kawe' or swag straps, or his picket rope or a portion thereof. 
This object I then smear with blood obtained from an incision 
in my left side or left shoulder, after which I kindle a fire and 
burn it, repeating at the same time the appropriate 'karakia'to 
nullify or ward off the spell of my enemy. This being a sacred 
ceremony I am necessarily 'tapu' while performing the same 
and must therefore obtain the services of a 'ruwahine' to take 
the *tapu' off, i. e., to 4 whakanou' or make common my person, 
clothing, etc. The 'ruwahine* employed to take the 'tapu' off 
a person, or war party, or house, is an elderly woman either 
childless or past the age of child-bearing. A single potato or 
'kumara' (sweet potato) is roasted at the sacred fire and eaten 
by the 'ruwahine and the appropriate 'karakia' being repeated, 
the 4 tapu' is lifted and the person or house is 4 noa' (common 
or free of 'tapir). Another way in which to take the 'tapu' 
off is to place the aforesaid 'kumara' beneath the threshold of 
my house and get the 'ruwahine' (wise woman, sacred or 'tapu' 
during ceremony) to step over that threshold, which is the 
most sacred part of a house. 

Another mode of 'makutu' is by the sacred fire known as 
the 4 ahi-whakaene.' This fire is kindled by the 4 tohunga 
makutu' (wizard priest) as he repeats the 'korakia' known as 
'hika ahi' (fire generating). He then recites his spell to slay 
his adversary, or should he merely wish to reform some person 
from evil courses, he will repeat the 'ka-mahunu/ a spell that 
will cause the culprit to be utterly ashamed of his sins and de- 
sirous of leading a better life. 

Or should a man, while traversing some trail, encounter a 
lizard (a fearful omen), he will first kill it and then get a 
'ruwahine' to step over it, to avert the evil omen. But as he 
knows full well that the lizard has been sent by some enemy 
to work him grievous harm, he proceeds to cut the hapless 
reptile into divers pieces over which the priest performs the 
4 whakautu-utu* ceremony, to cause the evil fate to recoil upon 
the sender of the lizard. Taking up one of the pieces of the 
lizard he repeats, l4 To such and such 'hapu' (sub-tribe)," and 
reciting a spell, casts the piece into the 4 ahi-whakaene.' This 
is repeated until all the pieces are in the fire, a different sub- 
tribe being mentioned each time, after which a lock of hair is 
cut from the head of the man who encountered the lizard, 
which hair is also cast into the sacred fire. 'Heoi!' Yet a little 
while and the horrors of the 4 ahi-whakaene, will descend upon 
those who sought to slay a distant foe by means of the fear- 
some lizard which represents death and ever chilleth the soul 
of man. 

The 'Wero-ugereugere' is an incantation which causes the 
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person against whom it is directed to be assailed by the 'ugere- 
ugere,' a loathsome disease resembling leprosy, and which 
fprmerly existed among the Taupo tribes. 

Other forms of 4 makutu,' such as the 4 ahi-matiti,' caused a 
person to become mentally deranged and to go about clutch- 
ing at the air and committing other foolish actions. 

If a man possesses a good reliable 'atua' (familiar spirit, 
god ), it will not fail to warn him should any one be working 
him an injury by 'makutu.' Or his 4 wairua' will discover the 
fact, as it wanders forth while the body sleeps, and so return 
and warn him. Thus it is dangerous to suddenly awaken a 
sleeping person, for his 'wairua' may be out rambling around 
the world. Still it is a nimble spirit that 'wairua' and when 
the sleeping body awakens the 4 wairua' is back at once. At 
such a time the sleeper awakens with a start — that is *oho 
mauri' — the startling of the breath of life within the body, the 
return of the 'wairua' to it's earthly body — it is back in an 
instant. 

The 'rua-iti' and other works of 'makutu' are always con- 
ducted in the evening or at dawn when it is desired to bring the 
4 wairua' of a person before the magician, for the reason that 
the spirit only leaves the body at night, during the daytime 
the person is naturally presumed to be awake and therefore his 
4 wairua' is safe within his body. 

When a person arises from a seat he leaves a certain amount 
of his 4 hau' adhering to the seat. He will therefore, as he 
rises, reach back his left hand and scoop up this 4 hau' lest it 
be taken by some wizard to work him bodily harm. In like 
manner as a person walks he leaves the 'manea' or 4 hau' of his 
footsteps adhering to his tracks. This also can be taken by a 
wizard and used as a means of slaying the witless traveler. 
Thus in traveling through a hostile country it is advisable to 
walk in the water as much as possible, inasmuch as a person's 
'manea' does not adhere to water. 

The 'Matakai* is an incantation to slay a person while he is 
in the act of eating. Should you meet a wizard (tohunga 
makutu ) in your travels, and should you be carrying food, do 
not give such food to the wizard or he will use it as 4 ohonga' 
and so take your 'hau' and destroy you. 

Such are some of the methods of destroying man by witch- 
craft, but as remarked, such spells can be warded off if the 
afflicted person possesses the requisite knowledge, and if his 
'karakia' have sufficient 'mana'( power). One method of avert- 
ing the 4 makutu' is by tying strips of 'harakeke' (phormium 
tenare) around the limbs and body and then reciting a certain 
•karakia' known as the 'matapuru.' 

Hut the most effective way to prevent the spells of sorcerers 
from having any harmful effect is to ensure the safety of the 
*|iati' by means of protecting its 'ahua, or semblance. This is a 
rune of hair spliting in the "Black Art" with a vengeance, in- 
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asmuch as the semblance or essence of the 'hau' must neces- 
sarily be the semblance (ahua) of an intangible spirit, i. e., the 
essence of an essence. This points to a high plane of meta- 
physical reasoning, seldom, I fancy, met with in a neolithic 
people, but a subject all too long to enter on here. 

The 'ahurewa' is an emblem of the gods ('atua'). It is 
simply a carved peg stuck in the ground at the village 'tuahu' 
or sacred place. This 'ahurewa' is a 'toronga atua,' i. e., a 
medium of divination. Now the 'ahua' or semblance of a man's 
'hau* may be taken by the priest and conveyed to the 'ahurewa' 
where it is 'planted' in the 'ahurewa,' absoibed by that useful 
article. It is of course the 'karakia' of the priest which causes 
this 'ahua* to enter the 'ahurewa,' and once established there 
the person whose 'hau' it represents is safe from all attacks of 
witchcraft. The 'hau' cannot now be effected by 'makutu' for 
the reason that its essence is protected. 

Such are some of the leading items anent witchcraft as 
practiced and believed in by the ancient Maori of New Zea- 
land, but it would require many pages to thoroughly describe 
the inumerable customs, ceremonies and beliefs connected with 
Polynesian Makutu, which in its palmy days rose to the level 
of a fine art. 



ANIMAL FORMS IN ANCIENT PERUVIAN ART. 

BY HARLAN I. SMITH 

Animal and plant forms are largely represented in the art of 
the various peoples who have inhabited the Pacific coast of 
America. In the north onlv animal forms are found, but in 
Mexico and in South America plant forms occur as well. 

The pre Columbian peoples of Peru represented life forms 
of a wide range of species and in various materials. Besides 
this, there is a variety in the method of expression, extending 
from portrait and realistic representations to extremely conven- 
tionalized forms. 

Without attempting to make an exhaustive study of this 
problem, it is interesting to note a few of the various animal 
species represented, to call attention to the method of expression 
and to the material employed for each. 

The objects showing animal forms in ancient Peruvian art, 
are mainly obtained from graves or in the body bundle itself. 
The northern coast region seems to be especially rich in the 
number and variety of these forms, although examples are plen- 
tiful farther south and in the lofcy dry interior. 

The method of execution is more or less influenced by the 
material employed. For instance, the weave of cloth gives 
geometric effect and thus necessarily conventionalizes animal 
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forms, possibly suggesting their conventionalization in material 
which does not compel it. 

Among realistic representations are human portraits, well 
executed in pottery in the form of jars ; the monkey modeled in 
pottery; the [lama carved from stone, executed in copper and gold, 
modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery and painted and painted 
on pottery ; tne puma modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery 
and painted, in relief on pottery and painted on pottery; the 




seal modeled in pottery ; the bird cut out of sheet silver, carved 
in shell, bone and wood, modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery 
and painted, in relief on pottery and manikined with cotton; the 
owl modeled in pottery: the parrot modeled in pottery; the 
crane in relief on pottery; the frog modeled in pottery, and 
modeled in pottery and painted ; the serpent cut from sheet gold, 
carved in wood, modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery and 
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painted and painted on pottery; the fish cut out of sheet silver, 
modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery and painted, in relief on 
pottery and painted on pottery ; the fly executed in bronze and 
painted on pottery; the beetle painted on pottery; the lobster 
carved from shell and modeled in pottery; the crab in relief on 
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pottery and stamped on cloth; the scollop modeled in pottery 
and the conch modeled in pottery. 

Among conventional representations are the human figure 
woven in tapestry and painted on cloth ; the monkey woven in 
tapestry ; the llama executed in copper and painted on pottery ; 
the puma cut out of sheet gold ; the bird painted on pottery, 
woven in tapestry and stamped on cloth and the serpent painted 
on cloth. 

The species represented are thus seen to include, mart, the 
monkey, the llama, the puma, the seal, the bird, the owl, the 
parrot, the crane, the frog, the serpent, the fish, the fly, the 
beetle, the lobster, the scollop and the conch. 

On the other hand these forms are represented carved from 
stone, executed in gold, cut from sheet gold, cut from sheet 
silver, executed in bronze, carved in shell, carved in bone, carved 
in wood, modeled in pottery, modeled in pottery and painted, in 
relief on pottery, painted on pottery, manikined with cotton, 
woven in tapestry, painted on cloth and stamped on cloth. 
Many are represented in a realistic manner and not a lew are 
conventionalized occasionally. 



THE LONG ISLAND TABLET. 

The article by Dr. \V, VV. Tooker in 
the November number of this magazine 
should have had the tablet which is given 
herewith, but it was unfortunately lefi 
out. These researches into the early 
historic and prehistoric symbols ot the 
Algonquians are very valuable. They 
carry us back to the border line and 
help us to discriminate between the 
relics and symbols which were intro- 
duced by the white man and those which 
were purely aboriginal. This particular 
relic seems to have been aboriginal. It 1.-. ,1 l .oi,v i ,,.. t ,.j., iiguie 
of a "vanquished foe," i.e., a headless human figure, so often 
occurring in aboriginal pictographs. Sir William Johnson says 
of the Iroquois: "They delineate bodies without heads to ex- 
press scalps." The "vanquished foe" is engraven on both sides 
of the tablet, and sixteen tally marks on its edges probably indi- 
cates the number vanquished. 
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THE MONGOLS IN RUSSIA, CHINA, THIBET, 
AND SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE. 

The countries of northern Europe and northern Asia are 
engaging attention at the present time. There is an ancient 
history connected with them all, and several books have been 
published, one of them a re-publication of the old and well 
known work by M. de Hue * two others by Charles Morris,f 
author of Half Hours with the Best American Authors, and King 
Arthur and Knights of the Round Table. 

These books treat of the condition of these countries in 
modern times, but they go back to the earliest period and so 
are very useful to ethnologists and archaeologists, and especially 
to those who are studying the relation of America to the 
Asiatic' continent in prehistoric and ancient historic times. 
They show the contrast between Malays and Mongolians, and 
Mongolians and Slavs, and reveal the time when the fierce 
Mongols crowded down between Europe and Asia, overrun- 
ning the Greek empire and threatened destruction to the 
Romans. They show that by a reflex wave Buddhism was 
spread over China, Mongolia and Japan, affecting their archi- 
tecture and entire religious system, and how, afterward, the 
Roman Catholics introduced their religion and gave to the Bud- 
dhists their order of monks and the office of the Grand Lama, 
though they themselves were soon expelled. They show how 
the travels of Marco Polo and Sir John Maundcville created 
great interest in the land of Cathay, and led Columbus to make 
his voyage to the westward. They show also how early Rus- 
sia commenced its trade on the borders of China, and how the 
regions of independent Tartary have been traversed by embas- 
sies and travelers from time to time. 

All of these countries, including Thibet, were settled by the 
Mongolians, who were descendants of the old Scythians of 
whom Herodotos speaks. They may be called the "ground 
race" of history, though there was a prehistoric "ground race" 
which dwelt in the same region, concerning which very little 



^Travels in Tartay, Thibet and China, during the years of 1841-5-6, 
by M. de Hue; translated from the French by W. Hazlitt. Open Court 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

'^Historical Tales ; The Romance of Reality ; Japan, China also Russia, 
by Charles Morris. J. P. Lippincott & Co., [1898] Publishers. 
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ia known, though they are called Euro-Asiatics. Mongolia 
is described by Mr. Morris "as a vast and mighty plain, spread- 
ing thousands of miles to the north and south, to the east and 
west; in the north a land of forests, in the south and east a 
region of treeless levels. Here stretches the black land 
whose deep dark soil is lit for endless harvest. Here are the 
arable steppes, a vast fertile prairie land, and here again the 
barren steppes, fit only for wandering herds and the tents of 
nomad shepherds. It is there the land of Russia appears to 
us when the mist of prehistoric times first began to lift. We 
are told that these broad levels were formerly inhabited by a 
people called the Cymmerians who were driven out by the 
Scythians. Some believe that they were the ancestors of the 
Cymri, the Celts of the west. 

"The Scythians, who thus came into history like a cloud of 
war, made the god of war their chief deity. The temples 










ENCAMPMENT. 



which they built to this deity were of the simplest, being great 
heaps of fagots, which were added to every year as they rotted 
away under the rains. Into the top of the heap was thrust an 
ancient iron sword as the emblem of the god. 

"To prove their prowess in war they cut off the heads of 
the stain and carried them to the king. Like the Indians of 
the west, they scalped their enemies. 

"The Scythians and Celts occupied the south of Russia, and 
there came into contact with the Greek trading colonies north 
of the Black sea and gained from them some little veneer of 
civilization." 

The Mongolians, however, in the north of Asia have re- 
mained about as they were in the earliesttimes. They are still 
very much like the Indians of North America. They live in 
conical tents resembling the wigwams and are constantly 
changing their abodes. They are nomads and follow their 
herds from place to place. 




times spreading out nto vast limitless plains. There in these 
verdant solitudes, the bounds ot which seem lost in the remote 
horizon, you might imagine yourself gently rocking in the calm 
waves of some broad ocean. You sometimes come upon scenes 
more animated than these. You see rising in all directions 
tents of various dimensions looking like balloons newly inflat- 
ed. Men, mounted on fiery horses and armed with long poles, 
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gallop abreast, guiding to the best pasture great herds of cattle, 
which undulate in the distance all around like waves of the sea. 
All of a sudden, these pictures so full of animation, disappear. 
and you see nothing of that which of late was so full of life. 
Men, tents, herds, all have vanished in the twinkling of an 
eye. You merely see in the desert heaps of embers, half ex- 
tinguished fires, and a few bones, of which birds of prey are 
disputing the possession." 

The same impression is formed from the cuts which are 
used in both books. In the book by M. de Hue we have the 
rude tents of the Tartars and a view of the inside with the fur- 
niture and equipments, which remind us of the tents of the 
aborigines of America, as there are bows and arrows and 
primitive wooden vessels, and the ever recurring sofa which 




' MONGOLIAN TENT. 

esembles that in the Haidah tents. In the book by Mr. 
Morris, we have the Russian sledge, traversing the treeless 
plains in winter, and the hunter with his hounds crossing the 
tract. Everything is bleak and barren. There are other 
scenes than these, for there are Lamaseries in China and 
Thibet which M. de Hue describes, and even ancient trading 
places where Russians congregated at times, as well as the 
ancien: wall, all of which exhibit the signs of civilization. 

The history of China, as well as that of Russia, is closely 
connected with these nomad tribes. China, on three sides, 
is abundantly defended from invasion— the ocean on the east, 
and mountains and desert on the south and west. Its only 
vulnerable quarter is in the north where it joins to the vast 
region of the steppes, where from time immemorial has dwelt 
a race of hardy wanderers. We first hear of Tartar raids upon 
China in the reign of the Emperor Muh Wang in the 10th 
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century B. C. As time went on the tribes combined and fell 
in greater numbers upon the southern realm. Against these 
foes the Great Wall was built, and ages of warfare passed be- 
fore the armies of China succeeded in subduing and making 
tributary the people of the steppes." 

The Great Wall of China was built to defend the frontier 
against theTartars. This occurred in the year 314 A.D. "A 
prodigious number of laborers were employed upon it, and the 



work on this gigantic enterprise continued for ten years. The 
Great Wall extends from the westernmost point of Kan-Sen to 
the Blue Sea. 

"Mr. Barrow who, in 1791. accompanied Lord Macartney to 
China, as historiographer to the British Embassy, made this 
calculation: he supposed that there were in England and Scot- 
land 1,800,000 houses, and estimating the masonry work of 
each to be 2,000 cubic feet, he propounded thai the aggregate 
did not contain as much material as the (irr.it Wall of China, 
which, in his opinion, was enough for the construction of a wall 
to go twice around the world." M. de Hue says: "We have 
crossed it at fifteen different points, and on several occasions 
have traveled for whole clays parallel with it, and never once 
losing sight of it; and often, instead of the great double tur- 
reted rampart that exists toward Peking, we have found a 
mere low wall of brickwork or even earthwork. In some 
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places, indeed, we have found this famous barrier reduced to 
its simplest expression, and composed mostly of flint-stones 
roughly piled up. 

"It is indeed obvious that Tsin-Ciii-Hoang-Ti, in the execu- 
tion of this great undertaking, would fortify with especial care 
the vicinity of the capital, as being the point to which the 
Tartar hordes wouldjfirst direct their aggressive steps." 

The Great Wall was built in vain against vast hordes, who, 
under the name of Scythians, Huns and Tartars, were constant- 
ly crowding southward. They were diverted for a time and 
crowded down upon Parthia and the Caspian Sea, even upon 
India as early as the days of Alexander the Great. They 




moved westward and invaded the Roman Empire under the 

ii, I the Hurl! about 500 A.D. 

"This mighty plateau, largely a desert, was the swarming 
1 1 hi i-<: ill 1 In' mi i grunt invader, from these broad levels in the 
pul horde after horde of savage horsemen rode over Europe 
ind \ 1.1 frightful Huns, devastating Turksand thedesolating 
Mongolfl, The nomads are born warriors; they live on horse- 
1,1.1 ill- care ol their great hordes teach them military dis- 
BlplIlK they are always in motion, no cities to defend.no 
1,1,1m to abandon, no crops to harvest. Their home is a camp; 
WltVn the) move it moves with them; their tools are weapons 
llwft] 1 111 hand, always ready to use; a dozen times they burst 
|,| ., ,, [li YOliring lor rent from the desert anil overwhelmed the 

A u|| 1 ih 1 Over these broad spaces, the invaders swept 

. . .,1.1111 he, finding cultivated fields before them and 
1 ,i..,,ii behind them. They swam the Don, the 
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Volga and the other great rivers on their horses, or crossed 
them on the ice. Leathern boats brought over their wagons 
and artillery. They spread from Livonia to the Black Sea, 
poured into the kingdoms of the west, and would have over- 
run all Europe but for the vigorous resistance of the knight- 
hood of Germany." 

They next, under the name of Turks, crowded down between 
the two continents, took possession of the 1 loly Sepulchre, and 
as Mohammedans, still hold the key to the interior of Russia 
and the far east. 

The Tartar invasion of Asia was followed in the 13th cen- 
tury by the dreadful outbreak of the Mongol-Tartars under 
the great conqueror Genghis Khan, or Kublai Kahn, the Mon- 



KfKFOOLIAM ARCHITECTURE. 

gol Kmperor of China, who sent envoys to Japan. This great 
movement of the Mongolian Tartars affected even modern 
Europe. The Roman church was so moved that the l J ope sent 
ambassadors to the northern frontier of Persia with the hope 
of checking their course- 

These northern regions of Europe and Asia were the swarm- 
ing places of a rude population resembling the American 
aborigines, and had it not been for tht barriers of the Himalaya 
mountains on one side and the Altai range on the other, they 
would have covered all Europe and all Asia with their own 
barbarism, and made even a wider gulf between the ancient 
and modern history than that which now exists. 

In the mean time four journeys or embassies opened the 
doors into this great interior of Mongolia, one of which was so 
early and obscure that it is scarcely known even to the histor- 
ians. The journey of Fa-Hien, the journey of Marco Polo, the 
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journey of the embassy from the Pope, and that of M. de Hue, 
reveal the condition of China and Mongolia during all that 
period in which the Buddhistic faith became so prominent, 
and in which efforts were made to convert the Mongolians 
to Christianity. 

We shall see later on that the discovery of America is linked 
with the journey of Marco Polo in the 13th century and with 
the awakening of mind which even affected the Arabs and the 
Turks, as well as the Europeans, but did not occur until after 
the Reformation and the rise of Protestantism. It was between 
the time of the erection of the wall and the time of the invasion 
of Kurope by the Turks, that the journey of Fa-hien, the Bud- 
dhist priest took place. He was the first to reach the great 
Thibetan range where the Grand Lama has held sway for so 
many years. He traversed about the same territory which M. 
de Hue did 1500 years afterward, but his mission was to visit 
the Buddhist priests, while that of the French missionary was to 
convert the priests and bring the Grand Lama into allegiance to 
to the Pope of Rome if possible. The growth of Buddhism 
through China and independent Tartary occurred during these 
years. Nestorian missionaries had visited western China about 
the time that Fa-hien reached Thibet, and established there a 
branch of the Nestoiian church, and left there the earliest trace 
of Christianity in this remote interior. 

The Greek church, which is really older than the Roman, 
spread to the east and became the established church of Russia 
about 900 A. D. Mohammedanism had spread over Syria, 
Turkey, and even into India, and has proved like a wall, separat- 
ing the east from the west, and perhaps perpetuating the differ- 
ences between them. The Turks are Mongols and have the same 
Mongolian spirit of defiance, but they remain as a wedge between 
liurope and Asia and still hold the Sepulchre of Christ in their 
grasp. The differences between the nations are not owing 
altogether to ethnic descent, but to the religions which have been 
adopted. These religions are strangely correlated to the racial 
peculiarities and national history. 

Buddhism prevails in Chinaand Thibet; Mohammedanism in 
Turkey ; the Greek church in Russia; the Latin church in Italy, 
Spain, France and South America; Protestantism in Germany, 
Kngland, Scandinavia, and North America. There was an 
attempt to introduce the Latin church into China, and papal 
misiionaries were sent in large numbers. The experience was 
the same as that which has been manifest in the Phillipines and 
Spain, but there was a revolt and the missionaries were driven 
out from China, though Mongolia continued to be occupied 
more or less by missionaries of the Roman church. It was in 
ordtr to visit the missions that M. Gabet and M. de Hue were 
deputed, and made their journey to the capital of Thibet. 

These three books open the door which gives to us a view 
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of the middle kingdom, as well as the great Mongolian deserts 
on one side and the high range of Thibet on the other, and 
prepare the way for a better understanding of the history of 
Russia, China, Turkey and all those kingdoms which are con- 
tending for the dominion of the vast regions which lie beyond 
the mountains and away from the sea board. This history is 
very important at the present time, tor by it we miy understand 
the great problems before the world. From the two journeys, 
of Fa-hien and of M. de Hue, we learn that the conditions of the 




1 Lama was then as he is now, 
supreme in his mountain domain, though it was with a hope and 
expectation that he might become a convert and perhaps a vicar 
of the Pope, that M. de Hue made his way to this distant point 
ofTusang. He met with great difficulties and hardships but 
escaped the ill treatment which some recent travelers have suffer- 
ed at the hands of this exclusive people. There are certain 
views brought out by the cuts in the first volume of the Travtltrs 
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in Tartary and Thibet which are somewhat interesting. The city 
of Tolon Noor was then an emporium for Russian merchandise. 
"Its population is immense and its commerce enormous. Rus- 
sian merchandise is brought here in large quantities by the way 
of Kiakta. The Tartars bring incessant herds of camels, oxen 
and horses, and carry back in exchange tobacco, linen, and tea. 
This constant arrival and departure of strangers communicates 
to the city an animated and varied aspect." 

We learn from other cuts* the style of architecture intro- 
duced by the Buddhists. 

There is a view of the Grand Lamasery and of a Buddhist 
temple situated at the westernmost point where the Chinese 
exercised sway over the Mongolians, and another view of the 
Lamasery at Tchogortan and the home of Buddhist monks 
and hermits. The following is the description: "Its aspect is 
tolerably picturesque, especially in summer. The habitations 
of the Lamas, constructed at the foot of the mountain that 
terminates in a peak, are shaded by ancient trees, the great 
branches of which afford a retreat to infinite kites and crows. 
Some feet below these cottages runs an abundant stream, in- 
terrupted by various dams which the Lamas have constructed 
for the purpose of turning their tchukor, or fraying mills. In 
the depths of the valley, and on the adjacent hills, you see 
the black tents of the Si-Fan, and a few herds of goats and 
long haired cattle. The rocky and rugged mountain which 
backs the Lamasery, serves as an abode for five contemplative 
monks, who, like the eagles, have selected as the site of their 
eyries the most elevated and most inaccessible points. Some 
have hollowed out their retreat in the living reck; others dwell 
in wooden cells, stuck against the mountain like enormous 
swallows' nests, a few pieces of wood, driven into the rock, 
form the staircase by which they ascend or descend. One of 
these Buddhist hermits, indeed, who has entirely renounced 
the world, has voluntarilly deprived himself of these means of 
communicating with his fellows; a bag tied to a long string 
serves as the medium for conveying to him the alms of the 
Lamas and shepherds." 

Two or three journeys have recently been taken by adven- 
turous travelers to reach the deep interior and penetrate the 
dominion of the Grand Lama, who reigns supreme in Thibet, 
and strange experiences were met. 

The world can well afford to let this people rest unmolested 
in their mountain home, until the struggle between the great 
world-disputing races shall have ceased, and Mongolian, Aryan, 
Malayan, Semitic religions, institutions and systems have be- 
come blended into one. 



•The cuts were klodly furnished us by the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE FIELD MUSEUM. 

A new hall has just been opened to the Department of 
Anthropology in the Field Columbian Museum which is 
entirely devoted to the Hopi (Pueblo) Indians of Arizona. It 
is probably the best collection of the kind in the world, for it 
gives nearly all the articles which are necessary to illustrate 
the life and industries of this particular tribe. The collections 
in the National Museum are larger and illustrate the broader 
field, but even those do not so thoroughly represent this one 
locality. 

The articles, within the hall, are arranged in seventeen dif- 
ferent cases and are nearly complete collections of objects of 
industrial art as well as those of a ceremonial and domestic 
character. One of these cases contains about two hundred 
objects in pottery; among them are coiled black and white, and 
red and cream colored vessels; some of them containing very 
rare and singular symbols which were peculiar to the ancient 
Pueblos, but the significance of which is not yet understood. 
In another case are stone objects, such as axes, mauls, ham- 
mers, pestles, rubbing-stones, knives, scrapers, spears, and 
little stone mountain lions. Two or three of the axes are 
worthy of special notice. One of them is arranged for ' double* 
hafting; two others are ground to a sharp edge. A large 
number of basket-trays made by the modern Hopi and Oraibi 
Indians surmount these cases. Two, side by side, represent 
the ancient and the modern pottery and are very instructive 
on this account. Other cases are devoted to clothing still in 
use: blankets, sashes, and kilts used in ceremonies, also domes- 
tic implements, cooking utensils, spindles, drills, hair-pins and 
bird snares, all of them showing signs of use and very sugges- 
tive of the domestic life and mechanical skill of the people. 
The contrivances are rude compared with the products, for the 
blankets, sashes and kilts are remarkably well woven to have 
come from such looms. Three cases are filled with Katcina 
dolls, — the largest collection in existence. There are about 
one hundred and fifty dolls with labels attached which show 
the symbols. There are about thirty masks of more than usual 
antiquity. 

The symbols contained in the woven garments are very 
suggestive. In them we find the crooked serpent with the 
usual 'frog's foot' and 'double bars,' also the 'stepped' figures 
which are so common throughout the Pueblo territory, and 
especially among the Tusayans. There are other articles which 
have not been put in place, which will be described in the 
next number, and perhaps some of the symbols will be repre- 
sented by cuts. Especial interest centers in the life casts and 
groups of effigies wnich represent the features and forms of 
the Hopi in their surroundings. One of the groups represents 
the interior of a Pueblo apartment. Here there is the usual 
furniture of the mill or grinding trough, fire place, walls, and 
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articles hanging upon the walls. A woman is represented in 
the act of spreading the thin dough batter over a stone which 
is to make the bread; another Hopi maiden is represented as 
pounding corn, another young girl, with a water jar on her 
head, is coming up a ladder into the room; an old Hopi man 
is sitting before a loom weaving, and the wife of the chief is 
engaged in making a pottery vessel. Another case represents 
a young Indian, with a boomerang in his hand, engaged in a 
rabbit hunt. Two groups represent Katcina dancers, the one 
with the rattles in hand and fine boughs above them; the other 
sitting and 'making music' (such as it is) by drawing a deer 
scapular over a notched stick. Fortunately the music is 'not 
in tne air.' The dancers are dressed in full costume. These 
casts were taken from life and fairly represent the people as 
they are and were. 

We have here also a specimen of the Pueblo architecture in 
the cast which is placed in the same room. The whole collec- 
tion gives us a view of Pueblo life in all its variety and antique 
character. It is purely an American exhibit and the view of 
it is almost equal to going to Arizona to study the people in 
their homes. 



A GENEROUS GIFT. 

[From the Toronto World, Xov. jd, iSq8.] 

The Ontario Archaeological Museum has just been made 
the recipient of upwards of two thousand specimens of Indian 
relics, presented by George E. Laidlaw of "The Fort," Balsam 
Lake, Victoria county. Canada. For twenty years and more 
Mr. Laidlaw has pursued the study of American archaeology 
with unusal ardor, and has contributed numerous excellent 
articles to the various continental magazines devoted to archae- 
ological science, besides having at various times added his 
quota to the annual report of the Minister of F2ducation, in so 
far as it related to this subject. For some years a large por- 
tion of Mr. Laidlaw's gift has been "on deposit" in the museum, 
but the gift in question embraces a large number of specimens 
that have not been so placed. Mr. Laidlaw's public-spirited ex- 
ample is one that others might well follow, and the province 
is largely his debtor. The Victoria county collection will be 
kept by itself as an exhaustively typical illustration of primi- 
tive life in this province of a people whose identity has not yet 
been made quite clear, but who were probably of Algonquin 
origin, and whose manners and customs were somewhat modi- 
fied by intercouse with the Murons, their neighbors in the west. 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY REV. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW. 

The Behnesa Papyri. — These precious documents continue to inter- 
est more than the classical and archaeological world. And no wonder. 
For, aside from the fragments of selections from the great authors, many 
of them new to us, they are a revelation to us of business and society, of 
humanity itself, during the early centuries A D. It has been truly said of 
a note for an appointment with "My dear Serenia," ending, ''let me know 
whether you are coming by boat or donkey, that we may meet ydu accord- 
ingly," that 'Substitute train for the last mentioued and it would be suit- 
able for the nineteenth century." The one hundred and hfty-eight papyri, 
in the first volume of these documents from the site of Oxyrhynchus, are 
full of "life" as it was in Graeco- Roman Egypt. The book of nearly 300 
pages, with eight fac similes of the papyri, should lie on the library table 
of thousands of American homes. And why not? Five dollars buys the 
work. 

The second volume (189^) is already largely outlined* It will open 
with third century portions of St. Johns Gospel, of St. Pauls Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and of an Apocryphal Gospel, perhaps that according to the 
Egyptians. Prominent, too, will be much of an unknown play by Menan- 
der, and elaborate scholia on the twenty-first book of the Iliad. Among 
the classical authors will be Euripides, Thucydies. Plato, Xenophon, 
Demosthenes and Homer. 

Doubtless the recovery of the "library of Oxyrhynchus" has been the 
inspiring cause of the call for an organ in the study and publication of 
Greek papyri. The Congress of Philologists at Dresden considered the 
matter. The issue of such an organ begins in 1899, and is, I believe, to be 
a quarterly, with the title Archiv fur Papyrus Forsc/tung, and its editor 
will be Professor Wilcken of Breslau. 

Discoveries at Hierakonpolis. —In the October number of the 
Antiquarian I described the remarkable exhibit in London by Professor 
Petrie from Kom-el-Ahmar, the bite of Hierakonpolis and that of the nv re 
ancient Nekhen. The excavator was Mr. Quibell, Petrie's already distin- 
guished lieutenant. This "City of the Hawks," called 'Red Hill" by the 
Arabs, owing to the vast accumulation of potsherds there, also contained a 
remarkable and appropriate monument. Tt is that of a hawk over two feet 
high with two tall feathers and the uraeus on its head. Over the bronze 
and wood are $400 worth of beaten gold the largest single piece of gold 
ever found in Egvpt — including the head of solid gold. It is attributed to 
either the Seventh or Twelfth Dynasty. The list of royal names at the site 
find data elsewhere lead Petrie to suspect that of the at least twenty-five 
kings of the first three dynasties, none had or used a personal designation, 
and that the ka names were the sole names. He is able to give the ka 
names of twenty-two kings of that peril d, and ihinks the personal names 
of Manetho an accretion. A flood of light is being thrown upon historic 
Egypt of the pre-pyramid era by the discoveries *t Hierakonpolis, Nagada, 
Abydos, Koptos, etc., and Petrie well says that they have "revealed the 
rise of Egyptian civilization." 

The Annual Meeting of the Fund in London on Nov. roth, was 
presided over by Sir E. M. Thompson, K. C. B., vice-president, the head 
of the British Museum, owing to the illnes of Sir John Fowler, who has 
since died. He said the Fund was beyond a doubt the most successful 
literary society in existence which depended entirely upon voluntary con- 

•See The American Antiquarian for September and October, 1898, prge 303 for account of 
the first volume. 
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tributions. After giving some excellent reasons for such a statement, he 
added that a main cause of its popularity was the immense human interest 
of its work. When we open a tomb and find in it the objects of everyday 
life, the ornaments, the personal possessions, which were in use thousands 
of years ago and are still in almost the same condition as when they left 
the hands of their owners — this it was that touched us with that human 
sympathy that makes the whole world kin. He well said that "the clearing 
of the temple of Deir el-Bahari will ever be regarded as a work reflecting 
conspicious honor upon the Egypt Exploration Fund." 

Mr Herbert A Grueber. the honorary treasurer, submitted a very inter- 
esting report, The total receipts for the year ending July 31st were ^.ccG; 
but of this large sum were the legacy of £1,000 by Mr. Cooper,j£293 profits 
on the extraordinary sales of the ''Logia," and ^62 in dividends. This 
would make the subscriptions and sales of regular volumes to equal £3,651. 
The total expenditures amounted to ,£3.608; of which .£2,944 are for the 
Fund, £139 for its Archaeological Survey, and £615 for its Graf co- 
Roman branch. Of the actual subscriptions, not including the publica- 
tions, fiori Kn<(lish and American subscribers of £1,936 for the Fund only, 
/ 1,073 are from tne English and £863 from American subscribers— the 
latter divided as follows: from Boston £435, Chicago £148, New York£i28. 
Philadephia £150 — shillings and pence omitted. But, be it remembered, 
the office at Boston is the national office. It is impossible for me to com- 
pute th : total sums separately or even collectively, from the Unifed States 
for the reason that the report lumps together the American and English 
subscriptions for both the Archaeological Survey and the Graeco Roman 
Branch, and for the sales of books. What the total amounts from each of 
our local societies are I do not know; 1 only know that over £1,000 net in 
toto have gone through the Boston, or American office, to London. 

Encouraging as the report of Mr. Grueber is, it is clear that our simple 
subscription-lists, and book sales in ordinary years, cannot /V/' se, support 
our work, which is now wider and more valuable than ever before. From 
all over our land and Great Britain, repsesenting about 1 20,000,000 of peo- 
ple, there should now be raised, with compartive ease, a yearly sum of 
$25,000. We are pledged to publish three volumes and an Archaeological 
Report each year. No other learned body in the world sends to each sub- 
scriber of but five dollars for the cause, so rich and interesting a literary 
return. The honorary officials tfivr their services — in my case, — an enorm- 
ous draft of time and attention to the work. Will not an educated public 
more generally support our cause? 

Thk Program of thk Fund this winter is full of hope and prospec- 
tive hard labor. Professor Petrie will renew his researches in the 
Denderah district, accompanied by Mr. Mace. The Archaeological survey 
department will send out Mr. Davies to copy material from Old Empire 
tombs. The Graeco Roman branch again seeks for papyri in the Fayum 
through the now famous Grenfell and Hunt. And Messrs. Carter and 
Sillem are conducting, and hope to complete the work of restoration 
and transcription of mural scene*, at the temple of Queen Hatasu. Besides 
these four parties /// situ Professor Petrie's "Research Account," a kind of 
training school for students, will further investigate the dark ages of 
Egyptian history and doubtless give us still more revelations of its kings, 
and peoples. 

In addition to the second volume of Papyri announced above, 'there 
will be issued Vol. IV of the Survev, Vol. Ill of Deri-el Bahari (Hatasu's 
Temple), ana the illustrated Archaeological Report for 1898. Every pub- 
lic library in America should receive these books. 

Tiik Egypt Exploration Fund has but one American branch, and 
dp one recognized national office for the United States is in Boston. There 
l« a < orps of honorary secretaries for America, and it is desirable to in- 
• inur the force. The writer, as "the official representative of the Fund 
In America," will be glad to communicate with ladies and gentlemen inter- 
i-ftlnl in discoveries in Egypt, who may be willing to represent their sections 
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of the country and appear as such in our circulars and the Annual Report. 
Address him at 525 Beacon Street, Boston. Now that valuable antiquities 
are being distributed among our museums, it is important to state that such 
distribution is absolutely pro rata of the subscriptions, of which an exact 
list with' each address is sent to London from the American office. Local 
secretaries, however, could be of material service in presenting the claims 
of any particular museum in which they are interested. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Ancient Kings Discovered.— The remarkable characters of ancient 
history, such as Julius Cxser, Pharoah and Menes the first king of Egypt, 
"do not sleep easily in their graves." Several years ago the mummy of 
Pharoah, with those of several other kings, were exhumed from the secret 
tombs in the mountains where they had been hidden. In the last twelve 
months the remains of Menes and an inscribed emblem or signet, enabling 
the archaeologist to identify them, have been discovered near the same 
mountains, and now the ashes which covered the funeral pile of Julius 
Qesar have been found near the column which was erected to h ; .s honor. 

Older than the Pyramids. The skeletons of kings of Egypt 
which are totally unknown, but who preceded Menes, have been brought 
to light, and their style of art has been studied by the Egyptologists. This 
style is very different to that which prevailed in Egypt dur ng historic 
times, but is very similar to that which appeared in Babylonia undtr the 
Accadian dynasties. This remarkable find was made by a company of 
explorers who went in merely as a speculation and so was purely accident- 
al, the value of which was made known by the Egyptologists, Petrie and 
others. Unfortunately, for it raised the price 50 rapidly that very few 
could purchase. It consists of a large number of skeletons buried in the 
midst of circular deposits of pottery vessels and tablets engraved with 
animals and symbols which resemble those on the earlier seals of Babylon. 
A description of them has been written by the French arclneologL-t, M. 
de Morgan, and a letter from him to his brother in New York has been 
published by the New York Numismatics Society, with engravings.* These 
have been loaned to us and we shall use them in the next number. It is 
very remarkable that the civilization which existed in Egypt before the 
time of MeneF, should have so resembled that which existed in Accadia,but 
it only confirms the tradition given by Rawlinson and others that the 
Cushite race migrated along the coast of Arabia to Egypt at a very early 
date. The relics which have been discovered in Egypt illustrate this, for 
they are very different 'rom those which appeared in the dynasties which 
followed Menes. We have then a civilization which preceded the pyra- 
mids of Egvpt and which spread from Babylonia to Egypt at a date so 
ancient that the times of Abraham seem to be midein. The Cuneiform 
writing was known then and a style of art was < ommon which consisted of 
the representation of animal figures which had a mythical significance. 
The Book of Genesis, written by Moses, was a modern book compared with 
the tablets which have been exhumed. The higher critics are all out of 
time on their calculations. 



•See aUo an article by De Morgan in Popular Science Monthly for Dccen ber, 1898, p. 203. 
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The Philippine Islands a.hd their PECTUS— A Record ot Personal 
Observation and Experience, wilh a shon Summary of the more im- 
portant Facts in the History ol the Archipelago. By Dean C. Wor- 
cester. Assistant Professor of Zoology University of Michigan. The 
Macmillan Company. New York, 1898. 

This book is vert timely, for great interest is taken in the Philippine 
Island! at present. The author, who is now a professor of zoology at the 
I' Diversity of Michigan, went there wilh Dr. Steerc. two other gentleman 
and a full blooded Philippine native, and spent eleven months in 1S87 88. 
but made a second extended visit in iKjo. He spent his tune in making a 
study of the birds and nitural history of Ac island*. This sumptuous 
Volume contains an account of the l»u eipcditions and the author's experi- 
ences in gaining access 10 the- interior, passing his goods through the custom 
house and his variola adventures, with a description of the different classes 
of people. The book contains scarcely anything of ihe natural history of 
the islands, but gives an excellent idea of the difficulties ol theclimateand 
ihe dangers thai arise from the drverse population. 

Changes have occurred and perhaps it is safer to travel in the islands 
now than then, but probably similar experiences would befall am traveler 
Irom Ihis counirv. Ihe Spanish.are not in the ascendancy and cannot make 
as much trouble through red tape and inaction 10 those who arc entering 
the ports, but there is the same climate, the same population, and about Ihe 
same condition of society now as there was ten years ago. Primitive plow- 
ing, with one os instead of iwo. paths instead or roads, streams with no 
bridges, baggage borne on men's backs, the water buffalo instead of the 
horse >r the railroad car, ihe typhoon which uproois irees and unroofs 
houses, malaria which "11 deadly," a climate which is not altogether -love- 
ly," digestive troubles which tecjuire constant die-ting and make fruit a 
necessity instead of a luxury, and require the people to feed upon rice 
rather iban upon meals; the modality which is already threatening our 
soldiers seriously, and other pscuharitiM, make the islands to be dreaded 
rather than regarded as a paiadise. 

There is no partisan parti-colored view brought out in the volume, but 
an unbiased and plain statement of facts. There is another side to the 
picture. The "Moro" houses built above the waler and thatched remind 
us of the lake dwellings. The skin of the huge python, twenty ttto feet 
and six inches long, and which weighed 375 pounds, reminds of anmals 
which are still more ancient. A typical "Tagbanua" house is built up on 
bamboo stilts and surrounded by tropical vegetation. The dances which 
art attended wilh music on drums, bamboo lluti-s, jewsharps. and banjos; 
cock-fights which are the national amusement as much as are bull-lights 
in Spain; fullv armed Moros with shields and spears are novelties which 
can he seen only in these islands. The watch towers have already been 
spoken of. It seems very strange when buildings which resemble ancient 
lake dwellings, and men and women who are as primitive as the people of 
the paleolithic age should be so closely associated with modernpalati.il 
residences and people who are dressed in the latest style; that canoes and 
boats which resemble those which have been dug out of the peat bogs of 
Europe should be rloalingin ihe water near ihe magnificent steamers and 
inen-of-war. 

The population seems to be distributed according to race descent: the 
Moros in the central portion, the Tagbanua. a Pacific people, along the 
northern coast; the Uattaks in the northern mountain regions; theFilipinos 
near the coast, and the Spaniards. Chinese and Americans in the cities. In 
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Manila civilization appears. There are two lines of street cars, and canals 
radiate in difierent directions. The Chinese serve as barbers, carpenters, 
tanners, cobblers and tinsmiths, and retain their national costumes. Old 
Manila, built in 1590, is surrounded by walls and moats, eight city gates 
and eight draw-bridges, which remind us of Europe in feudal times. Three 
stages of civilization, and nearly all nationalities are represented on this 
island. The cuts and plates in the book bring out these various points. 
By them we are carried back to the primitive days of Polynesia and the 
early stages of society. One cut represents a group of Mangyans and 
their house. The Spanish home of Senor Montinegro has an air ofelegance 
which is in strong contrast with the picture of the natives. A Philippine 
saw mill with men furnishing the power after the old style, takes us back 
half way to barbarism. In fact one may go up and down the scale with 
about every page of the cook, and il in the book, it is more likely to be the 
case in the inlands. 

There are many things agreeable, others very disagreeable, but 
American civilization seems bound to spread, and it is well that we have so 
elogant a book to tell us about the new field. 

The Macmillan Company have put the volume into elegant shape and 
there will no doubt be a large demand for it. 



The Making of Pennsyvania.— An Analysis of the Elements of the 
Population and the Formative Influences that Created one of the 
Greatest of the American States. By Sidney George Fisher, author of 
"Pennsylvania: Colony and Commonwealth." J. P. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 1896. 

The making of Pennsylvania seems to have been like the making of a 
mosaic on a very difficult background. The fragments went together 
fairly well until the last piece was put in place, and the problem was, how 
to adjust this piece without displacing others. 

There were different nationalitis represented at the very beginning, 
such as Dutch, Swedes, English, Quakers, Germans, Scotch, Irish and 
Connecticut Yankees, the most of whom, except the latter, settled quietly, 
carrying their peculiarities with them and choosing such places as were 
suited to their taste. "The Dutchman builds trading posts and lies in his 
ship, off shore, to collect the furs. The gentle Swede settles on the soft, 
rich meadow lands, and his cattle wax fat and his barns are full of hay. 
The Frenchman enters the forest, sympathizes with the inhabitants and 
turns half savage to please them. As soon as the Englishman came he 
attacked the forest with his ax; and that simple instrument with the rifle is 
the natural coat of arms of America, for all of British blood who were 
frontiersmen." These, with the Germans and Scotch-Irish, formed the first 
settlers, the last nationality having furnished some of the most prominent 
men, such as Governors Curtin, Geary, Johnston, Pollock and Pattison, and 
three chief justices, McKean, Gibson and Black. Grant, Jackson, Greely, 
Blaine and the immortal Lincoln were from this stock, though they were 
not Pennsylvanians. 

The religious differences seemed to correspond with the nationalities. 
The Scotch-Irish were Presbyterians; many of the Germans were Mora- 
vians, others were Lutherans and Quakers, though the Quakers originated 
in England. The same movement of thought which produced the Quakers 
in England, sent a wave of quietism over Europe which resembleclthat of 
the Quakers, still the Pennsylvania Quaker was formal and stiff like the 
Puritan. He was close and abstemious, but despised learning, poetry and 
music, while the Puritan was devoted to learning and literature. The 
Mennonites, Tunkers and Baptists were also Germans. Many of the 
French were Huguenots, some were Catholics. Besides these, there were 
many other sects, Separatists, United Brethern, Labadists, and those of no 
religion, "Atheists, Deists and Naturalists." It is said by some that Penn- 
sylvania lacks unity on account of the diversity of its scenery, and the 
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barriers produced by physical geography. There were, however, unseen 
barriers which kept the people apart at the very beginning. The Mora- 
vians, who settled at Bethlehem not far from Philadelphia, have been more 
prominent than any other sect, because of their origin and history, though 
they were not as numerous as the Lutherans or Quakers. 

The most remarkable events and the most tragic scenes occurred in 
connection with the settlement of the people from Connecticut in Wyom- 
ing Valley. The history of this struggle is well known, but is reviewed 
rtroron£hly in this book. The writer evidently sympathizes with the Penn- 
sylvania side, but he gives the history very clearly. The book is written in 
an interesting style, is fascinating and should be read by all. 
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Life in Early Britain,— Being an Account of the Early Inhabitants of 
this Island and the Memorials which They have left behind Them. By 
Bertram C. A. Windle, D. So,. M. D.. M. A.. Trinity College. Dublin, F. S. 
A. (London and Ireland), Dean of the Medical Faculty and Professor of 
Anatomy. Mason College, Birmingham. With Maps, Plans and Illustra- 
tions. G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York: D. Nutt, London, 1897. 

Aboriginal Chit>f>ed Stone Implements of Xcw York.— prepared by 
Win. M. Beam hamp, S. T. I). Bulletin of New York State Museum. Vol. 
4. No. \(\ Albany; price 25 cents. Also, Polished Stone Articles used by 
the New York Aborigines before and during European occupation, — Pre- 
pared by Win. M. Beauchamp, S. T. D. Bulletin of N. \ . Stf.te Museum, 
Vol. 4. No. 18. Albany University. Price 25 cents. 

The Religion of Hah Ionia ami Assyria. Bv Morris Jastrow, Jr.. Ph. D., 
Leipzig, Professor of Semitic Languages in University of Pennsylvania. 
Ginn & Co., publishers, Boston. 

Historic Pilgrimages in \e:o England. By Edwin M. Bacon. Silver, 
Burden & Co.. New York, Boston, Chicago. 

Christianity The World Religion. Lectures delivered in India and 
Japan by John Henry Barrows. D. IV. President of the Worlds First Parlia- 
ment of Religions; and Haskell Lecturer on Comparative Religion in the 
Universitx of Chicago. A, C. McClurg £ Co.. Chicago. 1897. 

.-/ Re. or d cf Study in Abo*igi*ial American languages. By Daniel 
G. Brinton. A. M.. M. D.. LL. P., So. P.: Professor cf American Archaeol- 
ogy and Linguistics in the University of Pennsylvania. Printed for private 
distribution: Media. Pa.: i$o£. 

The Ling u is: L Crfkeg*a?h\ y the t *..\v Region. By Daniel G. Brin- 
ton. Reprinted Nov. 1-. i£o$. from proceedings of the Am. Phiks. Society. 
Vol. XXXY1L 

1\mUs F*x*k :ke Tolems y :ke /.•V.rVn. Collected by fames Deans; 
edited by Oscar Love!! Triggs. Archives of the International Folk-lore 
Assoc: at:cn. Vol. 11. Chicago. iSoS. 
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BRITISH STONE CIRCLES. 

BY A. L. LEWIS, F. C. A,, 
7r,\inuvr,<f tht Ant/umfologUal Institute <•/ Great Britain and Ireland. 

(Copyright both Iti Aliirili ind Lnl!»nd rattmd t>y the Author 1 

There are certain antiquities which, though not absolutely 
confined to Great Britain, are more numerous there than in any 
other part of the world, and are of greater size and importance 
there than in all the rest of the world, so far as it has been 
archieologically explored. These are the circles of stones, of 
which Stonehenge is better known, especially to Americans, than 
any other. 

These circles may be divided into three classes : i . Hut circles, 
or continuous circular walls, seldom more than three feet high, and 
generally formed of blocks as thick and broad as they are long, 
which are the lower parts of prehistoric dwellings ; these vary in 
diameter from ten to thirty feet, the larger ones having often had 
central supports for the roof in addition to the circular walls. 
2. Small ciicles of rather thin flat stones set on edge, which have 
been placed round the bases of sepulchral tumuli, either close to 
them as retaining walls, or as fences or ornaments at a little dis- 
tance from them. 3. Circles of separate upright stones, which 
are generally much larger than the circles of the first and second 
classes, for their diameters vary from 60 to 380 feet, while the 
great circle of Abury was at least 1,100 feet in diameter. The 
stones ol which circles of this kind are composed also vary in 
size, from pillars less than three feet high and a foot or so in 
width and thickness, to monoliths twenty feet high, six feet wide 
and three feet thick, like the largest at Stonehenge ; or masses 
fifteen feet high and broad, and six feet thick, like some of those 
which still remain at Abury. Some of the stones of these circles 
are more or less rudely shaped, but most of them show no sign 
of working. 

The present article will be confined to the consideration of 
circles of the third class, and of their possible objects, with regard 
to which archaeologists are by no means agreed, for, while circles 
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of the first class have clearly formed parts of dwellings, and those 
of the second class are unanimously admitted to have formed 
parts of tombs, there are points about those of the third class 
which are differently interpreted by different writers, and regarded 
as purely accidental and meaningless by others. 

Of all circles, large or small, the best known and most numer- 
ously visited is Stonehenge (eight miles from Salisbury). The 
outer circle at Stonehenge is 97 feet in diameter inside, and, 
when (if ever) complete, consisted of thirty stones, each about 
thirteen feet high, the tops of which were connected by stones 
laid across the spaces between them, which stones were kept in 
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place by projections on the tops ol the upright stones which fitted 
into holes made in the horizontal stones. Within this circle was 
another of small upright stones, which, if ever complete, num- 
bered about forty-four. Within these again were five groups of 
three stones each, two upright supporting one horizontal, the 
latter being kept in place by tenons and mortices cut in the solid 
stone, like those of the outer circle; these five groups of 
trilithons were arranged in the form of a horseshoe, the highest 
being to the southwest, with two lower ones on each side, and an 

opening nearly forty feet wide between them to the northeast. 

Inside this horseshoe of trilithons was another, consisting of nine- 
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teen upright stones, from 10 to 12}4 feet high (the highest being in 
front of the highest trilithon), with an opening to the northeast 
coinciding with lhat of the horseshoe of trilithons. Within these, 
and in front of the great central trilithon, was a flat stone, more 
than 16 feet long and 2\', wide, which is usually called the 
"altar stone." A Irench and low bank surround (he circle at a dis- 
tance of about 1 00 feet ; an avenue, marked out by earthern banks, 
leads from the trench in a northeasterly direction, and at a dis- 
tance of 96 feet along this avenue is a large upright stone, with 
a pointed, but unworked top, known as the " Friar's Heel," 
which is in such a position that anyone standing on the "altar 
stone" on the morning of midsummer day may see the sun rise 
just over the top of the "Friar's Heel." Some say that this stone 
has no connection with the circle, but marks probably an isolated 
burial . but, if the stone were not there at all, the arrangement of 




the circles and of the avenue would still point unmistakeably in 
the direction of the midsummer sunrise. 

Though I have omitted many details which have caused 
much discussion among archaeologists and others, I have 
described Stonehenge at considerable length, because it is unique 
as regards the cap stones connecting the upright stones, and in 
some other particulars; and because it combines characteristics 
of different localities in a way no other circle does, and gives a 
key to the object of other and. as I think, older ones, for my im- 
pression is that Geoffrey of Monmouth's statement that Stone- 
henge wis set up as a memorial of some British nobles treach- 
erously murdered by the Saxons, is very likely to be correct. If 
so, it was probably erected in its present form on the site of an 
oldtr circle, by Britons, who, though Christians themselves, had 
some knowledge of the rites and ceremonies of pagan times and 
adopted this form of memorial to show their connection with 
the pre Roman inhabitants, and it may in that case have been the 
only solar temple in which th? sun was never adored. 
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or are known to have existed. 

circles: The Rolirich. near 
; - Mitchell's Fold," Shrop- 

Winterbourne, Dorsetshir 



If the " Friar's Heel" at Stonehenge were really set up to 
mark the midsummer sunrising point, there should, it would 
seem, be some indication of the same point in other circles, and 
it is to this lhat I have directed particular attention, with the fcl- 
towing results: 

Single stones are to be found 
to the northeast of the followin 
Chipping- Norton in Oxfordshirt 
shire ; Winterbourne, Wiltshire 
Scorhill on Dartmoor, and Dance Maen, near Penzance, Corn- 
wall. At Abury in Wiltshire, and Arbor Lowe in Derbyshire, 
the circles were surrounded by high banks which shut out the 
horizon from the view of those inside them, and at both places a 
shrine, technically called a "cove." consisting of 3 stones forming 3 
sides of a square. | | the open side of which laced northeast, 
stood in the centre- At Stanton Drew, near Bristol, there is a 
group of three circles and some other stones which are arranged 
in lines with each oilier, and apparently at carelully proportioned 
distances, some of which may have a symbolical meaning; in 
one of these lines a circle occupies the position to the northeast 
of the principal circle, which is elsewhere occupied by a single 
stone. A "cove" similar to lhat at Abury stands near these circles. 

Near Penmaenmawr in North Wales there are two fallen 
stones northeast of a circle, but being in a valley they would not 
be of much use as indicators of the sun-rising point. However 
they direct the eye to a group of three hills beyond. At 
Mitchell's Fold in Shropshire there is, or was, also a stone in a 
northeasterly direction, but the sun-rising point is occupied by a 
high hill, beyjnd which, in the same line, and at an equal dis 
tance, is another circle, called the "Hoarstone," or Marshpool 
Circle, beyond which, again, is a group of three low hills. The 
observation of these facts led me to think that in hilly countries 
the circle builders had (very wisely) placed their circles in such 
a position that some prominent hill top shouid lulill the function 
of indicator, which on level ground was discharged by a single 
stone. 1 am now inclined to think that the order of precedence 
may have been the reverse, and tint the hill may have been the 
first to be made use of, the single stone being set up where a hill 
was not available. Be this as it may, hills take the place of stones 
to the northeast of circles not only in Wales and Shropshire, as 
already stated, but at Fernworthy on Dartmoor, at Stannon, at 
Leaze, at the Trippet Stones and Stripple Stones, and at Bosked- 
nan, all in Cornwall. In Cumberland, again, there is another 
variation; instead of the stone or hill being to the northeast of 
the circle, the circle is to the northeast of the stone or hill, but 
the line of orientation remains the same — southwest to northeast. 
Thus, at " Long Meg" and her " Daughters," the single stone 
called " Long Meg " is southwest of the circle formed by the 
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other stones (the •' Daughters "*) ; while at Swinside the most 
prominent hill near — Black Combe — is southwest from the circle, 
and a group of three smaller hills is northeast from it. 

The circles in which I have not 
found some reference to the northeast i 

are very few, and even in the cases 
where nothing is to be found now, there 
may have been an outlying stone which 
has been removed or destroyed. 
I_ In speaking of the northeast, I must 
not, however, be taken to mean that par- 
ticular point of the compass, but any 
point between north and east from the 
centre of the circle. In many cases the 
point is that of the midsummer sunrise, 
but in others it may have been that of 
the Beltane or 1st of May sunrise, or 
the sunrise on ome other date. Some- 
times it is too far north to refer to the 
sunrise, but in that case it may have been 
the point of the first appearance of 
the dawn. There is a precedent for 
this in an Egyptian bas-relief on which a king is represented as 
adoring the Zodiacal light immediately preceding the sunrise.J 
In other cases, however, the object of adoration or observation 

n«ay have been the 
pole - star of the 
period, or some 
other star. The 
observations of Sir 
J. Norman Lock- 
yeron the orienta- 
tion of the temples 
of Egypt, and of 
Mr. Penrose on the 
orientation of the 
temples of Greece; 
I may add, those 
of Mr. Swan on the 
ruins of Mashona- 
land, furnish ample 
ground for adopt- 
ing this view. 
Another interesting point is the use which is made of triple- 
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•There were, however, some circles— now destroyed— to the northeast of Long Meg circle. 

t With hill midway between in the same line as Fnar's Heel in Shropshire . 

I Proc Soc Bib. Arch., Vol: XV., pp. w>4 and 3 80 . 

See also Job III., 9, for a reference to the stars of the twilight preceding the dawn. 

§ And its position in reference to the two most prominent moan tains near it. 
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summits, or groups of three hills. 


At Mount Murray in the Isle 


of Man there is a small circle, c 


n the north of which is an 


avenue winding round from its entrance on the northeast of the 


circle to its junction with the circle on the northwest. At its 


entrance, this avenue is formed of two banks of earth, four or 




five feet high, faced with 




stones at intervals ; of these, 


^ -f:i>. 


that on the left on enter- 




• w 


ing has one stone at the 


A 




end of it, while that on 


~ J $ -., 




the right has three stones 
at the end of it. This rule 


.. ^ 


<-,tiU 


stems to have been followed 






in placing the circles with 




regard to the hills, the 
point to be faced being 




north or northwest. At the 




circle near Keswickin Cum- 




berland the entrance is due 




north ; on the left the lofty 


i 


: 


single summit of Skiddaw 




rises 34 west of north ; on 


CIRCLE AT SWINSIDE. CUMBERLAND* 


the right the equally lofty 




summit of Blencathra, which 


has the appearance of a triple peak, is 34 — 5 east of north. 


At the Swinside circle in the same 




county the single top of Black 


A- 


Combe is on the southwest, and a 


i 


group of three lower hills to the 




northeast. At Penmaenmawr, and 




at the Hoarstone in Shropshire 


there are, as at Swinside, groups 


of three hills to the northeast of 


.M ■'■ 


the circles. This would seem to 


indicate that the right hand and 


the northeast were associated in 


s*i -. 


the minds of the circle builders. 


At the Stannon circle on Bodmin 


/ 


Moor in Cornwall, Rough Torf 


TVy^r ftffftW-, TV 


indicates a sunrising point north 


**•&* TMf- /**>v'i - f "«'i 


of east, while thiee out of the five 


points of Brown Willyf peep up 


s 


due east, over an intervening 


CIRCLES ON BODMIN MOOR.J 


ridge, in a very remarkable man- 




ner. At Abury a shrine of three stones occupied the middle of the 


• The highest hill BUlit U> tlrt KHltllW.lt, Uiree s 


Dkllar hill* — A., li, C— to the cortlieut. 


» The two Ugkau 11.11s in Cornwall. 
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the hills. 
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northern circle, while a single stone stood in the centre of the 
southern circle. 

This symbolism, as it may be called, of three and one is sug- 
gestive of a trinity in unity, which, however, would not be 
Christian, but phallic; the life-giving influence of the sun pour 
ing into a circle from the point of a single menhir might also be 
held to bear a phallic signification by those who wished it to 
do so. 

The relation of the circles to the hills, the examples of which 
are too numerous and striking to be accidental, might be also 
suggestive of mountain worsliip, were it not that mountains are 
in fact associated with sun worship. Thus, in Egyptian theology, 
we have the " mount of glory," where the sun rises and is saluted 
by the powers of the east.* 

The American explorers in Assos have remarked upon the 
positions of the Lesbian 01ympus(due south) and of Mount Ida 
(northeast) from the temple thereof and there are many references 
in the Old Testament to hills and mountains as more or less 
holy, and others which clearly point to their connection with the 
earlier solar religion of Canaan.J 

The orientation of the Euphratean Pyramid Temples appears 
to be upon the same lines and, perhaps, to explain in some meas- 
ure the orientation of the British circles. The corners of these 
temples face the cardinal points ; the northeastern face is called 
in Akkadian, ''the cardinal point of the mountains," and in 
Assyrian, " the rising"; but the southeastern face is called in 
Akkadian, "the funereal point," which accords with the conclu- 
sion I have drawn from the British monuments, namely, that the 
line S.W.-N.E. is indicative of summer and of worship and 
renewed life, while the line N. W.-S.E. is devoted to winter and 
death. § Many of the Asiatic races (particularly in the north), 
however, regard the north as the region of night and of demons; 
and, when facing the rising sun, regard the right hand, or south, 
as propitious, and the left hand, or north, as the reverse.|| There 
are, thus, two rather contradictory lines of thought in connection 
with orientation ; one coming from northern Asia, and the other 
from Egypt, Arabia, Chaldea, etc., so that it either can be clearly 
identified in the scheme of any ancient monument some progress 
may be made towards tracing the origin of those by whom that 
structure was erected. 



•Sir P. I^page Renouf (President) in Proc. Soc. Hibl. Arch., Vol. XVIII., p. 8; Vol. 
XIX (1897), p. 145. 

+ " Century " October, 1886. 1 might give many extracts from the Reports of the Smithson- 
ian Institute bearing upon sun-worship, circular dances, and ancient American structures which 
have many very suggestive characteristics, but it is hardly necessary that I should do this for 
American readers. They can look them out for themselves 

♦I Sam., Chap. IX., v. 12: Chap. X , v. 5. Psalms LXV1II., v. 15; CXXI., v. r. Jeremiah, 
Chap. XVII., v. 2; III., v. 23. II. Kings, Chap. XVI., v. 4. Hosea, Chap. IV., v. 13. 

§ Robt. Brown, Jr., F. S. A., in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. (1892), Vol. XVI., p. 285. 

fl Major Conder, Altar*, Hieroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions, p I8..j. Landi* on Korean* in 
Jouin. Authrop. Inst., Vol. XXV., p. 345. 
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In a few cases outlying stones and other notable features may 
be in directions other than between north and east, and they seem 
to fall into groups at certain points, which may have had some 
meaning, but there are not many of them. In hilly countries, 
there may be hills in various directions, but, although the circle 
builders could not remove them, they could ignore them, and 
probably did ; while their presence, perhaps, served then, as now, 
to divert the attention of the uninitiated from those to which the 
circle builders attached importance. 

Many astronomical and other theories have been propounded 
with respect to Stonehenge, based mainly upon the measure- 
ments of the various parts, and the number of stones composing, 
or supposed to have composed them, and I have sometimes 
thought that no one would be more surprised at some of these 
theories than the builders of Stonehenge themselves, could they 
be brought to their knowledge. Yet it is not unlikely that some 
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of the measurements at Stonehenge had a meaning, for, in some 
of the much ruder circles of which I have for the most part 
been treating, proportion in the diameters of the circles and in 
the distances between them seems to have been very carefully 
observed. This was first suggested to me by the relation of the 
Shropshire circles, Mitchell's Fold and the Hoarstone, and the 
hill between them, and by the symmetrical position of the circle 
near Keswick to Skiddaw and Blencathra mountains; but it was 
more clearly established by measurements of the five circles on 
Bodmin Moor in Cornwall, and the comparison of the distances 
between them and their positions in relation to each other, as 
shown by observations on the ground, which extends over three 
square miles, and by the ordnance map, on the scale of six 
inches to the mile, prepared by the British government The 
distances between the different circles and the diameters of the 
circles themselves, all work out (subject to a small percentage of 
error in workman^iip^ in even numbers of an ancient cubit.* 



• KuU »let.»»U ,*t ihe»e n:«-,\Murmcnt\ h«\e heen punted -n the Proc. Soc Antiq., Load., 189a; 
•' Nature," j» »\ lune.iS.x-; loutn«l \nthiop. ln\t , i$of ; Journal Ro\*l Inst.,C< 
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The circles at Stanton Drew, near Bristol, also show evidence 
of much careful planning. The diameters of the three circles are 
in the proportions of 5, yy£ and 19; the distance from the cen- 
tre of the great circle to an outlying stone, called the Quoit, is 
five diameters of the great circle, or nineteen diameters of the north- 
eastern circle — the latter having the same diameter as the outer cir- 
cle at Stonehenge ; the distance from the centre of the southwest- 
ern circle in a straight line through the centre of the great circle 
to the Quoit is seven diameters of the great circle ; while the dis- 
tance from the group of three 
*uo«r . stones, called the Cove, in a 
f straight line through the 

centre of the great circle to 

that of the northeastern cir- 

- two sToMfi £ cle is twice seven diameters 

^9 L of the northeastern circle; 
<M * T w c '* ctf there is, therefore, not only 

proportion, but method in 

• i.wc.RtLt t h e proportion. The parish 

stanton drew. church is near the Cove, and 

infringes on the line between 
it and the circles, so it may have been placed there in accord- 
ance with the well known policy of the early Christians in Gaul 
and Britain. The distance from the centre of the great circle to 
two other outlying stones is nine diameters of the great circle; 
all these measurements are within an average working error of 
one- half of one per cent. 

Diodorus Siculus quotes from Hecateus (whether of Abdera, 
who lived in the fourth century B. C, or of Miletus, who lived 
in the sixth century B. C, is uncertain) an account of an island 
of the Hyperboreans where Apollo (or the sun) had a stately 
grove and renowned temple of a round form, beautified with 
many rich gifts, and of which he says further " that in this island 
the moon seems near the earth; that certain eminences of a ter- 
restrial form are seen in it; that the gods visit the island once in 
the course of nineteen years, in which period the stars complete 
their revolution, and that, for this reason, the Greeks distinguish 
the cycle of nineteen years by the name of the greater year." 
There is little doubt that the island referred to was Great Britain, 
and the temple has been thought to have been the great circle at 
Abury, but Stanton Drew, though much smaller, is far more 
accessible from the sea, and, therefore, more likely to have been 
known to casual visitors, and the embodiment of the number 19 
in its measurements makes its identity with the temple of 
Hecateus very probable. 

There is a fashion in archaeology, as in other things, and it 
has of late years been the fashion for archaeologists to declare 
that all the circles were burial places — outer railings of family 
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cemeteries — and that the outlying stones were a mere matter of 
accident ; while a connection with the hills has not occurred to 
any of them. The fact that the outlying stones are arranged in 
certain lines, and at certain distances, shows that their position 
is no accident, but part of a scheme which indicates somethng 
more than burial, snd, although interments of a casual nature 
have been found in some circles, yet there are many, including 
some of the largest, in which no grave has been found, and one 
such case tully established is enough to show that burial was no 
more the primary object of the circles than it is of our churches. 

There is, however, one set of circles of which burial was 
apparently the chief object. These are round about Aberdeen, 
and are ol a peculiar censtruction. They have a cist, covered by 
a tunulus, in the centre, the latter being faced by a circle of 
small stones close together, and surrounded at a distance of a few 
feet by an ordinary open circle of large, upright stones, the 
largest being usually to the south, and the others diminshing 
regularly to the north. The space between the two largest at 
the south is filled up by a large single stone, standing on its 
longest edge, which is locally called the altar-stone ; this arrange- 
ment is not found, so far as 1 have been able to discover, any- 
where, except in the country round Aberdeen, where, however, 
there have been great numbers of these circles; (he altar-stone 
at Stonehenge, the counterpart of which is not found in any other 
English circle, is the nearest approach to it, but that is a flat 
stone, lying on the ground in front of the highest trilithon — not 
standing on edge between other stones. 

Strangely enough, although burial was apparently the princi- 
pal, if not the only object of these circles, it is with regard to 
them that we have the clearest evidence of a very old tradition 
of their being places where pagan rites were performed by pagan 
priests. 

The English antiquary Aubrey has been charged with invent- 
ing the theory that the circles were temples — Druidic temples, 
but Dr. Garden, professor of theology at Aberdeen, wrote to 
Aubrey in 1692, describing'some of these circles and saying: 
"The general tradition throughout this kingdom concerning this 
kind of monuments is that they were places of worship and sac- 
rifice in heathen times," and an Aberdeenshire tradition which 
was old more than two hundred years ago, is not to be lightly 
set aside, for the country then, surrounded as it was by sea on 
two sides and by mountains populated by wild Highlanders, who, 
as Dr. Garden says, " spoke Irish," on a third side, was in a con- 
dition in which old traditions might well be perpetuated for cen- 
turies. Having regard to theclearly primary sepulchral purpose 
of these Aberdeen's stone circles, and to their usual direction to 
the north, as well as to their geographical position, it seems by 
no means unlikely that they may have been constructed under 
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northern Asiatic influence; while those of southern Britain, 
with their northeasterly references, seem rather to have been 
erected under influences originating from some of the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, such references as they exhibit 
to the north being in all probability to some star, or stars, which 
indicated the approach of dawn, as is shown by Sir J. Norman 
Lockyer to have been the case with some of the Egyptian 
temples. Here, then, we possibly obtain a glimpse of one of the 
earliest of the many racial mixtures, the ultimate product of 
which has become the " free born Englishman." 

I have said that large stone circles, although more numerous in 
Great Britain than in all the rest of the world, are not abso- 
lutely confined to that island. Some small circles of the class 
(No. 3) of which I have been mainly treating, are, perhaps, to 
be found in Ireland, but I have not seen them myself. There 
were, perhaps, a dozen more or less complete circles in Brittany, 
and the adjoining islands, which, according to information sup- 
plied to me by the late Admiral Tremlett, who was a frequent 
visitor to that part of the world, seem to have had a preponder- 
ance of references to the northeast, in the shape of outlying 
stones, alignments, etc. Of these, the most interesting are 
the two circles of Er Lanic, of which one-and-a-half, together 
with outlying stones to the northeast and southwest, are now 
beneath the waters of the Morbihan. Mr. Barrington Brown 
has described a circle in British Guiana, 30 feet in diameter, 
formed of rude stones two or three feet high and five to six 
feet apart. Circles are said also to exist in Peru and other parts 
of South and Central America. Rumors of circles in Morocco, 
Algeria, Australia and Persia have been circulated, but in the 
absence of trustworthy descriptions it is difficult to say any- 
thing about them. There are some small ones in Palestine, of 
which Colonel Conder says: "The circle is a sacred enclosure, 
outside which the Arab still stands with his face to the rising 
sun" ; from Ezekiel, chapter viii., verse 16, this would seem to 
have been the proper position for a sun-worshipper. Colonel 
Forbes Leslie described a circle 27 feet in diameter, which con- 
sisted of 23 very small stones, the three largest being three 
feet high, fixed in the ground at the west, facing the east, while 
on the east was a stone set back * These were in western 
India, on the table land above the ghauts in the Mahratta 
country; sacrifices of cocks were offered in these circles, and 
broken lamps were found which appeared to have been used 
during the ceremonies. Colonel Meadows Taylor described 
rocks in India surrounded by stone circles which were used by 
shepherds for sacrifices. Mr. Walhouse has, also, described a 
circle in the Nilgiri hills with a smaller e'rele to the east of it. 



•The sun rises very little north of east in India. 



SOME OF THE TABLETS OF MONTREAL. 

BY KEY. JOHN MACLEAN. 

Montreal is rich in historic associations which have gathered 
around it since old Mount Royal was first visited in 1535 by 
Jacques Cartier. A few years ago the Numismatic and Anti 
quartan Society of Montreal erected tablets at various points 
in the city, to preserve for posterity a record of names, brave 
deeds and dashing exploits in the days of New France and 
during the early English regime. For three hundred years the 
site of the ancient town of Mochelaga was unknown, although 
it was a place of considerable importance when visited by 
Jacques Cartier in r 5 3 =; . but it was accidenlly discovered nearly 
in front of McGill College grounds on Sherbrooke street, 
toward Metcalf street, by men digging for foundations. /• 
tablet on Guy street, near Sherbrooke street, reads as follows: 
"Site of a large Indian village, claimed to be the town of 
Hochelaga, visited by Jacques Cartier in 1535." On this site 
were found a skeleton in a sitting posture, broken pottery, 
pipes, and bones of animals used as food. A tablet on the 
City Hall, also, reads: " To Jacques Cartier, celebrated naviga- 
tor of St. Malo, discovered Canada and named the St. Law- 
rence in 1 534- 

In [61 1. Champlain, accompanied by an Indian and a French- 
men, visited the island of Montreal, and was so impressed with 
the site that he selected it for a city. Custom House Square 
was chosen as the first public square. A tablet on the old 
Custom House reads: "The first public square of Montreal, 
1657. ' La Flace du Marche,' granted by the seigneurs 1676." 
On the site of the present Custom House, Champlain sojourned 
in 161 1, and having selected a site for the town, planted two 
gardens, surrounded by walls of clay. Thirty-one years later, 
I.)e Maisonncuve landed with the Governor De Montmagny; 
Father Vimont. a Jesuit: two women, and fifty-five male 
colonists, thus laying the foundations of the city. Two tablets 
on the front of the Custom House record the facts: " This site 
was selected and named in [61 t La Place Royal, by Samuel de 
Champlain, the founder of Canada"; and, " Near this spot, on 
the iSth of May, 1642, landed the founders of Montreal, com- 
manded by Paul de Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneuve. Their 
first proceeding was a religious service." A picket fort mounted 
with cannon, where the inhabitants found shelter from the 
attacks of the Iroquois, stood on Commissioners street behind 
the thoroughfare in the rear of the Custom House, known as Port 
street, and was know sometimes as the F<irt de Ville Marie. A 
tablet on the site reads: " Here was the first Fort of Ville 
Maiie, first dwelling place of the founders of Ville Marie; 
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built 1643; demolished 1648; replaced by the house of Mon- 
sieur de Callieres, 1686." On Foundling street, marking the 
site of the residence of Governor de Callieres is a tablet, as 
follows: "Site of the chateau of Louis Hector de Callieres, 
Governor of Montreal, 1648; of New France, 1698-1703. He 
terminated the fourteen years' war with the Iroquois by treaty 
at Montreal 1701." The feudal lords of the city were the 
Gentlemen of the Seminary of Notre Dame, who erected the 
first Manor House, which stood in the small court of Frothing- 
ham and Workman, reached by an open passage from St. Paul 
street. The tablet upon the present warehouse reads: "Upon 
this foundation stood the first Manor House of Montreal, built 
1661; burnt 1852; rebuilt 1853. It was the Seminary of St. 
Sulplice from 1661 to 1712. Residence of De Maisonneuve, 
Governor of Montreal, and of Pierre Raimbault, Civil and 
Criminal Lieut-General." Within the original fort was built 
the earliest church in Montreal, which was of bark, and this 
was replaced in 1655 by the first parish church, on the north 
corner of St. Sulplice and St. Paul streets, where a tablet marks 
the site. 

The Seminary at Paris founded the black-faced Seminary of 
St. Sulplice, adjoining the Parish Church, in 1710. and in this 
building have been kept from the beginning the baptismal and 
other registers of the city. One of the tablets on its walls 
reads: "Here lived, in 1675, Daniel de Grisolou, Sieur Dulhut, 
one of the explorers of the upper Mississippi; after whom the 
city of Duluth was named. Upon the face of the Imperial 
Building, Place d'Armes, are two tablets. One of which 
records the fact that the Imperial Building stands upon the 
second lot granted on the Island of Montreal, and the other 
reads: " Near this square, afterwards named La Place d'Armes, 
the founders of Ville Marie first encountered the Iroquois, 
whom they defeated. Chomedy de Maisonneuve killing the 
chief with his own hands, 30th March, 1644." A tablet on the 
Bank of Montreal reads: " The stone fortifications of Ville 
Marie extended from Dalhousie Square through this site to 
McGill street, thence south to Commissioners street, and along 
the latter to the before-mentioned square. Begun 1721 by 
Chaussegras de Lery; demolished 1817." Near the corner of 
Notre Dame and McGill streets was erected in 1685 a sm all 
wall of palisades, which was replaced by the western gate of 
the fortifications, and an inscription reads: " By this gate 
Amherst took possession, 8th September, 1760. General Hall, 
U. S. Army; 25 officers, 350 men, entered prisoners of war, 
20th September, 1812." The Place des Jesuites was at the 
north end of Jacques Cartier Square, and this was the site of 
their monastery wherein Charlevoix, the historian, lodged, of 
whom an inscription says: "The Pere Charlevoix Charlevoix, 
historian, of La Nouselle, France, 1725." A tablet on the 
Court House recalls the torturing by fire of four Iroquis 
prisoners in 1696, by the order of Governor Frontenac in 
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reprisal for the torturing of French prisoners by the Indians. 
and and on this spot stood the town pillory of later days. On 
the east corner of Jacques Cartier Square is the old store of 
the Compagnie des Indies, which answered to the Hudson Bay 
Company during the French regime, and is now used as a 
saloon. The tablet reads: " The residence of the Hon. James 
McGill, founder of McGill University, 1744-1S13." On the 
lower part of the square, near St. Paul street, is the site of 
the old Chateau de Vandreuil, the residence of the last French 
Governor of Canada. The Chateau de Ramezy, opposite the 
City Hall, has two tablets; one relating to its erection about 
1705, and the other reads: "In 1775, this chateau was the head- 
quarters of the American Brigadier-General Wooster, and here, 
in 1776, under General Benedict Arnold, the Commissioners of 
Congress. Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase and Charles Car- 
rol, held council." In the council room of the chateau Franklin 
set up his printing press, and it was by him that Fleury Masplit, 
the first printer of Montreal, was brought from Philadelphia to 
found, in 1778, the "Gazette" as the first paper in Canada, 
which was published partly in French and partlv in English. 
The ancient wooden block house, erected as the French 
citadel, stood on Dalhousie Square at Quebec Gate, where the 
town walls ended, and when this was demolished the last part 
of the French fortifications was removed. A tablet reads: 
"This square occupies the site of La Citadille, built in 1685, 
replacing the mill erected by Maisonneuve and Daillehoust in 
1660; Royal Battery 1713; levelled and presented to the city 
by Earl Dalhousie, Governor- General 1821. Near the east 
corner of Notre Dame street stood the Porte St. Martin 
(Quebec Gate). Ethan Allan entered it, a prisoner of war. 
1775. This station replaced the French Arsenal, removed 18S1, 
with the last portion of the fortification walls of 1721." Upon 
a quaint looking old church, reached by the gateway leading 
from Notre Dame street to the Convent of the Congregation 
at St. Lambert Hill, is a tablet, as follows: " Notre Dame de 
Victoire, built in memory of the destruction of the fleet of Sir 
Hovenden Walker, on the Isleaux Oeufs, 171 1." On St. Helen 
street, near Notre Dame street, a tablet reads: "Here stood 
until 1816, the church and Monastry of the Recollet Fathers, 
1692, in which the Anglicans from 1764 to 1789, and the Presby- 
terians from 1791 to 1792, worshipped." On the summit of 
Mount Roval a tablet records the visit of Jacques Cartier to it 
in 1535. On the wall of the Hotel Dieu de Ville Marie the 
tablet reads: " Hotel Dieu de Ville Marie, founded in [644 by 
Jeanne Mance; transferred in 1861 to this land, given by Benoit 
and Gabriel Basset. Removal of the remains of Jeanne 
Mance and 178 nuns. 1861." 



SOME COPPER IMPLEMENTS FROM THE MIDLAND 

DISTRICT, ONTARIO. 

BY G. E. LAIDLAW. 

Copper, as a rule, did not enter largely into the practical 
economy of the primitive inhabitants of this district.* Never- 
theless, an occasional weapon or implement turns up; always, 
as yet, in isolated cases and not associated, or in connection 
with any remains of the village era.f So we are left in doubt 
as to who were the makers of the specimens recovered, 
whether they were manufactured here, or were intrusive as the 
results of barter, loot of war parties, or heirlooms. 

The early French explorers and Jesuit missionaries, though 
mentioning in a brief way the acquaintance of various Canadian 
tribes with copper, and the existence of copper nuggets amongst 
them, make no mention of seeing copper manufactured into 
articles of use, though at a later date, 1765, Alexander Henry, 
in speaking of his visit to the Ontonagon River, sonth shore of 
Lake Superior, and in referring to the masses of virgin copper 
there, states of the Indians that "they were used to manufac- 
ture this metal into spoons and bracelets for themselves. In 
the perfect state in which they found ft, they only had to beat 
it into shape." An art in all probability learned from the white 
man. 

The Jesuits, Claude Allouez, and others refer to the nuggets 
of copper possessed by the Indians, and which descended from 
father to son, being treasured as household goods. These nug- 
gets were probably " float," and occur over a large territory, as 
far east as Nova Scotia ; J some being picked up here.§ The 
larger pieces would be difficult for the Indians to split up and 
manufacture with their primitive tools. 

Though the variety of types of copper objects from this 
district, embrace all the principal types of implements and 
weapons used by the aborigines the individual number of speci- 
mens of types are small. Copper manufactured, as the Indians 
manufactured it, did not hold such an edge for workable pur- 
poses as some sorts of stone, though it could be more quickly, 
as a rule, ground to an edge ; it is highly probable that one 
chief factor of their origination, was the pre-eminent one 
amongst the Indians, namely, tf ceremonial " or " big medicine " 
taking part in their mystery-cult and used for display on state 
occasions, especially to awe visitors with the importance and 
wealth of their hosts. Admitting the above, still we must 
acknowledge that some of the specimens recovered of late 

• Huron-Iroquois people. 

-f Prior to 16x5, Champlain's visit here. 

I Nova Scotia nuggets might result from local copper, and their copper relics from the shell 
heaps may be made from same. 

§ Mining experts state that copper, both natural and ore, occur a few miles north. 
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years could be put to very practical uses, and when dull could 
be ground to an edge easier than a stone tool of the same dull- 
ness;* then, also, their edges were not liable to fracture or 
chipping. The old theory that existed up to some years ago, 
that "coppers" were tempered on their cutting edges is 
exploded, the fact being that the edges are harder and denser, 
resulting from being hammered more than the rest of the tool, 
and the tool being denser than the natural copper for the same 
reason, we can substitute " condensation " for tempering. The 
edges were sometimes finished off by grinding. Before me 
now is a double-edged knife, which plainly shows grinding on 
both sides of back and front edges. If the people who made 
these "coppers" became possessed, as it were, of the art of 
tempering with fire, it would not be long before they would find 
out how they could change shapes by hammering when hot, and 
from that to moulding is a short step; but all evidence up to 
date points out that the copper was treated as a stone. Several 
of the specimens figured here show that they were composed of 
a thin sheet of copper folded and hammered together until the 
desired shape was produced. In some cases the top or outside 
layer breaks off in scales, or blisters with accidental heat, as 
one specimen which was passed through a brisk fire shows, thus 
showing the laminated or "folding" process of construction; but 
in no case are there found on these specimens marks resulting 
from moulding, as referred to by Foster in " I'rehistoric Races 
of the United States," pages 251-260, though some of the 
speciments show highly corrugated and corroded surfaces, 
whilst others are smooth with slight traces of hammer marks. 
It may be, however, that in isolated cases some implements 
were moulded by early white traders or half breeds, but, if such 
were the case, they must of necessity be few, and only done in 
case of need or experimentally, and would probably be knives, 
axes, spears or fish hooks. However, many coppers have been 
found under circumstances which may claim for them great 
antiquity, 

Without going into a long dissertation on the ancient mines 
and miners of Lake Superior, and the occurrence of copper in 
other districts to the north of Lake Huron, it is sufficient to 
say that there is enough local copper occurring in this vicinity as 
"drift" or "float" nuggets to have supplied the aboriginal 
pupulation with all the implements required. The copper im- 
plements found here have been principally knives and spear- 
heads, and a detailed description of them will probably be use 
ful for reference and comparison. 

No. 1 is a knife of the type figured by Whittlesey, page 
"Ancient Mining Lake Superior," and also "Annual Report 
Mus. Am. Arch.. 1890, Fig. 2, page 2: Total length, 6 7-to 
inches; tine, 2>i inches; greatest width, \% inch; thickness 
not greater than 3-16 inch; weight 3>6 ounces avoirdupois; 
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blade, slightly curved and a little bent to one side. The tine 
for insertion in handle has the extreme end bent over, a cir- 
cumstance noted in another knife of similar nature from nearly 
the same locality; possibly it was turned down to hold the 
handle on fast. The fold marks correspond to what Whittlesey 
calls flaws produced by cold hammering. It was found fifty 
years or so ago, near the Huron trail on the south bank of the 
Talbot River, Balsoner P. O., Victoria County. Surface find. 
The other knife referred to is triangular in cross-section of 
blade, having a slight ridge on one side of the blade, the same 
side bent, and is more massive. These knives I have designated 
" women's crooked knives." 

Fig. 2 is a knife of a different shape. This one is figured 
on page 55 "Arch. Rep., Ont.," 1896-97. It has a straight- 
backed, pointed blade, with tine for insertion into a handle; 
total length, 8 1-10 inches; the tine being 2 I 4 / inches; breadth, 
13* inch: average thickness, *<$ inch; weight, 25* ounces 
avoirdupois. It is double-edged, the edges being bevelled 
down with grinding. It is a much finer specimen than that 
figured by Whittlesey on page 23, " Ancient Mining/' Locality, 
Bexley Twp., Victoria County. It was found on surface of rock, 
right of way, Trent Canal, in 1896. Accidently blistered with 
bush fires. Of laminated or folded structure. Compare with 
Fig. 54a, page 256, Foster's "Prehistoric Races of United 
States," and Fig. 1, page 99, Short's "North Americans of 
Antiquity," minus the crook at the end of tine; also Fig. 2, 
plate II., " Rep. Mus. Am. Arch." 1890. 

Fig- 3 is a spear head, with a wide and rather thin blade; 
socketted, with a shoulder or transverse ridge in the socket to 
prevent the shaft from sliding through. Dimensions: Total 
length, 6j4 inches; socket, 2/4 inches; breadth, i5» inch, and 
3-i6 thick through the slight ridge which extends longitudinally 
down the back, or opposite side to the socket, which gives the 
blade a slight triangular cross-section. This specimen is 
figured on page 25, "Arch. Rep., Ont.," 1897-98, and of which 
Mr. Boyle says: '• Not many finds of native copper relics have 
been made north of Lake Simcoe. What we call a spear, is 
from Bexley Twp., but it may have been a knife, the purpose of 
which it would serve very much better. When fresh from the 
smith's hands, this must have been a very beautiful object, the 
blade is quite thin (almost too much so for thrusting) and has 
been highly polished. The socket looks as if it had been 
shaped on a mandril." Locality, Bexley P. O., N. Victoria. 
Surface find in 1897; being ploughed up near an ancient village 
site. Weight, 3^ ounces avoirdupois. Similar to types figured 
by Foster, page 265, and Fig. 15, page 21, "Ont. Arch. Rep," 
1892-93, which was found east of here; also, Fig. 1, plate III., 
11 Rep. Mus. Am. Arch.," 1890. The surfaces are much granu- 
lated, due to oxidation, and the shoulders are almost right- 
angled. 
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Fig. 4. This is a smaller sort of a spear, being narower, but 
of the same thickness as the preceding; it is much like a triangu- 
lar bayonet in cross-section, and altogether a handsome little 
weapon. Total length, 5 inches, of which the socket is 2'<> 
inches; breadth, n-16 inch; thickness, 3-I6 inch, the surface 
being much corrugated, and the shoulders rounded; socket 
unprovided with a transverse ridge, but formerly had a small 
tang at the proximal end, which turned inwards and answered 
the same purposes. The specimen is of very neat design and 
workmanship. Edges good and even, as in the preceding 
specimen, but shows no traces of grinding. Locality, Beaver- 
ton, Ontario. Surface find in 1S97. Weight, 1H ounces avoir- 
dupois. One of the same pattern, but longer, was found north- 







east of Toronto, and is figured page 56, " Ont. Arch. Rep.'" 
188;. Compare with Fig. 5, page 99, Short's "North Ameii- 
cans of Antiquity. 

Fig- 5. This is one of a type of implements that occurs in 
the LakeSuperior District, nearthe Portage Ship Canal, accord- 
ing to information furnished by E. F. Wyman, of Chicago, but 
which has very few representatives recorded to dale from the 
Province of Ontario. Two of these are so nearly alike to each 
other, that they may have been turned out by the same artificer, 
especially as both were found abput sixty miles apart. 
Dimensions : Length, measured along the chord of the curve, 
M inches, of which the tang is one inch; breadth at butt, 2 l . : ; 
inches; at top, before it forms into the round point, one inch; 
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narrowest breadth of tang, }£ inch; uniform thickness a shade 
less than % inch, which dwindles to 1-16 inch at the top, and 
1-40 inch at the edge; weight, 7-^' ounces avoirdupois. This 
particular artifact, like its mate from Midland City (see page 
60, Fig. 145, " Fourth Arch. Rep., Ont.."). " is remarkable, not 
for* its size alone, but for its curve aud its undulating or round- 
tooth edge" in the concave curve. The teeth number eleven, 
and are very distinct, with the exception of the two top ones, 
which are very faint; the thickness of the blade between the 
teeth is the same as the rest of the blade, showiug that the teeth. 
were drawn out with a punch, or a hammer having a small, round 
pene, from the original curved back, by hammering on one side 
solely, making depressions which correspond to the rounded 
projections, and leaving the other side of the teeth in the same 
plane as that side. As the specimen is in excellent condition 
and the surface free from corrosion, the hammer or punch marks 
on the teeth are plainly disccrnable, and the teeth being drawn 
out to an edge form one-fortieth to one-twentieth of an inch in 
thickness. Structure laminated, as observed by fold marks. 
This particular specimen differs from the Midland one which, 
by the way, was found in an ossuary containing no traces of 
Kuropean contact, and which was put at least 2(0 years old, - 
in being two inches shorter, having a rounder point, a square 
tang, instead of a tine, and a more tapering blade. Locality, 
Bexley, at a point one mile north of Huron trail and two miles 
west from the Lake; was found under a pine stump, about six 
years ago, the stump being burnt the annular rings could not 
be counted. 

It is difficult to comprehend how such unwieldy blades, 
with such small tangs, were fastened to handles. 

It may be as well to quote Mr. Boyle, curator Ontario 
Archaeological Museum, on this particular class of implements: 

In any event the tool is a most remarkable proof of ahoiiginal skill. To 
produce from a rough piece of copper by hainmcr'iig this long, broad and 
uniformly thick blade, would test the skill of .1 white wurkman with a kit 
of tools at his command. Hut the e'esire to prudin-e an impro.ed cutting- 
edge, as in this case, mikes it appear that the workman has merely 
attempted to imitate the natural or inevitable serrations consequent on 
flaking stones, especially those of a silieious nature, which were often used 
as hies and saws. The cutting-bar of a mowing machine is con>tructcd on 
the same principal, and hay knives and large bread knives are sometimes 
made uithan undulatiag edge like that of h ig. 145. It is needless to sav 
that all our cutting tools have been evolved from the fla\cd flint of primeval 
man. 

Fig. 6, is a type of implement which might l>e called a 
flesher, and can be described as a thin, slender blade; slightly 
semi-circular; terminating in two tines, which are recurved over 
the back at a lesser degree than a right angle, and which were 
probably driven into a handle of wood or horn three or four 
inches long, like a modern hash knife. This is an improved 
form of the semi-circular slate knife, and, no doubt, evolved 
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from it, being admirably adapted for fleshing and cutting skins 
a la Esquimaux. There is a somewhat similar implement of 
copper in the Ontario Arch;tological Museum, but of decidedly 
more circular outline of blade, and minus recurved tines. 
Dimensions: Length of blade 3 3-5 inches; breadth, ".% inch; 
thickness, 1-16 inch; length of tines, 1 2-5 inch, which are 
slightly thicken than the blade; points of tines 2 2-5 inches 
apart; weight. W ounce avoirdupois. Laminated structure; 
slightly corroded surfaces. Locality, Eldon Township, Victoria 
County; right of way Trent Canal; found 8 feet deep in undis- 
turbed gravel; recent formation; 1898. 

This type occurs in Wisconsin and Michigan; one found last 
summer at two Rivers, Wisconsin, bears the identical outline. 
Several, quite similar to it, are in the possession of Mr. 
Wyman, of Chicago. Michigan lake shore has probably fur- 
nished more of this type than inland. 

Fig. 7. This is a mutilated specimen, and must have been 
unique when perfect. The portion presented is spatular and 
slightly turned up at the handle. The part that is missing 
(which was cut off) resembled a knife blade, but not very 
large- Dimensions: Width of spatula, tj-j inch; thickness, 
1 16 inch, and is beaten very even; length, 2',{ inches. The 
edges in some places are much corroded. Present length of 
shank, 2- c i) x 3-16 inches thick; circular cross-section. The sur- 
face is smooth, and shows but few corrugations; by examining 
with a glass a few faint "folds'" may be seen, showing it to be 
of laminated structure. Surface find, in 1896. Locality, a 
short distance east of preceding specimen. These two were 
in the immediate vicinity of the Huron trail. The mutilation 
of specimens is much to be deplored and condemned- Culin 
mentions a spoon as one of a number of specimens from east 
Wisconsin (see -Report Mus. Am. Arch.," page 16 ), which 
may be similar. 

Fig. 8. though not coming from this particular section, but 
found in northwestern Ontario, is introduced here, as tt resem- 
bles somewhat the long, double bitted chisels that occur here 
occasionally. Dimensions; Length, 10 9-I0 inches; width, % 
inch in the middle, tapering to 9-16 inch at the bits; it is 7-16 
inch thick at the middle, gradually and evenly diminishing to 
bits; weight, i$H ounces avoirdupois; oblong cross-section. 
This tool could be used either as a pick; as a double-bitted 
chisel, or as a spike. It is bruised at the bits and has a small 
piece knocked out of one corner. Unfortunately, it was acci- 
dently mutilated by the laborer with his axe, in removing it 
from its matrix under a spruce tree, in constructing a road. Its 
surface is corrugated and shows laminated structure. It was 
found about twenty-five years ago- Locality, Kaministtgnia 
River, near Fort William, Algonia. 



THE HAWAIIAN LANGUAGE AND INDO-EUROPEAN 

AFFINITIES. 

BY THE REV. HERBERT H. GOWEN, F. R. G. S. 
Rector of Trinity Parish, Seattle, Wash. 

[A paper read before the Washington State Philological Association, May 25, 1898.] 

When the discovery was made that the Indo-European lan- 
guages (to use a term not then invented) were children of the 
same parent, a great service was rendered, not only to the science 
of comparative philology, but also, unconsciously, to humanity. 
It created a new feeling of brotherhood between Hindu, Greek 
and Anglo-Saxon, and made easier the breaking down of the 
barriers of caste. 

Likewise, we can conceive, particularly at the present time, 
that, if the borders of the accepted doctrine can be so enlarged 
as to take in, with Hindu, Greek and Teuton, the scattered 
tribes of Polynesia, — if it can be proved that one branch of the 
great Aryan family journeyed ever eastward to meet at last the 
relics of another branch which voyaged southward and east- 
ward, it will be easier to-day to welcome as fellow citizens the 
dusky children of Hawaii — recognized at last, not as aliens, but 
as long lost brethren of the same stock and blood. 

That the recognition of the Aryan origin of Polynesian 
islanders makes slow progress, is no argument against It. Look- 
ing back at the older problem we marvel at the slowness which 
marks the discovery of the unity of the Indo-European tongues. 
The Jesuit fathers in India, Sir Wm. Jones, Henry Thomas 
Colebrooks and others had in their possession the facts on 
which the new doctrine was based, but refrained from drawing 
the legitimate inference. They had the key in their hands, but 
did not insert it in the lock. 

And, perhaps, a generation hence it will be equally a source 
of wonder that so many scholars of to-day should have 
remained blind to the fact that the material now in our hands 
renders it imperative to class the Polynesian dialects among 
those tongues which have an Aryan orgin. Kor a time, it 
appeared as though linguists were proceeding, step by step, in 
the right direction. 

Humboldt clearly established the fact that there was a cer- 
tain relationship between Malagasy, the East Indian and the 
Polynesian languages. Then came Bopp, with a foresight mar- 
vellous indeed, when we consider his limited acquaintance with 
Polynesian tongues, declaring that these are degraded forms of 
a once highly organized language, such as Sanscrit. Recogniz- 
ing the affinity between the two — outwardly so dissimilar — he 
came to the conclusion that Hawaiian (and kindred tongues) 
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were descended from the Sanscrit through the Malay, this latter 
being the corrupted child, the Polynesian being the still more 
corrupted grandchild. 

A little later, M. Gaussin, with fuller knowledge of the 
Polynesian, declared for the primitive character of Hawaiian, 
seeing that it presented the features of a language not in its 
dotage, but really in its infancy. From this time little was 
done to reconcile conflicting theories, till in 1885 Abraham 
Fornander, a Swede by birth, Hawaiian by his years of resi- 
dence and public service: a scholar, moreover, accomplished 
alike in Oriental and Polynesian philology, put forth his theory, 
which however much opposed by men like Whitney and Sayce. 
still, I venture to say, holds the field.* Pomander's philological 
argument forms part of the case by which he attempts to prove 
(and has proved, I believe) the Aryan descent of the Poly- 
nesian race. 

Briefly put, he asserts that in the far off dawn of history 
there broke off from the parent stock on the Aryan highlands, 
not only westward roving tribes, the progenitors of the Celt, 
Teuton and Slav, but also tribes which journeyed to the south. 
One of the earliest of these, at an epoch long before the 
present Malay race inhabited the East Indian Archipelago, was 
the parent of the Polynesian. Bearing with them, not only the 
customs and language of the pre-Sanscrit Aryans, but also 
many of the myths and customs of the Cu shite population with 
whom they had dwelt in close contiguity; they passed through 
the Indian peninsular; moved on to the islands; resided awhile 
in Java (a name they bore with them to Hawaii, which is really 
Hawa-iki, "little Java"), and in the course of centuries dis- 
tributed themselves among the various groupsof islands in the 
Pacific. In the first century of our era the Pacific was entered 
from the Asiatic Archipelago, and colonies established in Fiji 
(only temporarily) and Samoa. In the fifth century the migra- 
tory movement reached Hawaii for the first time, and in the 
eleventh and succeeding centuries fresh colonies brought new- 
blood and some new customs. From the thirteenth century 
onwards to 1 7"8, the date of Cook's discovery, with the excep- 
tion of a stray Japanese, and probably one or two Spanish 
ships, no intercourse was resumed with the outside world. 

The argument, of course, is a very wide one. and includes 
such lines of proof as the following : 

1st. The distribution of geographical names along the 
route of the assumed migration. In like manner, we might 
argue the history of American colonization from the English, 
French and Spanish names common in different parts of the 
continent. 

2nd. The argument f lorn comparative mythology, the cor- 
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respondence between Hawaiian myths and those of the pre- 
Vedic and pre- Iranian Aryans subject to Cushite influence. 

3rd- The argument from customs and religious rites, such 
as the use of circumcision, the institution of caste, cities of 
refuge, lustral waters, methods of reckoning time, &c. 

4th. The argument from language, to which I confine my- 
self in this paper, 

The old theory of a Malayan origin is, as I have already 
pointed out, refuted by one simple fact, viz.: that the Polynes- 
ian is more primitive than the Malayan. Dieffenbich says: 
"'The Polynesian language is, in its whole formation and con- 
struction, by far, more primitive than the Malayan and the rest 
of the Javano-Tagalo languages. It belongs to a primitive 
state of society." It is generally recognized that all languages 
in their development proceed from the simple to complex, 
from the agglutinative to the inflexional. Opponents of the 
Aryan origin of Hawaiian have usually made the mistake of 
supposing that it was desired to prove the descent of an agglut- 
inative tongue, like Hawaiian, from a highly inflexional lan- 
guage, like Sanscrit. This would, of course, be absurd. What 
is contended for, is that from an equally agglutinative pre- 
Sanscrit tongue the migrants carried the language which they 
have maintained to the present day (phonetic decay apart) in 
its primitive simplicity. 

Max Miiller has told us of the earlier languages: "The 
original elements of the Aryan language consisted of open syl- 
lables of one consonant followed by one vowel, or of a single 
vowel." Such is precisely the present condition of Hawaiian, 
with this single qualification, that two or more vowels now often 
come together, on account of the elision of immediate conson- 
ants. This elision may be historically determined, and the 
rejected consonants are even yet distinguishable in the best 
native pronunciation. 

Before coming to the actual facts of^the [comparison ^we 
have instituted, it may be well to refer to tnc objections of 
Sayce and Whitney. It is almost sufficient to say that their 
objections are due to unfamiliarity with the Polynesian side of 
the question. Sayce declares that "unless the grammar agrees,' 
no amount of similarity between the roots of the two languages 
could warrant us in comparing them together.^and referring 
them to the same stock." This may readily be granted. 
Nevertheless, there is no comparison necessary between 
Hawaiian and Sanscrit grammar. The comparison is between 
the grammar of Hawaiian and that of the pre-Vedic language, 
of which we may observe: (1) That it is unknown; (2) that it 
must have been primitive, like the Hawaiian, not inflexional, 
like the Sanscrit, and (3) that, so far as we may draw inferences 
from its later developments in the Indo-European languages, is 
quite in accord with the grammar of Hawaiian. 

Whitney's objection is the merely general one, that it was 
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absurd and unscientific to prove identity of source from like- 
ness of sound. He asserts, rightly enough, that it would be 
absurd to take the Polynesian " maka " — " an eye " — and on the 
strength of its resemblance to the modern Greek mati, claim 
community of origin, while forgetful that the latter is a cor- 
ruption of ommatni — **a little eye." But there is no need to 
manufacture fictitious instances, and no one, but a tyro, would 
be likely to go to work after this fashion. Max Midler's axiom 
is sufficiently well-known: "Sound etymology has nothing to 
do with sound," and we might just as well adopt the process 
ridiculed by Swift, and interpret Achilles as "a kill ease," or 
Alexander the Great as '• all eggs under the grate." If Whitney 
had carefully followed Mr. Fornander's work he would have 
seen that the Hawaiian scholar was as scientific in his workman- 
ship, as the best comparative philologist of them all. 

To-day, I can but cover the ground he has traversed but 
slightly, though independently, in order to illustrate, not only 
the validity of the theory in question, but also the high import- 
ance of the subject as throwing light upon the original meaning 
of many Sanscrit roots, and as bearing, also, upon the history, 
date and conditions of the separation of the various members of 
the original Aryan stock. 

Hearing in mind Prof. Sayce's warning, let us first consider 
the Grammar, then the Vocabulary — remembering at the same 
time that in tongues so primitive the grammar is but slight, the 
endings are unknown, and but little distinction is made between 
noun and verb. 

The Article.— Hawaiian: Ka, ke; the. Samoan: Ta.* Sans- 
crit: Tad. Greek: o. rj, to (obsolete form to*, t?/. to). Latin: 
Iste, ista, istud. Gothic: Thata. Saxon: The. that. German: 
Das. 

The Hawaiian plural na is (according to Kopp) akin to the 
Sanscrit nana, various, and the Irish na, they. The na lamha, 
the hands, is strikingly like the Hawaiian for the same, na lima. 

The Verb. — Out of many instances suggest irg comparison, I 
select the participial endings. 

(a) Present Participle.— Hawaiian: Ithus, moe, to sleep; 
moeana, sleeping. This is represented exactly by the 
Sanscrit, ana; Greek, m>; Latin, ans; Gothic, ands; Eng- 
lish, ing, with which the New Zealand enge is strikingly 
parallel. So in converting a verbal paticle into a noun 
substantive we have: Hawaiian: Moe, to sleep; moeana, 
a sleeping place; hanau, to bring forth; hanauana, a 
birth. Sanscrit: Luud, to be angry; krodana. anger; 
bud, to know; budana, teacher. 



•Il need .scarcely be said that in all I'olyneMan tongues k, t. I and r aie interchangeable; h 
u, *l*o, represented in some groups by s. 
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(b) Past Participle.— Hawaiian: la. Sanscrit: Ya— e. g., 
Hawaiian: Hana, to do; hanaia, done. Sanscrit: Yaj, 
to sacrifice; yajya, sacrificed. 

Pronouns. — Of these but one example, viz.: The first person 
singular. Hawaiian: Au, or owau. New Zealand: Ahau. 
Javanese: Aku. Sanscrit: Aham. Greek: iy<*. Latin: 
Ego. Gothic: Ik. German: Ich. English: I. 

Prepositions. — In Hawaiian, roughly speaking, a, e and i. 

(a) A and o — of. Sanscrit: Apa. Greek: airo.. Latin: 
A, ab. Gothic: Af. English: Of. 

(b) E — out of. Sanscrit: A. Greek: c*c, c£ Latin: K, ex 

(c) I — in, at, to. Sanscrit: — , to go (cf. Latin: Ks, ire). 
Greek: iv. Latin: In. Gothic: In. English: In. 

Numerals. — The numerals of a language always furnish inter- 
esting matter for comparison, and particularly here, as 
there are indications that the breaking off from the parent 
stock took place at a time when it was unusual to count 
beyond five. A quaternary system was apparently in use at 
first, each four being a kauna, or tally. Then the doubled fist, 
or stretched out hand, representing five, became the tally, 
and this system became the common possession of Cushite, 
Aryan and Polynesian. The Sanscrit five is panch, from the 
root "to spread out," and signifies the hand with its fingers 
spread out. The Hebrew five is ~]2T* from a root signify- 
ing (1) to double up the first; (2) to arm. The Hawaiian 
five is lima, the hand. The common origin of the simpler 
numerals is instantly seen 

One. — Hawaiian: Akahi. Sanscrit: Eka. Zingahi: Yek. 
Latin: Hie, this one. 

Two. — Hawaiian: Lua. New Zealand: Rua. Borneo, &c.: 
Dua. Sanscrit: Dvi. Persia: Du. Latin and Greek: 
Duo. Anglo-Saxon: Twa. English: Two. 

Three. — Hawaiian: Kotu. New Zealand: Toru. (Remem- 
ber k and t, and 1 and r are interchangeable. ) Sanscrit: 
Tri. Greek: rpeU. Latin: Tres. Anglo Saxon: Ihri. 

(According to Sayce, the idea is of a fresh effort beyond 
the simplest form of division — so akin to trans; Sans- 
crit: Trami, I pass beyond.) 

Four. — Hawaiian: Ha. New Zealand: Wha. Tonga: Fa. 
Sanscrit: Chattir, or chatvar (evidently a compound 
word, chat-var, the former part denoting a tally, as in 
Latin quat-uor, and Gothic fid-var ) The radical in all 
seems to be the fa or va, our English four. 

Greater numbers than five were evidently out of the com- 
mon range of the primitive Hawaiians. Umi, ten, appeared so 
great that umiumi became the word for beard, denoting a vast 
number of hairs. Forty tens (400) was a lau, a word implying 
the innumberable leaves of the forest. Hunrdeds were not 
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used till after the arrival of Captain Cook. Han ere being an 
imported word of comparatively recent date. 

Vocabulary— Coming to the Vocabulary, I select a few roots, 
not always the most striking, but the easiest to exhibit in a 
short paper, and including words more or less familiar to 
us all. 

i. Kanaka, a man, evidently a derivative from kane, man, 
and corresponding exactly to — Sanscrit: Janaka, from 
jan, to be burn. Greek: yiyvofiai, yeVos. Latin: Gigno, 
genus, gens. Anglo Saxon: Cyn. Gtrman: Kind, 
konig (not as Carlyle supposes from kenem, to know, but 
literally, the man). English: Kin, king. 

2. Alii, a chief (a consonant, k, lost between the two final 
words). New Zealand: Ariki. Sanscrit: Rij, for; raj, 
to reign. Latin: Rego, rex. Saxon: Rik. Irish: Righ, 
a king. English: Ric (in bishopric). 

3. La, sun, light, day; lani, the heavens. New Zealand: Ra 
and rangi. Sanscrit: Laji, to shine. Greek: <£Acyo). 
Latin: Flagrare, flamma. (Perhaps it is m, re than a 
coincidence that ra is the word for sun in Chaldean and 
Egyptian.) 

4. Loha, to love (known best in the familiar greeting* 
aloha). N\w Zealand: Aroha. Sanscrit: Lubh, to court; 
lobha, desire. Latin: Lubet, it pleases. Saxon: Lufian, 
to love. 

5. Kahu, to make a fire. Samoan: Tafu. Sanscrit: Tap, to 
heat. Zend: Tap. Greek: 0a7rrc*> (originally to dispose 
of the dead by burning; now, to bury) ra<£os. Latin: 
Tepeo, tepidus. 

6. Kama, to bind, tame. Fiji: Tama. Sanscrit: Dam, 
to tame. Greek: 8a/ia£<o, 8a/iaa>; (perhaps Sc/ico, to build, 
if building consisted first of tying materials together). 
Latin: Domo, domitus (cf. Fiji, tamata. tamed). Irish: 
Dainh, cattle. Anglo Saxon: Tarn (tame), team. 

7. Ma, to grow, increase. New Zealand: Maha, many 
mnch. Sanscrit: Mah, to grow (cf. maha-rajah, great, 
rajah). Greek: /^cyas. Latin: Magnus. Anglo Saxon: 
Mara, more. Irish: Mor, great. 

8. Ma, the moon; more frequently as matamatama, moon- 
light. Sanscrit: Ma, to measure: mas, the moon. 
Greek: firjv. Latin: Mensis, mensura. Anglo Saxon: 
Mona. English: Moon, month. 

9. Maka, the eye, face. (In other groups, mata. ) San- 
scrit: Mukha, the face, month; e g., maka-muka. the 
crocodile; lit, big-mouth. Anglo Saxon: Muth, mouth. 

10. Mana, intelligence, mind; especially in compounds, e. g , 
hoo-mana, to worship; lit, to remind (the gods); mana- 
mana, to remember. Sanscrit: Man, to think; manas, 
the mind. Zend: Manthra, an incantation. Greek: /uavrts, 
a seer. Latin: Mens. English: Man, mind. 
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11. Pa, anything flat, such as a board, a fence; secondarily, 
the idea of protector, as pa-pohaku, a stone fence. New 
Zealand: Pa, a stockade. Sanscrit: Pa, to protect. So 
our father; lit., the protector. 

12. Hope, the end of anything, the tail of a bird, result, con- 
sequence. (There is no more oft-repeated word in 
Hawaiian than mahope, bye and-bye. ) Samoan: Sope, 
a lock of hair left as ornament. Sanscrit: Sap, to fol- 
low. Greek: cttoi and «ro/«u; perhaps, 6m<r<t) and omo-Ocv. 

13. Kata, to call. Samoan: Tala. Sanscrit: Kal, to sound. 
Greek: KaXcV Latin: Calo, clamo. English: Tell, call. 

14. Pu, to blow; e. g. , puhi, a shell trumpet, conch. Sanscrit: 
Pu, to blow; so to purify, pavana, the wind. Greek: Udv. 
(as in myth of Pan and Syrinx, the wind and the reed). 
Latin: Poena, punishment (designed to purify, as castigo 
from castus); cf., also, farunus, fan, van. 

15. Apo, to catch. Sanscrit: Ap, to obtain. Latin :Apiscor, 
capio. English: Hap. 

16. Hale, a house. Tonga: Kale. New Zealand: Whare. 
Sanscrit: Vri, to cover; varana, an enclosure. Zend: 
Ware, enclosure. Persian: Warah, a house. Irish: Forus, 
a dwelling place. 

To these may be added by way of note : 

17. Waha, to carry. Sanscrit: Vah, to carry. Latin: Veho. 

18. Pau, finished. Greek: iravw, to make to cease. 

19. Paka, dropping of rain on roof. Sanscrit: Pat, to fall. 
Greek: irai-curo-a*, warra), patter. 

20. Wai, water, in older form probably wati, wati. Sanscrit: 
Vadhu, a river. Germen: VVesser. English: Water. 

21. Hiki, to go to. Sanscrit: *'Etum" (Inf.), to go. 
Greek: ucvco/uu, f*ca>. 

22. Ola, to live. Greek: oAos, whole, hale Latin: Salvus. 

23. Mele, song, chant, like Greek /mc'Aos, and Norse mal. 
Probably akin to Sanscrit omri, to remember. 

These are but instances of which many more may be worked 
out from the pages of Judge Fornander's learned work. To 
that mine of research, while working ;»t the same time inde- 
pendently, I am deeply indebted, and with the hope that my 
paper may suggest to other a very fruitful line of research and 
study, have ventured to bring forward my humble contribution 
to the great science of comparative philology. 
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In treating of the Cliff-Dwellers, we have thus far given 
much more attention to the architectural structures than we 
have to their relics, for we find in them distinguishing traits. 
which enable us to identify the culture, progress and history 
of this peculiar people. There are, however, some advantages 
in studying the relics of the Cliff- Dwellers and making them a 
source of information, about their history and social status; 
the chief of which is that the relics are now gathered into 
museums and subjected to the inspection of all the visitors, 
and so presented to the public that specialists have an oppor- 
tunity of studying them at their leisure. 

Great care will, however, be necessary to distinguish these 
rtlics from those of the wild tribes who have continued to 
dwell in that vicinity since the departure of the Cliff-Dwellers, 
and who have left their relics mingled near the ancient habita 
tions, and sometimes in the very midst of the ruins. This is 
not always easy to do, for there is far more similarity between 
the relics of the two classes of people, than between the struc- 
tures; the structures having been made of entirely different 
material, —wood and bark used by the wild tribes, but stone 
and adobe by the Cliff-Dwellers; while the relics of the wild tribes 
and Cliff-Dwellers were made of all kinds of materials—wood, 
stone, shells, bones and pottery, and it is difficult to distinguish 
between those of one class and those of another. It is hardly 
expected that the ordinary observer will be able to distinguish 
between these relics as they are gathered into museums and col- 
lections, and say which belonged to the wild hunters, who have 
continued to roam in the same region, and which to the Cliff- 
Dwellers. nor can it be expected that he will be able to distinguish 
between the pottery and other relics of modern Pueblos and the 
ancient people; yet it is important that this should be done, for 
by this means, do we determine the difference between the 
condition of the later and that of the earlier and less known 
people. 

We may say (hat the early explorers who visited the pueblos, 
and especially those who went into the midst of the cliff 
dwellings, were more careful than some of the later explorers 
and relic hunters, and were able not only to distinguish between 
the two classes — the ancient and modern,— but also able to 
point out the tribal distinctions by examination of the weapons, 
implements, peculiarities of dress and ornaments, and say 
whether they belonged to Utes, Navajos, Mojaves, Pimas, 
Papagoes, or other tribes which roamed through the region 
after the American explorations began. 
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It is not expected that any ordinary white man will be as 
discriminating as the aborigines are themselves, tor this would 
require almost a life-time of familiarity with the relics and long 
training, for which few have the opportunity. Still, it is the 
work of the archaeologist to approximate this skill and learn ;o 
distinguish the relics which belong to the different tribes, 
whether found in the fields or gathered in the museums, and 
recognize the tribal lines and different periods represented by 
the specimens. Mr. Barber says: 

Eachdistinct Indian tribe possesses its individual characteristics and 
peculiarities, different f torn all others; and, although neighboring tribes may 
resemble each other in certain mutual, well-established customs, there arc 
always minor points of difference in language, habits, the forms of wailarc, 
or peculiarities of dress; and by these points an individual Indian may be 
recognized as belonging to a certain tribe, even should the observer be not 
sufficiently familiar with the savage physiognomy lo class him by his facial 
characteristics. Among themselves. Indians possess a remarkable depree 
of discernment, being able to detect the most minute shades of difference 
in well-known objects, so that one can determine unerringly to what tribe 
another may have belonged, from the sight of a single impression of a 
moccasined foot in the soil. So great is their aeuteness of vision and pro 
ficiency in the interpretation of signs, that they readily distinguish objects 
and their kind at a great distance, when unaccustomed eyes can discover 
nothing. To the eye of (he uneiperienced in such matters, a stone arrow 
head, in whatever section of the West it may have been picked up. would 
present the appearance simply of an Indian relic; but when exposed to the 
gaze of a warrior, it is immediately recognized as having heen used by a 
certain tribe. This is more wonderful for the reason that stone weapons 
have entirely disappeared from among them. The stone heads, which were, 
perhaps, fashioned more than half a century ago, being now replaced by 
iron-pointed arrows, fastened on the wooden shaft.* 

To these explorers great credit is due, not only on this ac- 
count, but because they carried on their explorations under great 
difficulties and amid danger of attacks from the wild tribes of 
savages. It is, however, worthy of notice that very few of 
these early explorers spent any time in digging for relics, and 
their finds were such as could easily be gathered from the 
midst of the cliff dwellings, while some of the later explorers 
spent more time in this way, and were able to bring away 
large and valuable collections. 

In giving the description of the Cliff- Dwellers' relics, we 
shall refer to these explorers and rely upon their testimony, 
especially that which relates to the difference between the 
relics of the Cliff-Dwellers and those of the wild tribes, and 
between the relics of the ancient Cliff- Dwellers and the modern 
Pueblos, and so make a double line of comparison- We shall 
first take the different districts which were occupied by the 
Cliff-Dwellers and notice the localities from which the relics 
were gathered, and learn from them about their distribution- 
VVe shall next consider the characteristics of the relics which 
were found in these districts, and compare them with those 
which belong to the Pueblos, and notice the changes which 

•••LinKmgt and Utadk uf .he Mml.ra Ums,'' by E A. B.rb*r. 
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have appeared in them. We shall, in the last place, take the 
relics which belong to different regions, and which indicate 
different periods of occupation, and so find out the changes 
which occurred in the history of the Cliff-Dwellers themselves 
and recognize the different grades of culture which are mani- 
fest in the relics. 

I. We shall first speak of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Dwellers' relics. There are several distinct districts which may 
be ascribed to the Cliff-Dwellers, and from which Cliff- Dwellers' 
relics have been gathered. These districts may be classified in 
the order of their discovery, as follows : 

(l) Those situated along the San Juan, especially in the 
Mancos Canon; (2) those on the Riode Chellcy; (.;) those 
on the Rio Verde. To these should be added the relics from 
different districts where pueblos are situated, viz .: (4) The 
pueblos of the Tusayans; (5 ) the Zuni pueblo, including Acoma; 
(6) the pueblos on the Rio Grande from Taos to Socorro; (7) 
the cave dwellings in I'otreros west of the Rio Grande, near 
Cochiti; (8) the region along the Gila and the valley of the 
Sonora- The relics from these different districts taken together, 
form a most unique and interesting series, and one worthy of 
study, for they indicate a condition of society and stage of art 
which is peculiar and which is found nowhere else.* 

The number of relics which have been gathered is astonish- 
ing. Nearly all the museums of this country abound wiih large 
collections, and yet the supply is by no means exhausted, for 
new localities are being constantly visited and the old and 
ruined pueblos are yielding new and interesting supplies. 

The cliff dwellings proper are all situated on the northern 
and western borders of the Pueblo region, but they are so near. 
that the relics gathered from them seem to partake of the same 
characteristics, though the ancient specimens shade into the 
modern, so that it is difficult to distinguish between the two. 
It is. however, the testimony of all that the corrugated and 
black and white ware are found in the caves and cliff dwellings 
and in the ruined pueblos, and indicate that a population once 
spread over the entire region, which used this kind of pottery 
almost exclusively. Much of the decorated pottery is of a 
later origin. 

1. We shall begin with the relics which were discovered in 
the vicinity of the San Juan and its tributaries, and especially 
those which were found in the Mancos Canon. Various parties 
have entered this region and gathered relics from the cliff 
dwellings. Among these, we may mention first, the gentlemen 
who accompanied the llavden survey in 1874 and 1876. viz.: 
Mr \V. II. Jackson, Mr.W.'l I. Holmes and Mr. E. A- Barber;! 
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next Mr. F. H. Chapin, of Hartford, and Dr. Birdsall, of New 
York City, who between 1890 and 1893 explored the ruins in 
Mancos Canon, and who published descriptions of the relics 
and the cliff dwellings in various publications, among which, 
the chief was The American Antiquarian. Mr. Chapin 
also published a book called, '"The Land of the Cliff- 
Dwellers." This contains a map of the Mesa Verde region," 
with the caflons plainly marked upon it; also, a large 
number of photographic views of the cliff dwellings and their 
relics. The next to enter the field was Mr. Nordenskjold. who 
spent considerable time measuring and surveying the cliff- 
dwellings and excavating for relics, and who afterwards pub- 
lished in Stockholm, Sweden, a magnificent work, in quarto form, 
which was written in English and Swedish and contained many 
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photographic plates. The other parties in the field about the 
same time, who were collecting relics for exhibition at the 
World's Fair, spent their time mainly in a general ransacking 
of the region for relics, and made no note of the particular 
locality from which they were taken. These collections are 
not without value, for they contain many rare specimens of 
decorated pottery, also, many wooden implements, specimens 
of textile fabrics, a large number of stone relics, many mum- 
mied skeletons, which showed the physical characteristics of 
the Cliff-Dwellers themselves. Their collections were valuable 
in awakening attention to the Cliff-Dwellers, and giving many 
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new ideas to the specialist; but they can not be relied upon, 
inasmuch as they were not accompanied with any definite 
descriptions, and the localities of the finds still remain uncertain. 

It was through the unscientific collectors that certain relics 
which evidently belong to Ute Indians, and consist of rude wil- 
low cradles and wooden slings with cotton cord attached to 
them, have found their way into museums and are placed along- 
side of Cliff Dwellers' relics, because they were gathered from 
near cliff dwellings. We may say, however, that the relics 
which were gathered by the Wetherell Brothers, and which were 
placed in the museum in Denver, were much more carefully 
exhumed, and, perhaps, can be pronounced as genuine Cliff- 
Uwellers' relics. 

The following is the description of them by Mr. F. II. 
Chapin. He says : 

'['hey commenced their excavations in the hrst cliff house in Manc-os 
Can von. called " Sandal Cliff House,*' They followed up the digging, and 
were very successful. They discovered one hundred sandals, some in good 
condition, others old and worn out; a string of beads; a pitcher full of 
squash seeds, and a jug with pieces of siting passing through the handles. 
This jug was tilled with co-n, well shelled, with the exception ol two ears. 
They excavated .1 perfect skeleton, with even some ol the toe nails remain- 
ing; it had been buried ivilh care in a grave, two and one-half feet wide, six 
feel long and twenty inches deep. A stone wall was upon one side, and 
the bottom of the grave was fin ; shed with smooth clay. The body lay with 
the head to the south, and fate to the west. It was wrapped in a feather 
ilotb.and then laid in matting. Hiuicd with it was a broken jar, a very small 
unburned cup, a piece of string made from hair, and one wooden needle. 

Next to the wall mentioned above, was found the body of an infant, 
which w.ts dried and well preserved, like a mummy. It was wrapped in 
thin cloth, that was once feather cloth, and encasing all was willow malting, 
lied securely with yucca strings.* 

2. The relics which were gathered from the Rio de Chelley 
are next to be considered. This region was visited successively 
by General Simpson in 1849, Mr. VV. H. Jackson in 1876, Mr. 
F. T. Hick ford in 1890, and Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff in. 1895. The 
cliff dwellings were measured and the relics described. The 
Navajos were the occupants of the region, but they dwell in 
hogans or huts. They were formerly hunters, but are nowshep- 
herds. They have no permanent villages, though they cultivate 
the soil in the valleys during the summer, and during the winter 
make their homes in the mountains. They are known as a 
strong, athletic and finely-formed tribe, and are distinguished fur 
their skill in blanket weaving and in the manufacture of metal 
relics, and especially for their wonderful sand paintings- Their 
pottery is of an inferior character, and their relics, though 
superior to those of the Utes, are not as varied or as well 
wrought as those of the Cliff-Dwellers, who preceded them. 
It is comparatively easy to draw the line between the two 
classes, for the earlier people were agriculturists and led a 
sedentary life, and their pottery and relics were such as the agri- 
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cultural people of the entire region were accustomed to use- 
The distinction between the two classes of people may also be 
recognized in the traditions which are still extant. 

The Navajos have a very remarkable myth or tradition, 
called the " Mountain Chant," which describes the introduction 
of sand painting. It contains a description of the adventures 
of a hunter, who was taken captive by a Ute; every part of the 
story has reference to tents of hunters and to the experiences 
which hunters have among the mountains, and the haunts of 
the animals, with which hunters become familiar. No such 
myth exists among the 1'ueblos, for all of their mythology is 
connected with the scenes of agriculture, and their ceremonies 




have reference to nature powers and the rain gods, rather than 
the mountain divinities. The relics and pottery ornaments con- 
tain symbols which illustrate the two classes of myths. 

3. " The cliff dwellings of the Rio Verde were first brought 
to light by the guide Leroux, who attended Colonel Kwbank in 
his explorations in 1849. They were afterwards visited by Dr. 
W, J- Hoffman in 1877, and Dr. Edgar A. Mearns in 1884 and 
1890; and those at Red Hank not far from the Rio Verde were 
visited by Mr, J. Walter Fewkes in 1895. 

It was in this vicinity that Dr. Hoffman discovered Monte- 
zuma Castle and the remarkable depression in the rocks which 
is called Montezuma Wells. In both of these localities the 
Cliff-Dwellers evidently made their homes, for there are many 
caves and ruined cliff dwellings, which indicate long periods of 
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occupation. The especial attraction of the latter place was the 
bountiful supply of water from the so-called wells. The 
description by Dr. Hoffman is as follows: 

Montettima Wells is so called from the fact that it is an oblong depres- 
sion, about sixty or seventy feet deep, having perpendicular walls, at the 
bottom of which is 1 deep spring or clear water. The excavation is about 
100 yards in its greatest diameter, and about sixty yards in its lesser. 
There is but one point [mm which a descent can be made, and which pass- 
age is guarded by small cliK dwellings. In the various depressions, these 
small habitations are located, giving the place a very singular appearance. 
From the base of the depression on the eastern side, there is a narrow and 
tow tunnel, leading out to banks of Heaver Creek a distance of about sixty 
or eighty feet. The settlement within this natur.il enclosure was, no doubt, 
a retreat in times of danger, as the sloping surface receding from it is cov- 
ered with ruins of former structures, over the remains of which, and 
throughout considerable surface beyond, the soil is covered with numerous 
fragments of beautifully glazed and incised pottery. Flint and caruelian 
flakes, weapons ;ind other remains occur in considerable quantities. The 
land surrounding this locality is excellent for agricultural purposes, and it 
appears to have been at one time under cultivation. Wherever one turns, 
scattered pieces -A pottery are visible; giving either proof of a very large 
settlement, or one that lasted for many years. 

They were almost identical in form, style and material with 
those which Mr. Lushing obtained from the Casa Grande of the 
Salt River. There were certain relics which show that the 
social status was essentially the same. He says: 

The walled buildings are of two kinds - those occupying nit oral hollows 
or cavities, and those built in exposed situations. The former, whose walls 
are protected by sheltering cliffs, are sometimes found in almost as perfect 
1 slate ut preservation as when deserted by the builders, unless the torch 
has been applied. The latter, of l'ueblo style of architecture, usually occu- 
pying high points and commanding a wide extent of country, are in a 
ruined state, although the walls are commonly standing to the height nf one 
or more stories, with some of the timbers intact. 

Another, and very common form of dwelling, is the caves, which are 
excavated in the cliffs by me; ns of stone picks or other implements. They 
are found in all suitable localities that are contiguous to water and good 
agricultural land, but are most numerous in the vicinity of large casas 
grandes. Most of them are in limestone cliffs, as the substratum of sand 
stone is not as commonly exposed in the canyons and cliffs, but many cavalc 
dwellings are in sandstone. 

The additional remains observed by me arc mounds in the vicinity of 
ancient dwellings, extensive walls of stone and mortar, large quantities of 
stone implements anil fragments of broken pottery, acequias or irrigating 
ditches, ancient Durial grounds, ami hieroglvphic inscriptions on stones and 
cliffs — the last two to be doubtfully referred to the cliff-dwellers. 

j and 5. The relics from the Tusayan l'ueblos, as well as 
those from Zuni, have been described by nearly all the explorers, 
Colonel Simpson, \V. H. Holmes. F. H. Cushing, James Steven- 
son, J. Walter Fcwkes and others. Mr. Holmes has described 
those gathered from near St. George, L'tah, nearly 300 miles 
west of (he Kio Mancos. He says : 

The most notable collection of coiled ware ever yet made in any one 
locality is from a dwelling site tumulus, near this place. The shapes of 
the corrugated relics are of the simplest kinds. The prevailing forms 
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correspond very closelv with the Cliff House specimen illustated in the cm 
The region now inhabited by the Pubelo tribes, seems to have been a favor- 
ite residence of ancient people. Ruins ;md remains of ceramic art may be 
found at any time, and it is a common thing to find ancient vessels in the 

Kssession of Pueblo Indians. This is especially true of the Zmm and 
oquis, from whom considerable collections have been obtained. It seems 
unaccountable that so large 
a number of ancient vessels 
should be preserved, but 
many have been picked up 
by the later Pueblo tribes 
and put away forspecial use, 
or. probably, as heirlooms. 
Besides the archaic white 
ware and its closely asso- 
ciated red wr.re; the Prov- 
ence of Tusayan furnishes 
two or three distinct varie- 
ties, which are apparently 
confined to limited disiucts. 
There are few better n- 
amples of the skill and 
good taste of the ancient 
potter than a bowl, the 
upper part of which is 
painted a bright red, bor- 
dered in black, with fine 
whtte stripes, a globular 
vase, with an ornamented 
surface, separated into two parts by vertical panels A vessel, shown above, 
is from the Tusayan province. The whole decoration consists of interlinkid 
meander united; not arranged in belts, but thrown together in a careless 
manner across the body of the vase. A superb vessel is a tvpical example 
of the work of the ancient potters of Cibola. In form it falls a little short 
of perfect symmetry. A similar vase from Zuni is illustrated in the cata- 
logue. The ornament consists of three zones, a band of step figures about 
the neck, the handsome meander chain with twisted links upon the 
rounded collar, and a broad band of radiating meanders encircling the 
bodv.* 

6 and 7. In reference to the relics from the Rio Grande, 
from the caves among the Potreros, and from the pueblos on 
the Chaco. Mr- A. F. Bandelier has furnished the most 
information- He says : 

The pottery is mostly evenly glazed. The potsherds are of the older 
kind— black with white decorated lines, and corrugated. 

There were three distinct epochs of occupation, the most recent of which 
wasbytheQueres. On the Rio Grande, in the vicinity of Bernalillo, the pot- 
tery is of the glared type and with decorations; but the common cooking 
pottery— plain black -was also well represented. Much obs dian. moss 
agate, chips of flint and lava, broken metals, and a few bits of turquoise 
were the other objects lying on the surface. The pottery of the Chaco ruins 
decidedly of the ancient type, and no specimen o( glared ornamentation has 
been found in that vicinity. In the valley of San Mateo, the specimens of 
pottery- were very remarkable. 

1 was greatly surprised, however, at seeing the specimens of potter* 
which the excavations bad yielded. I can safely assert that, in beauty and 
originality of decoration, they surpass anything which 1 have seen north, 
west and east of it in the Rio Grande valley and around the Salines. There 
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. e among them bowls of indented pottery, one-half of their ( 
being smooth and handsomely painted and decorated with combinations of 
the well-known symbols of Pueblo Indian worship. On another specimen. 
i noticed handles in the shape of animal heads. Such specimens are quite 
lare. The shape of the vessels did not differ from (hose which uther ruins 
and even the Pueblos of io-dav afford. It was only the decoration, and 
especially, the painting, that attracted my attention Mr. I.vimmis speaks 
of other objects— shell beads, stone axes, hammers, metals and arrow heads. 

S. As to the relics on the Gila, Mr. Bandelier says: 

The pottery on the upper Gila is like that which 1 lound on the Riii 
Grande at San Diego. It is different from the pottery of the Salines, and 
has marked resemhlance to potsherds from eastern Arizona and especially 
those Irom the Sierra Madrc, Casa Grandes in Chihuahua, although belter 
in material and more elaborately decorated with a 
greater variety of shades, the same fundamental pat- 
terns underlie the decorations, as in Utah, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and on the Rio Grande; in short, every- 
where where Pueblos are found. It is Pueblo pottery, 
in the widest sense of the term, as well as in its nar- 
rowest acceptance. The basis for the decoration is 
always the well-known religions svmbols of Pueblo 
ritual, only more elaborately and tastefully combined 
and modified. We recognize the clouds, the earth, 
rain, the 'double line of life," but there is a progress 
in execution, as well as in combination of the figure*. water jar.* 

Only near Casas Grandes do we find a decided im- 
provement in the form of the hand-mills or melates. Those on the Mimbres 
; nd its vicinity are as rude as any further south. The same may be said of 
mot tars and pestles, which are sometimes decorated wilh attempts at the 
carving of animal forms. Trinkets and fetiches seem to be the same every- 
where as far as latitude of 20°. Of textile fabrics, cotton has not been 
found on the upper Gila.f.s far as I know, but the yucca has plaved a great 
role in dress and fictile work. Mats of yucca, plaited kilts of the same 
material, resembling those described as worn by the Zunis three centuries 
ago. sandals and yucca thread [pita ) hive been found in sheltered ruins. 
In a cave village on the upper Gila. I noticed a piece of rabbit fur twisted 
around a core of yucca thread. Of such strips the rabbit mantles of the 
Moquis, which Fray Marcos heard of, and was, of course, unable to under- 
stand, were made, and are made at this day. Turquoise beads are not un- 
(rcquently met wilh, associated with shell beads.t 

II. We turn from the subject of the distribution of relics, 
to consider their characteristics. We have already said that 
the relics of the Cliff Dwellers resemble those of the Pueblos 
of the more ancient type. Together they constitute a very 
unique series. They are, in fact, as unique as are the relics of 
the Lake Dwellings in Switzerland, but instead of belonging to 
the borders of the neolithic and bronze age. as they do, they 
constitute a subdivision of the neolithic age. The relics of the 
Mound-Builders make a subdivision on the one side, and 
those of Mexico and the far southwest a subdivision on the 
other side. The relics from the tribes of the northwest and 
those of the Canadian tribes of the northeast, also make other 
subdivisions of the same age. The Cliff-Dwellers' relics are so 
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marked in their characteristics that they can be easily recog- 
nized in any museum or large collection, even if they arc not 
placed in separate rooms. 

They are very instructive, as they suggest a stage of pro- 
gress and cultural condition which was distinctive. They indi- 
cate a peaceful and sedentary life, as a large number of them 
consist of implements which were used in industrial pursuits; 
the pottery exceeding in number and interest, all other speci- 
mens. They may be divided into several classes, as follows: 
I. Those which were made of stone, whether used as weapons 
of war, for industrial pursuits, or for domestic purposes. 2. 
Those which were wrought from wood, the most of them 
being implements which were used in agriculture; others? arti 
cles used for weaving and other domestic.purposes. 3. Those 
which were made of shell, turquoise, and other material, and 
used for personal ornament. 4. The pottery which is found 




in great quantities, great varieties of shape, and in many pat- 
terns. 5. Textile fabrics, which are of two or three classes: (i ) 
Those made from wood, such as willow and bark; (2) those 
made from yucca and other plants— especially cotton; (3) those 
made from feathers and skins of animals. It will be interest- 
ing to take up these different classes of relics and examine 
them in turn. 

t. We begin with the stone relics which were u*ed for 
ordinary purposes, and mention first those discovered near the 
cliff dwellings of the San Juan. There are many weapons of 
war and the chase among the relics, such as arrow heads, spears, 
lance heads, darts, battle axes, tomahawks and arrow polishers 
or slraigtheners. Mr. Barber says: 

The c refit number uf war arrows are undoubtedly ol I te origin, having 
been projected inin the midst nf the ancient 10* ns. but some, ;it least, are 
the productions ol the beseijred, although they were eminently a peaci-hil 
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people. We would not especl to discover these weapons of ihe Pueblo 
race, however, immediately under ihe walls of their own tinkling bit 
rather fuiiher out on the plaint. The majonl) °' Mr srnm.iii- mtxt 
found in the close neie,hborlitiod of the mural remains. 

It is un disputable that great battles have betn fought here 
Among the relics of battles are the barbed arrow heads, which 
were used as missiles; many of which were probably shot from 
the loop hole forts by the warriors who were stationed there to 
watch against the approach of ent mies. The arrow heads arc 
particularly noticeable on account of their delicacy, perfection, 
symmetry, diminutiveness and exquisite coloring. We first 
find them varying from less than half an inch in length to three 
inches. The materials are of agate, jasper, chalcedony, flint, 
carnehan. quartz, sandstone, obscdian, si icificd and agatized 
wood. Sometimes we find a beautiful transparent amber-colored 
chalcedony specimen; again, a flesh-colored 
arrow head made of agati/.ed wood; and 
another of a pea-green tint, red jasper, flint 
of every shade and color. According to 
form, they may be classified into nine divis- 
ions: ( i ) leaf shaped; (2) triangular: (3) in 
dented at the base; (4) stemmed; (5) barbed; 
(6) beveled; (7) diamond shaped; (8) oval 
shaped; (9) shape of a serpent's head. The 
leaf shaped occur more numerously at a dis- 
tance from the ruins on the plains, where 
they have been employed in the slaying of 
game, but the barbed near the cliff dwellings. 
The smaller variety of axes may have been 
used as tomahawks. Household implements 
were more widely distributed than the 
weapons. They were scattered through all 
the ruins; the majority crudely made, but some of them 
smoothly polished and ground to a cutting edge. A number 
of forms of hammers and mauls were discovered, varying in 
weight from a few ounces to twenty-five pounds. They were 
usually made of compact sandstone, and were cylindrical with 
the groove of the handle extending around the circumference 
at one end. The heavy mauls must have required more than 
one pair of hands to wield them. Some of the hammers were 
ovoid, with the groove extending around the centre, so that 
either side could be used at will. 

Numerous serrated, implements were picked up among the debris of 
the nuns, of different sizes and form', which were evidently intended fur 
Mtwin .'. The fragments nf *nme indicated that the entire instrument had 
h:eu Mver.il inches in length, and one iifh or so lirnad. One, however, 
was a circular ston-, of a bright Rren color, in which the entire circumfer- 
ence- (wilh ihe exception ..f a small arc) had been toothed or chipped. This 
W is probably used in the same manner as the Straight saws, being held 
between the linger and the thumb. 

Chisels, awls, borers and rimmers ocir in abundance. The chisels or 
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Kilited tools were probably used in chipping out hieroglyphics. The awls, 
rers and rimmers were employed in perforating skins, wood, stone, etc. 
Stone mortars are rare in a state of entirety, yet »e found many frag- 
tnenis scattered over the plains and through the canyons. The prevailing 
materia] seems to have been sandstone I'estles are very rarely seen 
However in the Moqui village, I observed seveia! stone mortars, mnteigbl 
or len inches in diameter, with their accompanying pestks, wh;<h had been 
placed on the house tops; and I was lold thai ihey had not been in use for 
raanv veaTS, having descended with man, old stone implements from the 
forefathers of the tr'be. 

One of the most common objects to he found in and about the crumb- 
ling buildings is the millstnnc or mrAiti-, and with it the corn grinder. Lieut. 
Emory says of the ancient remains along the Gila River: "The implements 
for grinding com, and the broken pottery, were the onlv vestiges of the 
mechanical arts which we saw amongst the ruins, with the exception of a 
lew ornaments, principally immense well-turned beads, the me of a hen's 
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Mr. Nordenskjold discovered stone relics among the cliff 
dwellings which should be classed with the implements and 
weapons. At Mug House he found skinning knives made of 
quartzite, also drills and stone axes; at Kodak House, a flint 
knife of black slate, arrow head and spear head, scalper, a metate 
made of brown sandstone, large stone hammer, a large rough- 
hewn circular mortar, rounded stones used for grinding, and 
long flat disks of wood, baskets of woven yucca, made water 
tight and coated on the inside; gourds and squashes, mats made 
of withes split and held together by cords of yucca, snow 
shoes and pieces of cotton cloth. 

For the sake of comparison, we turn to the stone relics of 
the Pueblos. They were mainly relics'designed for industrial 
and domestic purposes. They consist of hammers, mauls, 
stone axes, knives, saws, chisels, darts, rimmers, borers, scrapers 
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or tleshers, mortars, pestles, mill stones, metates, grinders, 
arrow polishers, perforated stones for drawing out sinew, 
gauges, and pounders. These resemble the stone relics found 
in other parts of the country, and especially those found 
among the Pueblos. 

A very large collection of them has been gathered in the 
National Museum, Catalogues have been published at differ- 
ent times. That which was prepared in 1879 by Mr. James 
Stevenson, and published in t88t, is, perhaps, the earliest and 
most reliable. We give a plate" on which the axes are repre- 
sented, taken from this, report. Of these, Mr. Stevenson says:f 

No. \21$7 is a grooved ane of basalt, the only specimen of this 
tirular form in the collection. 

No. 4220* is a large stone celt of 
■ oarac nn iBtone,shapcd 1'ke a wedjje. 
h is about ten inches long, has four 
rl.il sides, and may have been a 
grinder. Its surface is quite rough 
and pitted. 

No. 42337 is a grooved maul of 
compact sandstone, almost round, 
Several such specimens were col- 
lected, They have been better pre. 
served than the axes, as their shape 
adapts them to grinding food, hence 
they »ere not used for splitting or 

of < 

The axes on the plate are 
ordinary form, and show muc 
The metate. shown on page I ic 
the ordinary kind. Many such n 
metates are found in nearly 
pueblo. The different a: 
were designed to hold lh( .... 
it fcrew finer under the grinding 
process. Mortars and pestles are also common. 

Mr. Stevenson described a paint mortar, gathered at Zuni, 
with a pestle made from a quartz pebble; another, made of 
sandstone, with a square pestle, designed to move backward 
and forward, instead of up and down and around. Another 
mortar is represnted in the cut with a pestle inside of the mor- 
tar. The pestle has a pit hole in its side, which was designed 
to hold the pigment after it was ground, which was used with a 
brush for decorative purposes. The cup and pestle were found 
together. Besides these relics, there are many idols, or images, 
which represent the fetiches, or gods, of the Pueblos. These 
are made in the shape of animals, such as the wolf, bear, 
panther, eagle and mole. They sometimes have arrows bound to 
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them.• They form an interesting series which show the religious 
superstition of the people. The plate, which is taken from the 
Report of the Kthnolopical Bureau 1881, illustrates this. Mr. 
Gushing has described them and their uses. 

2. All of the explorers have spoken of the mechanical tools 
which are found among the cliff dwellings, though some of them 
were at a loss to know to what use they were put. Mr. Holmes 
described a series of relics which were discovered in the cliff 
dwellings of Mancos Caflon, some of which were wood and 
stone, and a few of shell, and gives a cut to illustrate them. 
Me says: 

This cut contains drawings 
of a number of stunt 1 imple- 
ments, arrow heads, ornaments, 
and other articles manufactured 
or used by the ancient inhabi- 
tants of litis region. Nearly ill 
were found so associated with 
the architectural remains, that 
I do not hesitate to assign 
them to the same period. 

No. i represents a small 
fragment of rush matting. A 
large piece of which wasfound 
on the floor of one of the cliff 
houses of the Rio Mancos. It 
was manufactured from a species 
* if rush, that grows somewhat 
plentifully along the Mancos 
bottoms. 

Nil j represents a bundle of 
small sticks, probably nsed in 
playing some game. They are 
nearly a foot In length, and have 
been sharpened at one end by 
scraping ami grinding. Thev 
were found in one of the cliff 
house* "i tin' Mancos, buried 
beneath a pile ol rubbish. The 
hit of cord, » ith which they 
were tied, is made of a flax-like 
fiber, carefully twisted and wrap- 

Eed with coarse strips of yucca 
ark; beside this, a number of ARROV 
short pieces of rope of different 
sizes were found, that in beauty 

:ngth would do credit to any peofjf 
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a species of yucca, which 



lighter than flax, and was probably obtained fro 
grows everywhere in the southwest. 

No. 3 is a very perfect specimen of stone implement, [omul buried ill a 
bin ol charred corn in one of the Mancos Cliff houses .* It is 8 inches in 
length, and i'j inches broad at the broadest part: its gre.itest thickness is 
only «■; m. li. line lace is slightly convex, while the other is nearly flat 
the side* are neatlv and uniformly rounded, and the edge is cjuit.e sharp- 
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•Specimen* of [hi, Kind ot cell ar lUihcr an very numeioui among ill. ClilT-Dwcilert. 

Ml. NonfolHl!) 1 li:.- .le-trlt.ecl several 1. foun.l in 1.1,11 J'aUcC and Olher localities The 

arrow h«ad> illustrate the different sliapei which art aeitnbed by Mr. E. ,' ~ 
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It is made of a very hard, fine-grained, siliceous siate; isgrav in color, and 
has been ground into shape and polished in a most masterly manner. 
Although its use is not positively determined, it belongs, in .ill probability, 
!•> :i class of implements tailed " scrapers,'* which are employed by most 
savage tribes in the dressing ol skins. This specimen m;iy have been used 
[or Other pnrprtei, but certainly not for cntting or striking, as the metal is 
very brittle, The moat conclusive proof of its use, is the appearance of the 
edge, which shows just Bach markings as would be produced by rubbing or 
scraping .1 tough, sinewy surface. 

' i represents a part of a nictate or millstone. The complete Ittple- 



of two parts - a large block of stone with .1 
upon which the maize is placed, and a carefully 
dressed, but coarse grained slab of stone for grind- 
ing. This slab is generally from eight to twelve 
un-hes l'>ng 1 1 > ihrie to si\ inches wide, and from one 
to two inches thick. The specimen illustaled is 
made of black cellular basalt, and was found, with 
many others, at the ruined pueblo near Ojo Calcinte, 
Nt w Mexico, 

No. 5 is a very much worn specimen of stone 
axe, which was found at an ancient ruin near Abiquiu, 
New Mexico. It is made of light colored chloritic 
schist, iiud measures two inches in width by three in 
length. 

No. d and 6a are specimens of ear ornaments. 

such as an- found in connection with very many of 

-mithcrn Colorado, These are made of 

tinc-graincd gray slate, only moderately well polished, 

one measured an inch and a quarter in length. 

Ni> 7 represents a marine shell of the genus 
OHvtila. obtained pn.bably from the Pacific coast. 
Large numbers of this and allied shells are lounii 
about these ruins. They are generally pierced, and 
were doubtless used as beads. 

Si. ■ represents a small carved figure found on 
the Rio Mancos. It is made of gray slate. Its use 
or meaning can not be determiner]. 

No. represents a stone ring, live-eighths ot an 
inch in diametar.andpnobably intended for the finger. 
It is made of hard gray slate; is shaped like the usual 
plain gold ring, and is quite symmetrical. 

No. lo represents arrow heads which were found 
anochMed with nearlyevery ruin examined. They 
present a great variety of form; some of the more 
striking of these are given in the cut. The materials 
used in their manufaciure are principally ihe more 
beautiful varieties of nbsidi.in, jasper and agate.* \\ 
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Mr. Stevenson has described certain wooden relics from the 
Zuni pueblos. One of them is an ordinary shovel, which was 
used to shovel the snow off the roofs; another is Ihe bow anil 
drill, which was used for drilling stone A cut is also given, in 
which a native is represented as sitting upon a Navajo blanket, 
dressed in the usual costume now worn by the Ztinis, drilling a 
hole in a turquoise. The cut illustrates the manner in which 
the drill was used.J 

,ert>f 187s,' - by W. ft. Holme*; pp. ij and i,. 
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3. The personal adornments of the Cliff-Dwellers are 
worthy of notice. They may be classed according to material, 
as follows: Bead ornaments made from shells or earth ern ware ; 
necklaces made from bone, horn, slone, claws and teeth of 
animals; ear pendants of turquoise; feather head dresses; 
woven sashes; fringes of fur. and tassels of fur and fibre. The 
following description is by Mr. E. A. Barber; 

The marine shells were converted into beads by the ancient tribes, but 
they are valued highly by the present Navajo Indians, who were constantly 
grubbing about the old buildings and adjacent graves in search of these 
trinkets, which accounts in same manner for tiieir great scarcity in the rums 
to-d.iy. They were undoubtedly obtained by the ancients from other tribes, 
which brought them all the shells from which 
they were fashioned from the Pacific coast. 

Ol the second class of ornaments, many are 
found among the heaps of ancient pottery which 
surround all the ruined buildings. A small piece 
of pottery, generally of the best E'aied and 
painted ware, is taken and the edges ground 
down to a rectangular or circular form, from a 
t'i inches in length. The circuUi 
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worked before the arrival of the Spaniards, and 
tt was here, undoubtedly, that the ancient t'hff- 
Dwellers obtained their turquoises Here, 
probably, the Moquis, Pueblos and Znnis pro- 
cured the turquuises mentioned by the friar 
Marco de Nica in 133Q. and by Coronadnin 1 : 10. 
Marco de Nica wrote: 'They haveemeralds and 
other jewels, although they esteem none so 
mueh as turquoises, wherewith they adorn the 
walls of the porches of their houses and their 
apparel and mules. They use them instead of 
money all through the country. The last class 
of bead ornaments or pendants were inidc of 
stone or stlcified wood, and uere used as ear- 
rings or necklaces, They vary from halt an 
inch to two inches in length. They were sus- 
pended from either circular ear drops or from 
the front of necklaces. Such ornaments are 
still worn among the Mojaves. Moquis and 

Mr. Bandelier says: 

RATTLE AND CLAPPER.f Turquoise beads and ear pendants, asso- 

ciated with shell beads, are not [infrequently met 
with at CasasGrandes in Chihuahua. In 1 cnti.il 
Arizona copper has been found on the upper and lower Salado. I have 
seen many turquoise beads, and ear pendants of turquoises preciselv like 
those worn by the Puehlo Indians, to-day; also shell liea.l^ and many shells 
entire, as well as broken and perforated. The following specie? have been 
identified from the copies made by me in colors: Turritella Broderiftawi, 
a species from the Pacific coast; Conn? rrtfulari, from the West Indies, and 
a Columbellu, locality not given. All (he univalves found at Casas Grandes, 
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s far as I know, ire marm 
D far away from the sea 
Itxico and of California, 

I Casas Grandes.* 



. The finding of such shells al a point 
ind nearly equidistant from the gulfs of 
Einarkable feature, implying a primitive 
which cairied the objects to the inland 



4. The pottery from the cliff dwellings is next to be con- 
sidered. It is worthy of notice that the coiled and corrugated 
pottery and ihat in black and white are found in great abund- 
ance in nearly all of the cliff dwellings— those on the Mancos, 
Rio de Chelley, Rio Veide and on the Rio Grande— and are 
regarded as the oldest of all. There are specimens of pottery 
in red and various colors and with 
different patterns found among- the 
Pueblos. This would indicate that 
the Cliff-Dwellers were older than 
the Pueblos, and that the stage of 
culture similar to theirs had spread 
throughout the entire region; but at 
a later date, though preceding the 
advent of the Spaniards, a new style 
was introduced. The proof of this 
is seen in the recent explorations by 
J. Walter Fewkes among the ruins of 
Sikyalki and among the Hopi 
Pueblos. The pottery which he dis- 
covered was of quite a different style 
and color from that of the Cliff- 
Dwellers, and contains many very 
interesting mythologic figures, such 
as the man eagle, the war god, the 
serpent and unknown reptiles, and 
the germ goddess, as well as the 
mountain lion. These symbols show 
that a mythology arose among the 
Pueblos, which did not exist among 
theCliff-D*ellers. 

Mr. W, H. Holmes speaks of the 
pottery of the Cliff-Dwellers in the 
following terms: 

The study of the fragmentary ware drill and ■owvf 

found about the ruins is verv interesting, and 

its immense quantity is a constant matter of wonder. On one occasi 
while encamped near Ihe foot of the Mancos Canyon, 1 undertook 
to collect all fragments of vessels of different designs within a certain space, 
and by (decline; pieces having peculiarly marked rims, I was able to say 
with certainty that within ten feet square, there were fragments ol fifty-five 
different vessels. In shape, the^c vessels have been so varied that few forms 
known to civilized art could not be found. Fragments of bowls, cups, jugs, 

Eitchers, urns and vases, in infinite variety, may be obtained in nearly every 
eap of debris. 
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The art of ornamental ion seems to 

very few specimens are found thai an 

with raised figures. Indeed, Ihcse ornamented 

admirable. and apparently so far in advance of the 

in olher respects, lhat one is led to suspeci that 

origin, This suspicion is ina measure si renghtem 

scroll and the fret struggling for existence among the rude scrawlinn of 

an artisan, who seems to have made ihem recognizable r;ither by accident, 

than Otherwise. It is not improbable, however, that the specimens referred 

10 are bill rude copies of models designed by more accomplished artists, i 

procured from some distant tribes. 

No. i. represents a large vessel obtained in one of the Mancos CI 

houses. It is of the corn 

gated variety, has a capacity 

of ahoul three gallon*, and 

was probably used for c.airv- 







Ihe 



keeping 
supply of water, in 
specimen figured the wi 
man has begun near ihe i 
Ire of Ihe rounded bottom 
laid a strip ii 

but irregular, spiral (No. 3), 
until ihe rim was reached; 
indenting the whole surface 
Irregularly with the finger. 
Two small conical bils of clay 
have been sel in near ihe 
rim, as if for ornament. Other 
specimens have small spirals. 
while others have scrolls, and 
still others very graceful fes- 
toons of clay (Nos.iand ia\. 
A number of the more dis- 
tinct styles of indentation are 
given in conneclion with this 
figure (N'os. 3. 3d. 36, y and 
1,1). 

No. 4 is a bowl restored 
from a large fragment. It is 
painicd both inside and out, 
and ihe designs are applied 
with rather more than usual 

Nos. 5, 5.1 and 51* are 
prominent among the orna- 
mental designs, I have cor- 
rected the drawing, bill have 
introduced m new element. 
lug or cup. It is of thcordi- 
out a pint. The specimen is 

No. 7 is apparently a pipe. It was round by Mr. Aldrich. neat a ruin 
on the San Jmn, and is made of the ordinary poller's elav; it is two inches 

No. M represents part of an ornamental handle, formed by twisting 
together three small rollj of clay. 

No, q represents a small spoon or ladle. Fragments of similar imple- 



No. to is a oortion of the handle of some small vessel. 

As to whether Ihe manufacture of pottery was carried on in certain 
favorable localities only, or whelhcr each village had iis on u skilled work- 
men or workwomen, I can nol determine, since, as previously staled, no 
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o( kilns or manufactories were discovered , The forms and styles 
nrn.iii;i.tit are pretty uniform, which is to be expected in either case, 
ice the inhabitants of the laruus villages must ban- had const ant lora- 
inical "itb each other.* 

Mr. Jackson says of ihe pottery of Mancos Carton: 
Ail otto have ever visited this region, which e* tends from the Rio 
■ancle lo the Colorado »nd soulilwett to the Gila, have been im| ressed 




JACKSON. 



vilh the va» qusntitie* of shattered pottery scattered over the whole land; 
where not even ,'t ruin now remains, its more enduring nature 
■ n Ions outlive all other specimens of their handiwork, ft is 
e-jiei-i-illv ni'-inii iin^'.ii- enabling its to see at a glance the proficiency they 
had .illained in its ni.i inif;i-i u r e .mil uroaini ntiiliiin. ili-]ila\ iris an apprecia- 
tion of proportion and a fertilitv of invention in decoration, that makes U5 
a I no. i doubt ilitir aril-- < n'nii.lii.iii ory in: but, nevertheless, without going 

it In detail*, we believe th in to antedate tin- Spanish orcupancy of this 

I 10 Of t mine of their excellence to European influences, being 
very likely an indigenous product. 
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No. i [sa 
COftrae. materii 

peculiar to thi 
ropes, and thi . 
spiral course, each lay 
produced by a pressun 
up of the cord of clav. 
around quite plain, li 
9 inches across ihe mm 
than one-fouith of ai 



from the valley of Epsom Creek, of dark gray and rather 

nthout color or glaze, of the indented and handed wale 

icicni artificers only. It ts made by drawing the <:ln> into 

i immuucing at the bottom, building up bv a continuous 

overlapping the one tinder it; the indentation being 

with the end of the thumb, and by a slight dciubtin g 

The design is varied by running several courses 

diameter was i# inches, with the same height, and 

h. For so large a vessel, ii was very thin, not more 

inch. Inside, the surface was rubbed perfectly 



•, 3 and tt are rest 

mugs or cutis, each elaborately ornamented 



ground; thi 

put on with great precisio: 

inches high, and the last 



is of fir 
I he firs! |M 

u'V; inches i 




.. . white glazed 

<are, and the design is 

ire 3 'i inches in diameter and 4 

diameter by 5 inches in height, 

No, 4 is a Hat disk of 

pottery forcovering a jai 



No. 



the 



.all 



jug found 
cave ruin on the Rio de 
Chelley; it ii y .■ In hi -. 
in diameter, of dark gray 
ware, perfectly round and 
very neatly painted. The 
handle has been broken 
nff, but leaving the marks 
"hire it hud been at- 
tached. 

No. 6 is a slightly 
oval-shaped jar, 10 inches 
in diameter, and a mouth 
H inches wide, with the 
lip rolling over suffici- 
ently to attach a cord to 
carry it by. . 

No. 8 is a small jnfr, 
with side handles and 
narrow neck, 4 1 .. inches 
in diameter and 1 V 
inch across the mouth. 

No. < 






Canyon; bowl, 3 1 .; inches in diameter; handle. 4 
the hanks of the San Juan, 



No. 12 is a pitcher, taken from a grave o 
near the mouth of the Mattcos. by Captain IVioss. in mi 
other similar vessels, some polished stone implements ; 
bone. The ware of this pitcher is a coarse, gray m; 
muchly in. 11! cled. hut cilline form and tasteful decoration 

No. 10 is a peculiar vessel, found among the Mcijuis 1 
could give nn account as to where it came from, or who made it. It is 
probably nl /uni manufacture. The material is rather soft, being ea-ily 
cut with a kni e. The upper portion is painted or glazed whtte, and the 
lower red; the figures are painted in red and black. The tallest portion is 
6 inches in height. 

No. 7 is an example of the modern work of the Mc|uis or Tcgues. The 
material arid workmanship are far below any of the preceding examples; 
approaching them onlv in its ornamentation, which is strictly inventions!, 
but somewhat bizarre.* 
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5. The collections made by Mr. Nordenskjoid while explor- 
ing the cliff dwellings are important in this connection. He 
discovered a large amount of pottery, consisting of several 
kinds: (1) Coiled ware; (2) plain ware, undecorated: (3) 
plain, with indented ornaments; ( 4 ) ware, painted in red, black 
and white. He also found woven and plaited articles; wicker 
work; mocassins; plaited ropes; feather cloth; loom woven 
nets; a whole jacket of skin, found in a grave; several skin 
pouches; cord wrapped in a thong of hide; necklaces ot shell; 
ahead-dress of feathers, tied 
in rows, designed for plumes; 
cotton cloth; a belt or head 
piece, made with a wrap of 
yucca and a woof of cotton; 
a double-woven band; a bag 
or pouch, made from the skin 
of a prairie dog, filled with 
salt, and sewn together in 
such >a manner as to leave 
the hole, corresponding to 
the mouth of the animal; also 
a necklace of turquoises and 
white beads, which were per- 
forated; a black bead of jet, 
found at Spring House; a 
cylinderof polished hematite; 
a mummy, shrouded in a net 
work of cord with thongs of 
hide, and the feet clad in 
mocassins of hide; also a 
large piece of feather cloth 
wrapped around the skeleton 

of a child, and, at Step House, pveblo woman with potthry |AB.' 
a shroud of feather cloth. 

At this place, he found a large vase of coiled ware, holding 
twenty-five litres; also a jar in a net of yucca; a large jar with 
a tasteful indented pattern in triangles; a large, shallow bowl, 
ornamented with regular designs; and, at Spring House, an 
oblong vessel, probably a lamp. It resembled a bowl, but had 
two loops on the top, designed to be heW with cords and hung 
to the wall. There were cotton wicks placed in the opening 
or mouth. He also discovered a ladle with handles; black and 
white bowls, encircled by a black line and black streaks running 
obliquely down, making a step pattern; bowls with a black 
pattern on a white ground; a large bowl with a meander pat- 
tern and parallel lines, executed with great skill; a bowl with an 
especially handsome ornament in black on a gray ground; 
a large bowl with a black ornament on a white ground, with a 
handsome meander. 
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At Step House, he found a bowl with a suastika on the 
outside, with white diamonds and black spots on the inside: 
this was in a grave; also a fragment of a large bowl with a 
suastika, and a scroll in black with a large leaf in black and 
gray; also a mug, ornamented in black and white; spoons with 
ornaments, some running parallel, others with transverse bars; 
a large spherical jar and ladles and dippers; one beautiful jar 
of red ware, with spiral coils, perfect in form and design; its 
fine details and coils executed with great care, the figures in 
curved and spiral lines. These finds by Mr. Nordenskjold are 
very important, especially of the red ware and of the suastikas. 

Some maintain that the Cliff-Dwellers were a very ancient 
people, and were, in fact, the ancestors of the Aztecs, and that 
the famous migration from the Seven Caves, described by the 
Mexican picture records, was from this region. Others main- 
tain that they were quite modern, and were the same as the 
Pueblos, and occupied the cliffs as resorts while cultivating the 
soil and remained there until after the arrival of the Spaniards. 
The examination of the relics gathered from the cliff dwellings, 
however, disproves both of these positions. 

There is, in the first place, not a single ornament which 
resembles those used by the Aztecs, and the ordinary relics are 
of a very different character. In the second place, most of the 
pottery is entirely different from that used by the modern 
Pueblos, and lacks the symbols and ornaments which are sup- 
posed to have been introduced amon^ them late in their history. 
They give no evidence of contact with the white man. 
There are, to be sure, such symbols as the suastika, the Greek 
fret, the Kgyptian tau, the scroll, the volute and the stepped 
figure which are common in oriental countries, but these are 
world-wide in their distribution, and seem to be almost universal. 

We conclude that the Cliff-Dwellers received them from the 
same source that the Mound-Builders of the Mississippi valley 
and the civilized tribes of the southwest did. The stepped 
figure is not found among the mounds, but nearly all the other 
symbols are. The plumed serpent is especially prominent. 

These same symbols are very common among the Pueblos, 
but in addition to them there are many figures which seem to 
have had a later origin, perhaps were introduced after the 
advent of the Spaniards. 



EDITORIAL. 



ARCHEOLOGY AND HISTORY.* 

Great interest has been awakened in American history, and 
many books are appearing which relate to the past; some of 
which are new editions of works with which we have already 
become familiar; others entirely new. There is one peculiarity 
about the books which are most acceptable, which has not 
been noticed, but is especially interesting: Archaeology seems 
to be made very prominent in them, and the descriptions of 
the scenery, of vessels, buildings, equipages, dress and appear- 
ance of the people are minute and accurate. The books are 
not all of them illustrated, though they would be very 
much improved if the publishers had taken the pains to repro- 
duce more of the old engravings which are extant, and so 
brought to the eye the very events which were enacted in their 
proper settings; still, the books which are destitute of engrav- 
ings contain a series of word pictures which are very graphic, 
and we realize that in them archaeology is the basis of history. 

There are historical treatises which deal with abstract truths 
and general principles, and are full of philosophy. There are 
others which treat of the positions of statesmen and the dis- 
cussions which have been carried on, as well as the political 
measures which have been adopted. These are of great value, 
for they show the connection of one event with another, and 
reveal the inner workings of human thought and power which 
individuals have exerted in molding society. The best histor- 
ians, however, are true artists. They make the background of 
a picture such as will set off the figures which are to be placed 
upon it, and use the contrast of color and the variety of light 
and shade, as well as the symmetry and form, to illustrate the 
thought and the motive which are in the writer's mind. In 
these particulars, no author has ever excelled our own cele- 
brated Parkman, who took infinite pains to make himself 
familiar with all of the surroundings, and describe the objects, 



* Pioneers of France in the New World. France and England in North 
America. Part First. By Francis Parkman. Boston: Litttle, Brown & Co., 
1898. 

The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century. France and 
England in North America. Part Second. By Francis Parkman. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co , i8q8, 

The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes — England, Holland and America. 
By William Eliot Griffis. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.; the Riverside Press, [Cambridge, 1808. 

Historic Pilgrimages in New England Among Landmarks of Pilgrim 
and Puritan Days, and of the Provincial and Revolutionary Periods. By 
Edwin M. Bacon. Silver, Burdett & Co., Ne s York, Boston and Chicago. 
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one after another, in detail with the utmost accuracy. In read- 
ing the fascinating descriptions, we sometimes think that he is 
giving play to his imagination, but on examining the subject 
and comparing the descriptions with the actual objects which 
archaeology has made familiar, we find that they correspond 
very closely. 

The same is true to a certain extent of the writings of Dr. 
John Fiske, who, like Parkman, has taken different epochs, as 
well as different localities for his series. The same charm, also, 
is felt in reading the book, prepared by William Elliot Griffis, 
on "The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes." 

The history of the West, or what was West at one time, — 
that is, the region beyond the Alleghany Mountains, but east 
of the Rocky Mountains, — is brought before us by the majority 
of Parkman's books, though the first volume is given to the 
description of the planting of the colonies on the Atlantic 
coast by the Spanish, and on the St. Lawrence by the French. 
The exploration of Champlain into the Huron country opened 
the interior to view, and the efforts of the Jesuits to establish 
missions among the Iroquois and Hurons, give to us an idea of 
the difficulties which were experienced by them in bringing 
the natives into Christian civilization. 

Another peculiarity to all of these histories, is that they 
take the native population into account and recognize the part 
which the Indians held in the early history of our country. 
None of them undertake to go back to prehistoric times and 
describe the relics or monuments which are reminders of those 
times, yet the natives who met the white men and disputed the 
possession of the land with them, are mentioned frequently, 
and their homes are carefully described. There are, indeed, 
certain links which might be put into the narrative, and infor- 
mation which can be gained from the study of mapty furnished, 
but, as these belong to the earlier period — that which inter 
vened between the discovery and the explorations of the 
interior — we have no right to complain. 

There are two or three scenes in which the natives took part, 
which are illustrated by paintings. One of which, by Thule de 
Thulstrop, is represented in the Frontispiece, a plate kindly fur- 
nished to us by Little, Brown & Co., the publishers of Parkman's 
works. It represents the Jesuit Missionary Jogues before a coun- 
cil of the Mohawks. His errand was half political and half relig- 
ious, for, not only was he to be the bearer of gifts, wampum and 
messages from the Governor of Canada and founder of Montreal, 
Maisonneuve, but he was also to found a new mission. 

Parkman says: ''There was a council in one of the lodges, 
and, while his crowded auditory smoked their pipes, Jogues 
stood in the midst, and harangued them. He offered in due 
form the gifts of the governor, with the wampum belts and 
the messages of peace, while at every pause his words were 
echoed by a unanimous grunt of applause from the attentive 
concourse. Peace speeches were made in return, and all was 
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harmony. When, however, the Algonquin deputies stood before 
the council, they and their gifts were coldly received. The old 
hate, - maintained by traditions of mutual atrocity, burned 
fiercely under a thin semblance of peace; and, though no out- 
break took place, the prospect of the future was very ominous." 

The picture represents the manner of dressing the hair and 
wearing ornaments on the head, as well as the shape of the long 
house and the dress and ornaments ot the warriors; all of 
which are described by Parkman, his word pictures and paint- 
ings closely corresponding. 

In contrast with this picture of the aborigines is one whiclv 
represents the Pilgrim Fathers at the time of their departure 
from Delft Haven. The following is the description: " In 
picturing to our minds the departure of the Pilgrims, we can 
not imagine the elegantly dressed ladies and gentlemen, with 
feathers and silks and jewels, such as we see in some highly- 
idealized pictures, any more than we can conjure up, as a cer- 
tain lithographer once did, two full-rigged ships with a vast 
crowd of people in boats waving farewells, or the imaginary 
rocks and high lands which exist on canvas, but not in reality. 
It is more than probable that the picture painted by the Cuyps, 
father and son, gives the exact facts. This painting, small in 
size, superb in color, and lively in detail, represents, with the 
usual Dutch realism, a gay horse and horsemen, the inevitable 
little dog, a Diana like huntress, with a boy carrying her birds, 
arms and case, in the foreground, and a group of sheds or huts, 
serving as store houses for cargoes and naval goods, at the end 
of a quay. It gives no hint of any island such as now fronts 
Delft Haven, and which one sees as he enters or leaves Rotter- 
dam on the steamers of the Dutch or Holland-American line. 
The buildings were npt splendid affairs of masonry, brick and 
iron, as to-day. The woodcuts and paintings of the period 
depict them as they were. In garb of dark or brown clothes 
of the rigid style and cut of English Puritans, with high and 
wide-rimmed black hats, with ruffs around their necks, a com- 
pany of men numbering a dozen or so, with a boy or two, are 
walking down toward the end of the pier. A big Dutch porter 
women in front and a porter man at the rear, carry big bundles 
for them. Three or four of the party have muskets, and one, 
a short, doughty figure, with his legs covered with long, high 
cordovan leather boots, holds his arms akimbo and wears a 
sword. In the middle, arm-in-arm with the mate or captain, 
both of whom are dressed, not as Puritans, but as ship folk, is 
a man with a round or melon-shaped cap, such as clergymen 
wore in those days. This is not Elder Brewster, who probably 
wore no special costume, and who was then, as we think, hiding 
in England, but the Rev. John Robinson. About the cabins or 
store houses on the shore are more emigrants, and among the 
shipping to the left, beside the tri-color Dutch flags on the 
vessels sailing, or about to sail, is a heavily masted pinnace, 
lying on the low but rising tide, apparently of about sixty tons 
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burden. Out of her sides are j>oked the noses of three cannons. 
On board are many people, among whom are gayly dressed 
English sailors. Though the Dutch flag flies fore and aft, yet 
toward the bow is carved the beast best known in English 
heraldry. This rampant red lion, the shape and rig of the 
vessel, its abundance of color, and the gay dress of the crew, 
tell of an English ship of the model of Elizabethan or 
Jacobean times."* 

As to the " Historic Pilgrimages in New England," by 
Edwin M. Bacon, it is manifest that the chief object is to 
represent the things which remain in New England, especially 
near Boston, and which remind us of the events of earlv his- 
tory. This book owes its value to the cuts which are judici- 
ously scattered through the letter press, and which bring before 
the eye the houses in which the New England fathers lived, 
the furniture with which they were filled, and the portraits of 
the chief men who occupied the homes. 

A volume, published by the John Hopkins University. 
illustrates the scenes of the Southwest, and gives the picture of 
some of the churches, convents and mission houses which were 
erected by the Spaniards before the Americans came into pos- 
session of the territory. 

Several volumes have been published by the American 
Historical Association, which have no illustrations and very 
little archaeology, and still the most interesting articles are 
those which are founded upon the concrete and contain descrip- 
tions of scenes and personages. Among these may be men- 
tioned the article by Dr. Richard S. Storrs on " Contributions 
Made to Our National Development by Plain Men" ; also, the 
"Diary of Edward Hooker," and the "Correspondence of 
Clark and Genet," which brings before us the expedition of 
George Rogers Clark in a very graphic manner, t 

"Old South Leaflets ''J carry out the vision still further. 
These begin with the government of Scotland and England, 
pass on to the first voyage of Amerigo Vespucci, furnish the 
funcial oration on Washington, then take up Northwest terri- 
tory and the Western Reserve, give an address by James A. 
Garfield, and extracts from Lewis and Clark's Journal. 

The *' New England Historical and Genealogical Register" 
is also full of descriptions of churches, taverns and private 
houses which were erected by the early settlers from 1620 on. 



* Description of plate on page 98, which was kindly loaned us by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is from an old Dutch painting and is used in 
the volume by V\ illiam Eliot Griftis. 

* Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
i8q6. [In two vols.] Vol. I. Wash ngton: Government Printing Office, 1897. 

% Old South Leaflets. Vol. II. Directors of the Old South Work, Old 
South Meeting House. 
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PREHISTORIC EGYPT. 

A paper read before the Amer. Numis. and Arch. Society of 
New York City by Henry de Morgan, gives an account of lie 
discoveries made by his brother, Mr. Jacques de Morgan, and 
criticises an account which had been published in the New York 
Sun by a writer, who claimed that the finds were all pre- 
historic. 

The embarrassment of Mr. de Morgan was very natural, 
when he found that the scrap-book which he had given into the 
hands of the newspaper writer, to select such facts as might be 
suitable and interesting to the public, had been entirely mis- 
construed, and that the facts were not staled at all as they were 
rendered, and that he was quoted as authority on the subject. 

It was an experience, however, which is very common 
Upon the whole, archaeologists have learned from experience 
that they must write their own articles and insist upon it that 
they should be published as written, if they are to have the 
facts given correctly. It is not even safe to place a volume on 
archaeology for review in the hands of an ordinary newspaper 
reporter, for he will be sure to make egregious blunders and 
leave out something important. 

In the matter of prehistoric relics in Egypt especial care ts 
needed, for it would seem that Egyptologists are often 
deceived. Some of them deny that there are any prehistoric 
stations, and explain all the relics as survivals; while others are 
very ready to accept any relic which has been chipped, especi- 
ally if it is rude, as not only prehistoric, but paleolithic. 

M. Maspero in 1895 made the following statement: " Noth- 
ing, or next to nothing, remains to us of the primitive genera- 
tion. Most of the cut flint arms and implements which have 
been discovered could not be attributed to them with any 
degree of authenticity. The inhabitants of Egypt continue to 
employ stone for certain uses, for which other people were 
using metals. They were fabricating stone arrow heads, 
knives, scrapers under the Pharoalis, under the Romans, during 
all the medieval times, and the mode has not entirely disap- 
peared-" 

Mr. F. Petrie found in upper Egypt tombs of very primi- 
tive character, containing flint instruments and pottery of a 
peculiar nature, but refused to believe his own eyes, lie said 
in 1895: "They must not be supposed to be prehistoric in all 
cases, or, perhaps, in any case. Flints were used side by side 
with copper tools, from the 4th to the I2th dynasty; they were 
still used for sickles in the iSth dynasty." 

Mr. facques de Morgan in the same year said; " ^tone im- 
plements belong to every epoch, some are known to belong to 
^e Plotemaic period"; but in 1S98 he says; "This was my 
jcsaioil in 1895. I could hardly imagine that res< arches on the 
-' : -usoil lasting nearly a century had ever been brought 
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to bear on these questions. Now that prehistoric localities are 
reckoned by hundreds, this question has entered into a new 
stage, and there is no doubt as to the date of the stone imple- 
ments. I can't understand why this discovery was not made 
sooner. The neolithic station ol mineh, south of the ruins of 
a Roman city, is situated in a natural depression, [00 metres 
above the present level of the Birket-el-Koroun. During the 
stone age, water from the lake reached that level, and the pre- 
historic station was located on its shore. The water of the 
lake has gradually receded since prehistoric times. If you go 
from the site of the prehistoric station down to the shore of 
the lake, the ancient Lake Moeris, you find the implements until 
you reach the altitu.le of 90 metres, then they disappear- 
Kurther down are the 
Roman remains, descend- 
ing to the present level of 
the lake shore. I have 
read of some strange 
sepultures, found this 
winter by Mr. F. Petrie, 
some 60 kilometres south 
of Cairo. Those of El 
Amrah are particularly 
typical. They consist of 
an oval cavity dug in the 
alluvial gravel, at a depth 
of 1 !4 or 2 metres. The 
body is laid 011 the left 
side, the legs are bent 
upward so that the knees 
reach the height of the 
sternum ; around the body 
are earthern vases, large 

urns full of ashes and statue ot a feksian wakkiok. 

animal bones; nearer are 

small vases cut in stone, some decorated with painted red orna- 
ments. Here were found slate figurines, representing fishes, 
quadrupeds, flint implements, necklaces and bracelets made of 
shell. Bronze is seldom met with, and when found, the imple- 
ments are very small, such as needles. 

" Numerous prehistoric stations, with their necropolis, their 
huts and their debris, have been found in a great many spots in 
Upper Egypt. From the inspection of the objects, I do not 
believe there will be any doubt as to the existence of the stone 
age in the Nile valley." 

In strong contrast with this report, is the one which was 
made by the newspaper writer, who used in his account of it 
an illustration of the rock cut tomb of Ramses II. (Sesostris 
■333 B c.), which is given in the plate. It is plain to any 
intelligent reader that the statues and temples which belong to 
the age of Rimses and which are often represented in engrav- 
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ings, are entirely different from the prehistoric kings, and 
from the graves of the " stone-age." 

To an archaeologist the absurdity is apparent at once, and 
yet probably many .readers took the statues of Ramses and 
the finished temple to be representations of the tombs of 
the days before Menes. The same undiscriminating class has 
probably taken the report that the grave of Osiris has been 
discovered and that Osiris was an actual historic personage, as 
strictly true, because, forsooth, the name of a reputed archae- 
ologist has been given to the report. 

The connecting link between the prehistoric and the 
Pharaonic Egypt is at the tomb of N egad ah, discovered last 
winter by Mr. J. de Morgan. Here is the oldest royal docu- 
ment ever exhumed in Egypt. The true reports of the N egad ah 
finds were publ'shed for the first time by Mr. de Morgan and 
Prof. Wiedmann. It was a grave of cremation, the plan and 
general disposition resembled nothing else exhumed in Egypt. 

The preliminary report of Prof. J. de Morgan's excavations 
at Susa has been submitted recently to the French Minister of 
Public Instruction. He has unearthed important monuments 
belonging to the Auzanite dynasty. M. Dieulafoy in 1885 did 
not dig deep enough to reach the strata of this ancient period. 
Assurbanipal's account of the destruction of the city by fire is 
now confirmed, many of the monuments bearing traces of 
flames. A large stele represents the king — above him three 
suns— with helmet, bow and arrow, pursuing his enemies in the 
mountains. It is an important piece of Elamite art, and 
shows that the Auzanites equalled the Assyrians and Chaldeans 
in skill. A bronze table or altar, and two blocks of stone, one 
white and the other black, with inscriptions and historic and 
religious emblems, are valuable. The most remarkable monu- 
ment is an obelisk, covered on its four sides with deeply cut 
inscriptions. There are about 10,000 characters — the longest 
inscription yet discovered in Mesopotamia. 

We suggest that the cut on preceding page, be now taken to 
represent this old king, as it will be easy to recognize the " bow " 
and to see the enemies under his feet. There are to be sure lack- 
ing in the cut the three suns and some other items. The cut, how- 
ever, according to Mr. de Morgan, represents a Persian, and not 
Elamite or even Chaldean. 

The conclusion which one naturally draws from all this, is 
that the symbolism and the portraiture of these ancient 
eastern nations need to be studied more carefully. 
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THE ETHNOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA. 

BY JOHN MACLEAN. 

The British Association two years ago appointed a com- 
mittee to undertake an ethnological survey of Canada, having 
similar objects to the committee appointed to organize an 
ethnographical survey of the United Kingdom. The chief 
objects of investigation in Great Britain and Ireland are: 
I. Physical type of the inhabitants. 2. Current traditions 
and beliefs. 3. Peculiarities of dialect. 4. Monuments and 
other remains of ancient culture. 5. Historical evidences as 
to continuity of race. 

The Canadian committee has two definite branches of 
investigation: 1. That dealing with the white races. 2. That 
dealing with the aborigines. The former treats of the old 
centers of French colonization in Quebec and Acadia; the 
metis or half-breed population of Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories, where French and Scottish immigrants have 
mingled with the native races; and the settlements of English, 
Scotch, Irish and other races, which have been so long estab- 
lished as to give rise to special peculiarities of language or 
customs. And the latter is concerned with the location of 
ancient settlements, places of resort, burial places and routes 
of travel of the natives of Eastern Canada, and the languages, 
folklore, physical characteristics, arts and customs of the 
Indians of the western and northern part of the Dominion. 

At the Bristol meeting of the Association the following 
committee was appointed to organize an ethnological survey of 
Canada: Prof. D. P. Penhallow, chairman; Dr. George Dawson, 
secretary; Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Prof. A. C. Haddon, Mr. E, 
G. Hartiand, Dr. J. G. Bourinat, Abb£ Cuoq, Mr. B. Suite, Mr. 
C. Hill-Tout, Mr. David Boyle, Rev. Dr. Scadding, Rev. Dr. J. 
MacLean, Dr. Ner£e Beauchemin, Rev. Dr. G. Patterson, Mr. 
C. N. Bell, Prof. E. B. Tylor, Hon. G. W. Ross, Prof. J. Mavor, 
and Mr. A. F. Hunter. 

General members of the committee are now making special 
studies in harmony with the work outlined in the circular of 
instructions. Sets of authropometric instruments have been 
given to Mr Charles Hill Tout, of Vancouver, who is using 
them in" his investigations among the tribes of Indians on the 
Pacific coast; to Mr. A. F. Hunter, who is making an analysis 
of the composition of the population of the several counties 
of the province of Ontario, and to Dr. A. C. Hebbert, of 
Montreal, who proposes to use the material to be found in the 
various military organizations, public institutions and universi- 
ties of Montreal. 
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In the appendices to the second report of the committee 
Mr. Hill-Tout and Mr. B. Suite have made contributions. Mr. 
Hill-Tout has an interesting paper on " Haida Stories and 
Beliefs," in which are related stories of the origin of the 
Haidas, moon stories, marriage customs, numerous animal 
myths and Haida songs. Mr. Suite's paper treats of the 
4i Customs and Habits of the Earliest Settlers of Canada from 
1 535 to 1670." The men who followed Cartier and Roberval 
were all Bretons and, being accustomed to the luxuries of 
Brittany, perished in Eastern Canada through the effects of 
cold, bad nourishment, disease and despair. Champlain's men 
were ignorant of the means to protect themselves against the 
severity of the winters, and many of them perished. The 
colonists were recruited from the working classes of the towns 
and cities of France, and were the least fitted for the trials of 
a new country. The second phase of colonization began in 
1632, by the introduction of farmers from Pcrche, Beauce, 
Normandy and Picardy, and these made themselves at home; 
conquering the soil and facing the climate. Every man and 
woman had a trade, and as they cleared the forest, tilled the 
soil and raised cattle, they manufactured their own clothing, 
with the result that the diseases which swept away the first 
colonists were unknown, except in the advanced posts among 
the fur-traders. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Through Asia. With nearly three hundred Illustrations ,from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author. By Sven Hedin. In two volumes 
8 vo., 1255 pages, and two maps. Harper & Brothers, New York and 
London. 

The publishers have produced two magnificent volumes worthy of the 
subject and author. From Stockholm to St. Petersburg, and thence through 
Central Asia to Peking, is no mean journev. Climbing the loftiest moun- 
tains; crossing desolate and treacherous desert wastes; exploring danger- 
ous passes, ancient river beds and buried cities; clinging to mountain sides 
and looking down into cavernous depths; starving on the hot sands of the 
desert; studying the internal structure of dunes, aud sketching their forms; 
taking the temperature of water, e >rth, desert sand, at different depths, by 
day and by night; questioning natives; noting the migration of rivers and 
lakes; sketching wild animals; collecting geological and botanical speci- 
mens; taking astronomic il observations — such area few of the experiences 
and labors of this great explorer. Physically and intellectually, he was 
especially equipped for this work. Full of courage, an unbending will, a 
strong constitution, fruitful in expedients, tactful in dealing with semi-savage 
tribes, an acute observer, with adequate scientific training, having the 
instinct of a true explorer, and a clear writer— he possessed qualifications 
rarely found combined in the same person. 

It is a delight to read such books. They are more than a journal of 
travel. There are bits of history and biography, scraps of folk-lore, man- 
ners and customs of strange peoples, descriptions of natural scenery, dis- 
cussions of points in desert or mountain geography, and accounts of hard- 
ships and perils, and all full of intense interest. His efforts to reach the 
summit of the Mus-tagh-ata, or "Father of the Ice Mountains," invested 
with a halo of mvstery and made the centre of a tissue of fantastic legends, 
on whose top the Kirghis place a city of bliss; his contributions to aknowl- 
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edge of the plateau of Pamir, "the roof of the world"; his two passages 
across the great desert of Takla-mak?.n, and the giant mountains into 
Northern Thibet, are graphically told, In the Pamir region there are many 
shrines of saints where the superstitious offer small gifts. These may be 
the memorials of the proselyting campaign or Arab invasion of the eighth 
century. It is with strange feelings that we learn that the great sandy 
desert of Eastern Turkestan covers the ruins of a civilization which existed 
two thousand years ago. One of the cities of this old kingdom, between 
Gurun-kash and Keriya-daria in latitude 38 , is known as Nasar. Here were 
found clay vessels, burned bricks, old coins, rings, articles of bronze, bits of 
glass, ?.nd so on. Borasan, near Khotan, is another ancient site, where were 
found coins, engraved gems, and terracotta images. Some of the latter 
reminded the author of the Assyrian Izdubar or the Greek satyr; others 
look more like griffins. It would <eem that the ancient arts of India, 
refined by Greek influence, had p netn ted Central Asia. Human images 
belong, perhaps, to the age of Asoka in the third century before Christ. 
Manuscripts were also found, and full evidence of the influence of Budd- 
hism. This may have been the kingdom of Tu ho lo mentioned by Chinese 
authors. Further north on the Keriva-daria, is still another more important 
site Ruins of buildings were visible above the sand. The area must have 
been two or two-and-a-half miles in diameter. The building material con- 
sisted of reed stalks bound in hard bundles and fastened to stakes, and 
plastered with a coating of clay mixed with chaff- a tough, solid and 
durable material. The walls " were decorated with a number of paintings, 
executed in a masterly manner." They represent human figures, the 
women kneeling and with hands clasped, as in prayer. There are also 
representations of dogs, horses, boats rocking on the waves, and various 
ornaments. Images of Buddha are numerous. We must not take the space 
\o catalogue the many objects discovered. The excavation of the ruins of 
these ancient cities is impossible: but future centuries may lay them bare 
by the migration of the desert sands. 

It may be remarked that a Christian medal was found at Khotan; also, 
a golden image of a seraph, and a copper cross. Are these the relics of 
early travellers, or do they prove the former existence of Christian churches 
in Central Asia? 

Many interesting legends are connected with the buried cities. They 
seem to have been overwhelmed because ot the sin of their inhabitants — 
such as an indignity offered to some holy man. Vast hordes of gold are 
believed by the natives to be buried beneath the sands, but furious storms 
overtake and destroy all who undertake to recover these treasures. Manv 
have entered the desert for this purpose, but none have returned. 

Enough has been said to indicate the absorbing interest of these 
splendid volumes. Some of the net results of the explorations are the fol- 
lowing: Welcome information concerning little-known parts of the earth; 
enlargement of geographical and meteorological knowledge; extension of 
the bounds of the knovvleige of natural history; accounts of manners and 
customs, superstitions and traditions; trustworthy explanations of the forma- 
tion of dunes and the migration of lakes, rivers and deserts; studies of 
rare animals; vivid descriptions of natural scenery; location of mountain 
passes; the revelaiion of the ruins of a buried kingdom, and so on. It is 
many a day since we have met with any other work of equal interest and 
value, and that appeals to so many classes of readers. In several respects 
the explorer has surpassed all his predecessors. It is to be hoped that he 
will sfon put us in possession of the scientific results of his explorations, 
for which he has collected a large amount of material. 



Aetolia — Its Geography, Topography and Antiquities. By William T- 
Woodhouse, M. A. F. R. G. S., classical lecturer in the University Col- 
lege of North Wales, Bangor; some time Craven Fellow in the Uuiver- 
sityof Oxford; formerly student of the British school at Athens. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1897. 

One needs to be a classical scholar, as well as a thorough archaeologist, 
to appreciate this book or to realize its value. There are so many engrav- 
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ings representing many beautiful scenes and picturesque ruins that any one 
would find it very interesting to glance through its pages, even if for no 
.other object than the exercise of a love and taste for art. It is, in fact, a 
book which ought to be placed on a gentleman's table for the purpose of 
entertaining guests, especially those who have literal y and artistic taste. 
For the classical student ii has a special value, for it represents not only the 
geographical features — the ethnological divisions of Aetolia, but describes 
the sites of the ancient cities and their peculiarities. The architect will 
also appreciate the book, for in it he will discover the different kinds of 
ancient walls and the peculiarities which mark the different periods of his- 
tory. 

Taking it all in all, there is no book which will give a clearer idea of the 
beauty and variety of the scenes which prevailed in ancient Greece, and 
especially in Aetolia. We do not need to commend it, for it commends itself. 



Tales From the Totems of the Hidery.— Collected by James Deans. 
Edited by Oscar Lovell Triggs. Vol. II. Archives of the International 
Folk- Lore Association. Chicago, 1809. 

Traditions of the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia. 

• Collected and annottd by James Teit, with introduction by Franz Boas. 

Boston and New York. Published for the American Folk-Lore Society 

by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. London: David Nutt, 270-271 Strand. 

Leipzig: Oito Harrassowitz, Inerstra^se 14; 1898. 

The collection of folk-lore tales from the Northwest coast seems to be 
rapidly increasing, as the two Folk-Lore Societies and the Smithsonian 
Institution are all engaged in publishing them. First on the list, though 
last in publication, comes the work prepared by our associate Mr. James 
Deans. Ntarly all of the articles — twenty-one in number — appeared in the 
American Antiquarian, though scattered through different numbers 
from Vol. VIII. to Vol. XVIII. They are preceded in the volume by a 
general account of the Hidery land; Hidery people and their religious 
beliefs; Hidery houses and the columns in front of the houses, with illustra- 
tions of the same. 



Creation Myths of Primitive America— In Relation to the Religious 
History and Mental Development ot Mankind. By Jeremiah Curtin, 
author of " Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland," etc. Boston: Little, 
Bro*n & Co., 1898, 

The book by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin contains five hundred and thirty 
pages, and is a collection of Creation Myths which were gathered from the 
California Indians, and are printed as they were told by the natives. They 
were published in the New York Sun, as they were gathered, under the 
auspices of the editor of the Sun, Mr, Charles A Dana. They are called 
"Creation Myths," though any other title would be as appropriate. The 
best part of the book is the introducton. 
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QUATERNARY DEPOSITS AT ABBEVILLE, FRANCE, 

WHEREIN PALEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS 

WERE FIRST DISCOVERED* 

BY (i. d'AL'LT DU MKSNIL.f 



[Note: The interest in this deposit lies in the fact that in it were first found the Paleolithic 
implements made by man. This was the great discovery of Mons. Boucher de Perthes, and it 
revolutionized the world's idea concerning the antiquity of man. There has been much discus- 
sion over this deposit, and some persons have doubted the conclusions drawn there f rom. The 
present, I believe, is the first thorough, complete and reasonably scientific investigation and 
description made of the strata forming the deposits. This has been done by a thoroughly com- 
petent person, a man of considerable renown as a geologist, who resides in Abbeville, and has 
for many years been Curator of its Prehistoric Museum. — Thomas Wiikon.] 

I. General Considerations. — There have been discovered 
in the environs of Abbeville, during the past three or four years, 
an excellent stratum of pleistocene deposits containing the 
remains of the Elcpluxs meridionalis and Elcphas antiquns, the 
like of which has not heretofore been known in Picardie. The 
memoireof Mons. Ladricre of Lille upon the quaternary deposits 
in the north of France \ enlightened us much on the stratigraphy 
of that region, but he scarcely touched upon the fauna. 

The following table describes the succession of strata in the 
quaternary deposit wherein the Elephas meridionalis has been 
discovered in the Champ de Mars at Abbeville: 

A. t Brown loam (limon§ ), recent, with numerous sharply broken flints 
of white patina disseminated through the mass, inclined stratification, con- 
taining objects of human industry, polished stone, Gallo-Roman, Meroving- 
ian, etc. 



• Translated and edited by Prof. Thomas Wilson, Curator,, Division Prehistoric Archaeology 
United States National Museum, Washington, D. C 

\ Revue Mensuelle de L'Kcole LV Anthropologic de Paris, 'Sixieme annee, IX., 15 Septemhre, 
1896. 

t Etude stratigraphique du terrain quaternaire du Nord de la France (Annates de la Societe 
Geologiques du Nord, t. XVIII , p. 93. 

§" Ltmon" is a French word difficult to translate. Its synonyms are " bone " (mud) and 
" fa nge " (eart'i soaked with water and mixed) . Li tire renders it : " 1. Deposit of earth formed 
at the bottom of lakes or ditches, or carried down by running waters — ' God formed man of limon 
de la terre.' a. A term in geology; rock in which sand and clay predominate." I have trans- 
lated it in this paper as loam. 
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•I Eitphas firimigeniui, 
rare, without fauna or human industry f 
I 9. Mocks of broken flint with while palina. 

SB. Reit-rlaycvsaridv loam t //>■/, >n . with / /,/>/i,n primigatilu , ohiecls 
ol human industry at the base. 
7. Blflcki of hroken Hint of white palina, wilh teiiiary pebbles. 
I,. \ ellow sandy loam iJimoti] with beds of clay. Objects of human 

industry ;it the base. 
5. Thin bed of gr.ivul. 
I 1 tiny or yellow gravels. Elephas primigtnius and object! OJ 
ll, human mduitry at the base, 

1 (. Rolled envell and sand in layers and distorted Mr.nit-.i .-.111.11 
mi**d [type of fluviaiilc alluvium! mih Eh pints primietnitts, 
..N.l lonietimes Eitphas aatii/um Numerous f.locksol sand- 
stone, Chipped Mints. Eroson of Ihi- deposit next below. 
1 ...iv sandy marl.t horizontal stratification with Eitphas primi- 
! Ufikas antiquus, Etephas mt'i</itnia/i>, Rhiiw. ,-'■•■ 
. Miii tit, human industry ;it the base. 

1 I irgt gravels, slighily rolled, stratification horizontal, with 

1. :m on . of i-/,ph,n ,inti,/uns, /-',',/■/■,;. m.rulifiuilii and Rhino- 

Mi'- researches made in this field have proved the association 

tlgraphic, and, therefore, in paleontologic order in the marl 

101I inn gravels (Nos. i and 2), of ihree elephants, Etephas 

'■ . Eitphas antiquus, and Etephas primigtnius. The 

" " il "I the Elephas tneridionatis enforces the antiquity of that 

n Itld its intimate relation to the upper pliocene; while, 

'i 1I1. Other side, the existence of a new species, the Eh-phas 

H, serves as a bond between thai horizon and the super- 

i' ■ M plelMocene. At this level the debris of Elephas meridian- 

I l-l.phas pranigeniits are rare, the predominance being 

needed to the Elephas antiquus ; while the latter is found only 

1 '| My in the beds of the Ettphas primiginitts. This latter 

1 ll I'll oil || encountered, ordinarily alone, in the gravels and sands 

1 ll I Ifld 4), and it only becomes extinct in the red-clayey 

l«H(l) loam (strata 8). where it is presented under a more recent 

1 I he Rhinoceros Mtrckii always accompanies the Elephas 

and Eitphas antiquus, but disappears before the 

I "i the last of ihese great mammals. The Rhinoceros 

'<■ '•■'tlfimn has never been encountered at the Champ de 
Rflrfl 

ll I i.i be remarked that in the stratigraphic order each bed 
"I Hiavrl ami of sharp flint boulders (sile.v anguleux, called eail- 
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loutis) is overlaid by a deposit of loam. More than this, we are 
able to trace an ancient soil level, recognized by their vegetable 
debris, or the turf or peat, announcing the arrest in the sedimen- 
tation. The implements of human industry are always found at 
the base of these loams, and in general they are found at no 
other place ; they are not distributed at hazard, save in exceptional 
cases of implements rolled in the gravel. 

The stratigraphy shows a succession of gravel beds covered 
by loam, but the upper loamy deposits present a certain irregu- 
larity; and the intercalation of beds of broken flint (angulcux 
cailloutis) are sometimes more numerous than those indicated in 
the tables, which has authorized the* creation of other purely local 
subdivisions. A fact of some importance is here to be noted : 
Each time a bed of gravel or of sharp flint cuts into a stratum of 
the deposits, we almost always find chipped flints at the point of 
contact. The separation into the strata of the quaternary deposits 
establishes divisions which may differ according to *he classifica- 
tion adopted, but that is a matter of juxtaposition. It is thus in 
the pleistocene strata at Saint- Prest, Cromer, etc., which is 
reckoned as lower quaternary. The beds at Abbeville constitute, 
then, the middle and upper quaternary. 

In order to explain the association of different human indus- 
tries found together, we invoke the proofs already furnished by 
paleontologists. The human industries evolve slowly, as do the 
fauna. Sometimes the rude instruments are mixed with types 
much finer. ' In this case the dominant form became the character- 
istic of each level. In the fauna, as in the industries, the chang- 
ing forms announce the slow but regular progress, even though 
we may not be always able to fix their exact limits.* 

From our point of view, the capital facts of this study is 
the incontestable discovery of the existence of man during the 
first phase of the pleistocene period. All observations prove that 
the quaternary of Abbeville is closely related to the upper 
tertiary by an insensible transition, and we note the presence 
of numeious fauna in which the pliocene affinities are strikingly 
marked. 

In this short note we describe only one locality, in order to 
the better fix the place where the Elcphas mcridionalis was dis- 
covered associated with the other elephants. The section of this 
sand and gravel bank presented by the photograph (Frontispiece) 
is certainly incomplete, but it enables us to know with precision 
the great accidents which have modified the stratification of the 
alluvial. It shows us, also, the superposition of the beds of loam 
of the FJcphas primit* cuius on the beds of the Elcphas antiquus 
and hlcpJias mcridionalis. 



•Ajr*« de la pierre, division paleontoloni«jue en six epinjues, by I'h Salmon, (K.\ tract from 
UulleU"-*« de la Soiiete Dauphinoise d'Ethnologie ct d'Anthropologie, Session March, 1894). 
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II. Topography. — During several years past Monsieur Leon, 
a contractor, has excavated the sand and gravel pits in the Champ 
de Mars at Abbeville, near the Moulin-Ouignon, on a level, or 
slightly higher than the celebrated deposits excavated by Boucher 
de Perthes. Among the scientists who have given their attention 
to the alluvial deposits of the Somme, Monsieur I.adriore alone 
has described a part or pcrtion of this sand or gravel bank* 
Numerous interesting discoveries have been made here, owing to 
the proprietor and workmen gathering large numbers of bones 
and chipped flints, which we have thought worthy to place before 
the public. 

The gravel bank (Frontispiece) is approximately 35 metres 
(115 feet) above the river. The portion to which attention is 
particularly directed is on the border ol the plateau, the r ght 
bank of the River Somme, at the highest level. The valley is 
(■pen in apli synclinal, of a deposit of chalk which contains the 
flint. The valley was cut in the tertiary period, but was enlarged 
by erosion during the quaternary. The ancient river occupied 
the valley, about 2.000 metres in width, which had been partially 
filled with a rich vegetable growth, now of turf or peat, so that 
the bed of the river is much reduced in size. This hill dominates 
the town of Abbeville, which is built on the east bank at the foot 
of the slope. The structure of this hill was favorable to the 
accumulation of gravels, and the enormous musses there deposited 
were peculiarly favorable to the conservation of the animal bones 
deposited with them. The deposits extend between the suburbs 
of Saint-Gllles and Menchecourt. Between these two points is 
the mouth uf a little stream, the Scardon, the alluvial deposits 
of which may be confounded with those of the Somme. Near 
Abbeville the hills on the left bank (Mont de Caubert) attain an 
altitude of 31 metres : at the mill on the right bank, which is the 
signal station on the route to Amiens, 65 metres. On the 
plateau the superficial area of the chalk has been dissolved and 
transformed into a bed of clay of variable thickness, with flint 
nodules. The heights are everywhere covered with the loam ol 
the plateaux. Here and there we find disseminated the tongues 
or points of the tertiary deposits formerly attached to the lower 
eocene. 



III. Fauna — The fauna, that is to say the animal bones, 
found in the stratum of gravel (No. 1} and of the marl (No. 21, 
comprises Elephas nifriitioiuilis, H'cpluis antiquus, Elephas primi- 
grains. R/iinurnns MtrcHi, numerous hippoptamii, Sus scropha.a. 
horse resembling the lit} nits stenonts, Ctrvui Bclgrandi. Bison 
prise us, TragouthtriuM, I.epus, Mmlncroiins, a bear and a hyena. 
The molars of the Elephas miridiomalis associated with those of 
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the Elephas antiquus, have been found in the upper part, and 
above all, at the base of the gray marl (No. 2). Some of these 
teeth are found upon the bed of rolled chalk, under the deposit 
ol rolled or water- worn stone. The Elephas antiquus has been 
found at the summit of the marl associated with the Elephas 
primigenius. During the early phase of the pleistocene period, 
the association of the three elephants is well established by the 
positions which they occupy in these beds. The teeth of the 
Rhinoceros Merckii and hippopotamus have been found in the 
same bed. In this bed or stratum of marl, particularly rich in 
bones, we have gathered nearly all these animals. 

The fauna of the lower pleistocene is related to the beds or 
passage of Saint-Prest, Cromer* Chalon-Saint-Cosme, Durfort, 
probably ot Solilhac in the basin of du Puy,* etc This conclu- 
sion is adopted by Mons. M. Boulef and Mons. C. Deperet, who 
place these deposits in the quaternary. Abbeville, especially, 
marks the point of junction. 

Nearly all the fossil debris was discovered and extracted under 
our own eyes, and the places marked exactly on the plan, so that 
under the proposition which we are now arguing no person need 
have doubts as to the association of the different animals ; indeed, 
during several months the strata (Nos. 1 and 2), gravel and marl, 
existed alone in the quarry, the covering being recent loam. As 
for the bones found by the workmen, no error was possible. 
Often the physical characteristics of the bones were evidence of 
the deposit which contained them. In the beds of sand and 
gravel (Nos. 3 and 4), the fauna was that of Elephas primigenins 
found everywhere about the environs of Abbeville at this level, 
with this difference, nevertheless, that the Elephas antiquus was 
co existent therewith. The list of mammals is, nevertheless, 
more complete than in most of the deposits of this age;. It 
includes Elephas antiquus, Elephas primigenins, Elasmotherium, 
the ox in great quantity, the horse as well as the deer. This 
fauna, except the Elephas antiquus, is that described by Boucher 
de Perthes and found isolated in the sand banks, which contained 
it alone. 

There is no brusque change operating in the renewal of the 
fauna, all of which goes to prove once more the imperfections of 
our methods of classification. The Elephas antiquus, the direct 
descendant of the Elephas meridionalis, succeeded him regularly 
and co-existed with him in the denosits at Abbeville. When the 
Elephas antiquus accompanied the Elephas primigenins, it formed 
only an exception. Finally the Elephas primigenins remained 

•C. Deperet: Note sur la su«*ce>sion strati^raphitjue de*. faunes de mammiferes pliocenes 
d'Kurope er du plateau central en particular (Bull. Soc. Reo'.ogique de France, t. XXI., mai, 
i*V4. P- 538)- 

t M. Boule : Response a M. Deperet sur la classification des faunes de mammiferes pliocenes 
et sur I 'age des eruptions volcaniques du Velay (Bull. Soc. geologique de Fiance, t. XXI., mai, 
*8o4, p. 540) • 
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IV. Industry. — For the last ten ye.trs the presence of chipped 
flint tools contemporaneous with the remains of the Ettikas 
Mfridionalis and }ilcf>has antiquus have been recognized. Their 
existence, under the conditions stated, is no longer doubtful, 
they have been studied, again and again, with great care. The 
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same thing has been remarked in the ballasttert of Tilloux 
(Charente) by Mons. Boule,* Dr. Capitan.f and by Mons. 
Chauvet-I 

In archa^ologic order, beginning at ihe bottom, associated 
with the Eltphas mtridionalis and the EUpfuu antitjuus, appeared 
a human industry, gross and rude, with types of implements, 
lanceolate or amygdaloides (almond-shaped), fashioned by flakes 
generally large and massive. (Fig. I ) Then other strata are 
distinguished by implements chipped on both faces, though 
sometimes on one only, although these types never become domi- 
nant. The almond- 
shaped type, more 
or less lengthened, 
remains the same, 
vb>Ie the chipping 
by small flakes gave 
to that industry a 
special character. 
During the long 
duration of the age 
of the Eltphas 
primigtitius, the im- 
plements improved 
sensibly. In the 
tower beds of gravel 
and sand (Nos 3 
and 4), character- 
ized by the rudi- 
mentary chipped 
flints, there suc- 
ceeded at the sum- 
mit of the yellow, 
sandy loam (No. G) 
a human industry, composed of chipped flints, which frequently 
had a beautiful white patina. (Fig. 2.) They were fashioned 
with small flakes made by successive retouching, and compared 
favorably with, or were similar to, those at the base of the red- 
clayey sandy loam (No. S), with which they have frequently 
been confounded. The better class specimens resemDle much 
those of St. Acheul { Fig. 3 ) and of Normandy. || though found 
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at a level slighty inferior. The chipped flints are also found at 
the base of the loam at Saint Acheul. 

Each human industry has its proper physiognomy, although 
showing in each level the persistence of ancient types. Each 
industrial group is easily distinguished by the appearance of new 
types, and above all, by the predominance of certain character- 
istic implements. Nevertheless, it appear?, well proven that the 
general forms are everywhere the same. The evolution of 
archieo logic forms, however slow, 
was pursued throughout the entire 
period. 

The implements of human in- 
dustry contained in these alluvials 
is, even more than the fauna, to 
be found gathered in certain well 
established levels. The imple- 
ments were always at the base of 
the different beds of loam, above 
the broken flints and gravel, or 
even reposing upon them. No 
doubt is possible as to the worked 
flints (Fig. i) being found asso 
elated with the Elephas meridian 
atis and Elephas anthjiius. They 
are found at the lower part of the 
marl (stratum 2), rarely at the 
base of the gravels (stratum 1 i. 
They sometimes show a white 
patina, but are ordinarily black or 
marbled. Their massive form 
places them among the lanceolate 
or amygdaloid,^ types with sinuous 
bcrders or edges (the coups de 
poing of Mons. G. de Mortillet). 
figure 3.* The beds of gravel contained 

few of them, having generally 
only the rolled instruments. The lower part of the sand ( No. 4) 
near the gravel shows a great nu-nber of implements with a 
more advanced style ol chipping. The variety of the forms is a 
characteristic of this industry. The patina of this flint is yellow, 
brown, gray, blue, black and marble (Fig. 2). 

At the base of the red earth, clayey sand ( No. S) is shown a 
bed of broken flint with white patina, which bed is particularly 
rich in worked flint (No. 7). The type varies, being always 
fahlonad with small flakes (Fig. 3). The implements are 
romvkablt for their form, and were chipped, sometimes on one 
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side and sometimes on both. Their white patina attracts atten- 
tion forcibly. A variety of form among the implements, is a 
general rule. The same implements were found near Amiens, 
at the base of ergeron (a Belgium stratum), by Mons. de Mercey* 
and Mons. Ladriere. 

The industiy, at first gross and rude, improved, and is per- 
fected ; the implements began to differentiate, and a slow evolu- 
tion of form has been followed throughout. The predominance 
of a form and the appearance of new types characterized each level. 
The gross and rude implements continue, and are found in all 
the beds associated with the finest forms. More than this, each 
archaeologic age terminates with forms common to both neigh- 
boring industries. There are intermediate halting places where 
the flints show the forms of transition which we, with our learned 
friend Capitan, have often stated. But, on the other hand, these 
divisions do not follow regularly, or without mixture.f 

The observations presented apropos of the fauna apply equally 
to the products of human industry. The pockets referred to 
contain a large number of implements belonging to all levels, 
which had descended pell-mell along with the material, as the 
pockets were filled. It is thus that there is found the chipped 
flints of the upper level buried in the sediment at the bottom of 
the pockets The workmen continually remarked that the im- 
plements were abundant near these pockets. This observation is 
correct and easily explained: the beds of broken flints (No. 7), 
the richest in worked flints, has fallen at the edge, by reason of 
which the beds become vertical and contain, naturally, the great- 
est number of implements. This change of bed from horizontal 
to vertical has been one of the great causes of error, and against 
which one can not be too guarded. The recent brown earth in 
these pits or pockets contains the debris of the industries of all 
epochs. One can there find the polished stone hatchet associated 
with objects of the Gallo-Roman, Merovingian, and the Middle 
Ages. 



• De Mercey, "Quehiues mots Mir le <iuaternaire ancien du Noad de la France," p. f'». 
t See (J. de Mortillet, " !x« Prehistorique," jd cdiiion, 1885. 



SHORT REVIEW AND NOTES ON THE SECON 
VOLUME OF THE MEMOIRS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



I have just read the second volume of the " Memoirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History," which comprises the 
second report of Dr. Boas on the work of " The Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition." This report deals with the mythology of the 
Bella Coola Indians of British Columbia, and gives the most 
complete and satislactory collection of the traditions and beliefs 
of this tribe yet brought together and published. The volume 
contains upwards of twenty five distinct traditions cr myths, 
besides a general description of the mythology of the tribe and 
remarks on their two great ceremonials, and a closing chapter 
on the origin of the Bella Coola mythology. 

Besides this, the " Memoir " contains twelve large plates 
illustrative of the ceremonial masks and carvings of the Bella 
Coola Indians, accompanied by explanatory notes. As this is 
the first systematic attempt to learn and explain the use and 
significance of these masks, this part of the "Memoir" is not 
the least valuable. 

With Dr. Boas' general conclusion, I find myself in perfect 
agreement, which, briefly, is this : that the peculiar social system 
of this isolated division of the Salisli has been developed through 
the influence of the customs of the coast tribes upon their own 
more simple Salisli customs. That one of their most important 
ceremonials — the Sisau'k — was borrowed, is clear, it seems to me, 
from the traditional account of its origin. Dr. B ias has recorded 
a short tradition bearing on this, named Se'lia, to which he adds, 
also, a variant form by Fillip Jacobsen. As this is one of the 
most important traditions of the whole collection, it will not be 
out of place if I here offer another version of this myth, which 
differs in many respects from both, and is fuller and longer than 
either. 

TRADITION OP UjULTALA — A LEGEND OF THE BELLA I 

INDIANS, 
There was once a chief named Dakelaisla, who had four sons. 
One day he told his sons to go out on the inlet and see if they 
could catch any hair-seal. The sons got ready their canoe 
and spears and started on their hunt. Lour days passed without 
their seeing any sight of the game they sought, and being dis- 
heartened by their ill-luck they determined to go out into the 
open sea beyond the inlet. They paddled on till they came to a 
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little bay about sundown, where they camped for the night, 
making their beds in the canoe. During the night they heard 
something Happing against the canoe, and one of them got up to 
investigate. It turned out to be a dog-fish, which darted off on 
being seen. They camped at this bay for four successive nights, 
and each night the flapping against the canoe occurred ; but on 
the fourth night they caught the dog fish and tore off the ear- 
bone from the head and then threw it overboard again. After 
this nothing else happened to disturb their slumbers, till one ot 
the brothers awoke later, under the impression that the rain was 
beating in his face. On looking about him, he perceived what 
seemed to be a very large and handsome house before him, the 
like of which he had never Men before. He thought that he 
must Still be dreaming, and bit his finger to see if he was really 
awake. Finding that he was wide awake, he looked around him 
again and saw that the canoe was in the midst of the house, and 
surrounding him on all sides were all the wondrous things of the 
deep, Beyond the fire sat the great sea chief Komokoa, the 
Neptune of ihe Bella Coolas, He thought it high time to 
awaken his brothers, who still slept. As each awoke, he went 
through the same performance of biting his finger, as the first 
had done, to make sure he was not dreaming. Komokoa now 
called to the bow man, who was the spearman of the boat, and 
gave him the name Aijullala; the second he called Komokoa; 
the third one, Koma-uni-Kala, and the fourth, Takis. The 
chief was very angry with them, and demanded why they had 
torn off the ear-bone of I he dog fish, who, when in Komokoa's 
presence, appeared as .1 woman, She had complained to the 
chief that the brothers had torn off her blanket, who, thereupon, 
had sent a messenger to bring the men in their boat to him. 
Tiny pleaded ignorance of what I hey were doing, and the chief, 
taking into account that it was their first offence, forgave them, 
and invited them to come and sit with him at the back of the fire. 
Calling liis servants, he bide them bring lorth tin- sea potatoes; 
but Sijut, one of Ins followers, suggested that he should give 
them a hair seal to eat, which he did. The chief told Sijut to 
put on his blanket and turn himself into a blackfish and goto 
Manik Aii-lif Rivera Inlet, and bring some cooking stones with 
him to cook tin seal Sijut started off at once, and was back 
Bgaifl with the stones before the brothers had realized that he 
had gone, though the distance was nearly 200 miles. He then 

d to cook the seal in a large box kettle four feet long, 
four !■' i high, and three feet wide. He first put the meat into 
the box and covered it with water; ihen he heated the stones in 

nd when quite hot dropped them into the box, and con- 
tinued doing this till the meat was cooked. While they were 
feasting;, Komokoa went and examined their canoe, and perceiv- 
ing their spear exclaimed; " No wonder you could not kill any 
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seals with a spear like this. Thi 
you my own spear, which kills e\ 
They gladly received his present. 
Aijultala and said : " I am sure 
will show you one, and will call 
the dance was over he gave hin 



; thing is no good; I will give 
cry time it is pointed at a seal " 
He then addressed himself to 
ou have never seen a dance ; I 
: the Sissanich dance." When 
the sacred S'ssanich whistle, 



whose sound is an imitation of the voices cf the spirits when 
they return to this earth in the shape of wolves and other 
animals.* 

Komokoa then invited them to remain with him for four days 
and he would then send them back to their own country again. 
When they were about lo leave him on the fourth day, Komokoa 
told Aijultala, the oldest brother, that he must build a house, 
when he returned home, exactly alter the pattern of his own 
submarine dwelling, and put a totem pole before it, like his own, 
which should represent the history of the Sissanich dance to suc- 
ceeding generations He now sent them to sleep, and four days 
later, when they awoke, they found themselves in Bella Coola 
Inlet at the island Ilelkatsino. or Hunter's Island. They were 
now curious to try the spear Komokoa had given them. They 
soon satisfied themselves of its nature, for it never failed to kill. 
however far it was thrown. 

After some little trouble they found a boat, and set out for 
their home. When they arrived, the people expressed great sur- 
prise at seeing them, for the four days which thev had spent with 
Chief Komokoa had really been four years. They found their 
friends in mourning for them, their hair being cut off, after the 
custom ol the tribe. 

Aijultala set to work at once to buikl himself a house after the 
pattern of Komokoa's, after which he instituted the Sissanich dance 
and became the chief oi his tribe. He is said to have been the 
first to build a house in Bella Coola, Before his time the tribe 
were living in rude huts. This is the origin of the House of 
Komokoa, and the four clans of the tribe trace their descent to 
one or the other of the heroes of this adventure ; and thus they 
account for the origin of the famous Sissanich whistle, the Sis- 
sanich dance and their houses. 

It will be seen from a perusal of this tradition that the num- 
ber four plays an important part in theaccount. It'is'the sacred 
number of the Bella Coola. The Kwakiutl element in the proper 
names of this, as in many other of their myths, point unmistak- 
ably, as Dr. Boas has observed, to the source from whence it was 
borrowed. I desire to say here that I am unable to stand sponsor 
for the rendering of the native names in any version. I write 



ik-Ii af'rtit liehtin 

>vn villus Own 



icIElitivring vlllagr might lighi Ihetr 
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them as they were given to me, but as my informant was no 
authority on Indian phonetics, it is not improbable that (hey may 
be wanting in scientific exactness The term Sissanich, for 
example, is clearly the same word as Dr. Boas' Sisau'k, but 
whether the difference in form here seen is due to dialectical 
divergence on the part of my imformant I cannot say, as I have 
never heard the word uttered by a Bella Coola Indian. 

Those, like myself, who are accustomed to Dr. Boas' system 
of phonology as employed by him in his well-known Reports to 
the British Association on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada, 
will wonder why he has used a new and entirely different system 
in this volume on the Bella Coola. He doubtless has justified 
to himself the adding of another to the already over-numerous 
systems in use in American linguistics, though I must confess, 
that, with due regard to Dr. Boas, his reasons are not apparent 
to me. Having had occasion to ^o over much of the same lin- 
guistic ground in this region as Dr. Boas has gone over, and 
having adopted his earlier system of phonetics as employed by 
him in his Reports to the Btitish Association, I have found that 
for all practical purposes that system answers very satisfactorily, 
and I cannot but express a regret that he has thought it necessary 
to throw it aside and adopt another one. However, this is but a 
minor point, and anthropological science stands greatly indebted 
to Dr. Boas for this valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
aborigines of this region. 



THE ORIENTATION AMONG TMK ALIGNMENTS 

OF FRANCE. 

The orientation of the British circles was the subject of an 
article by Mr. A. L. Lewis in the last number. The alignments 
of France were not embraced in his treatise, but as orientation 
in them has scarcely been thought of, the following quotation 
from an article published in the New York Independent some 
years ago, from the pen of Mr. A. S. Packard, will be of interest : 

11 1 spent some time in exploring the dolmens and alignments 
of the Quiberon peninsula, accompanied by M. Gaillard, who was 
enthusiastic and interested in having me see everything of archae- 
ological interest. M. Gaillard had brought his compass with him 
and now demonstrated a curious fact to us. He had already 
called our attention, while visiting the alignments of Kermario 
and of Menec, to the occurrence between certain of the rows of 
a single menhir. standing by itself, and which has been overlooked, 
he said, by all other archseologists. In the alignments of Ker- 
descan this mysterious odd stpne is situated, we think, near the 
seventh or eighth space between the rows. It is about eleven 
feet high, and from nine to ten feet thick at its greatest diameter, 
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which is not far from the top, the stone being smaller at its base. 
In the alignments of Me nee the single menhir is in the third 
space from the northern side; namely, between the third and 
fourth rows of planted stones. In each grojp of alignments, at 
least in four of them, this odd menhir occurs, though varying in 
situation, depending apparently on the position of the rows, none 
of which are exactly in an east and west course, as their builders 
had no compass. They are all situated not many paces, perhaps 
fifty more or less, from the cromlech. 

" Now our friend and guide took the greatest interest and 
satisfaction in placing his compass on one of the middle* stones 
of the cromlech at St. Pierre and demonstrating to us that the 
line of 5b (it varies from 45 to 50" in different groups of 
alignments) intersects the single menhir. M. Gaillard has been 
here, as well as at the other alignments, at sunrise on the morn- 
ing of the longest day in the year, the 21st of June, has placed 
his compass on this menhir, and at the moment the sun appeared 
above the horizon the odd or single unaligned menhir was seen 
to be in line with the median stone in the cromlech and with the 
sun. It is therefore inferred, and very naturally, that the design- 
ers and builders planted these stones in accordance with a fixed 
plan, and that the inclosure must have been the scene of some 
ceremony at the time of the summer solstice. And this confirms 
the idea insisted on by archaeologists, among them MM. Catailhac 
and Gaillard, that the groups of standing* pillars were planted after 
a common design and nearly at the same epoch, and that the peo- 
ple who erected them were possibly worshippers of the sun, hav- 
ing brought with them from the far Kast, their original home, the 
cult so characteristic of Eastern races. 

" On the morning of our last day spent in the Morbihan — and 
what soul stirring and awe-inspiring days they were, with the 
charm of the fresh Atlantic breezes, and the bright sun lighting 
up the heaths and plains, the quaint costumes and dialect of the 
peasants lending an unusual human interest to the scene — we 
drove to the dolmens and alignments of Erdeven, through a 
region of lilliputian farms. The property of the country people 
is chiefly in land, and the farms handed down from one genera- 
tion to another become gradually halved and quartered, though 
many were triangular or polygonal in Miape, until some of them 
seem scarcely large enough to support a sheep or cow, or to 
afford room enough for even a small potato patch. The largest 
of the dolmens in Brittany is that of Crucuno, called La Rockc 
aux Fits, or the Stone of the Fairies." 



ANCIENT CANALS, ROADS AND BRIDGES.* 



JR1C AND HISTORIC. 
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The transition from the prehistoric to the historic structures 
is very important, especially as it has a direct bearing upon the 
growth and progress of architecture. Very little, however, has 
been known about it until quite recently- Archaeologists had 
been working among the prehistoric monuments. Architects, 
artists and historians had been studying the early historic 
structures; but there was a gap between them which was not 
filled, and it seemed to be almost impossible to span the dis- 
tance, or to find a foundation upon which to erect the supports 
for any bridge which might give safe passage. 

Fortunately, however, the explorations of Schliemann in 
Greece and Asia Minor, and of Lanciani in Rome, have brought 
to light many structures 
which may serve as con- 
necting links. These struc- 
tures carry back our knowl- 
edge of the historic into the 
prehistoric age, and help us 
to understand how the pre- 
historic gradually developed 
into the historic. 

The discoveries of the 
"Treasury Houses" at My- 
cenae and Orchomenos, 
the Tomb of Clytemnestra, 
called Mrs. Schliemann's "" ' l "" ^,v "" , '"""" 

"Treasury," the Bee-hive and Chamber Tombs, and especi- 
ally the Lion's Gate, have shown how the ordinary hut, 
constructed of wood, grew first into the conical structure 
called a '■ bee-hive house," and from the " bee-hive house " into 
the "' treasure house," with its massive portals and elaborate 
gateways, the tomb having been used in Greece for the preserva- 
tion of the royal treasures, as well as the sacred deposit for their 
bodies. These tombs seemed to answer for the ancient kings 
of (ireece, the same purpose that the pyramids did for the 
monarchs of Egypt, though there were more and richer treas- 
ures deposited in the tombs than in the pyramids. 

The discovery of certain so-called "'hut urns" near 
Rome also enables us to trace up the growth of Roman 
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architecture from prehistoric times. This occurred as early 
as 1817, but was despised and neglected when it took 
place, Lanciani says: " It is now considered to be the most 
important discovery ever made in connection with the founda- 
tion and early history of Rome."* It carries us back to the 
times when the ancestors of the Romans lived in conica! 
houses, and, perhaps, were shepherds. 

Two of these " hut urns " were found near Melos under an 
undisturbed layer of consolidated volcanic ash, and belong to 
a time when the volcanoes near Rome were still in a state of 
activity, and date back to the close of the Bronze Age. Sir 
John Lubbock pronounced them models of Swiss lake dwell- 
ings. The description is as follows: "The Museum at Munich 
contains a very interesting piece of pottery, apparently in- 
tended to represent a lake hamlet containing seven round huts 
The huts are arranged in three rows, thus forming three sides 
of a square. The fourth side is closed by a wall, in the centre 
of which is an opening leading into a porch, which is represented 
as being thatched. The platform on which the huts stand is 
supported by four columns, represented as consisting of logs 
lying one upon the other. The roof is 
unfortunately wanting. The sides are 
ornamented with the double spiral, so 
characteristic of the Bronze Age."t 

Each " hut urn " contained the remains 
of an incinerated body, with fibula- and 
other objects in amber and bronze, and 
was surrounded by vases and utensils 
of every desciiption. 
1 " was discovered, which is supposed to 
represent in its shape and style the shepherd's hut in which 
Romulus, the first king of Rome, found lodgement, and also 
to be of the same type as the prehistoric huts which were 
used by the I.ake Dwellers. 

Lanciani draws the following conclusions: " 1st, that Rome 
was built by colonists from Alba Longa ; 2d, that these colonists 
were simple shepherds; 3d, that the foundation of Rome dates 
from the Age of Bronze." J 

"These discoveries show a continual line of development 
from the prehistoric to the historic structures. But this is not 
all, for they show when the earliest specimens of Greek archi- 
tecture appeared. It was during the time when the Mycen;ean 
civilization prevailed, and when the celebrated Lion's Gate was 
erected. The violent displacement and change experienced by 
Mycenaean civilization is explained by the appearance of the 
Dorians. The Mycen:L-m capital, which is presented by the 
columns before the Treasury of Atreus, is pronounced as the 
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first step towards the Doric; but the Mycenaean style under- 
went a regular development until it was closely allied to the 
modern Corinthian." * 

The prehistoric structures of America also show a line of 
progress, which is even more marked than thai recognized at 
Rome or in Venice. The line stretches across the entire conti- 
nent, for the rudest structures are found at the north, and the 
most advanced far to the south. We maintain that many of 
the prehistoric works were architectural, because, though 
widely separated, they together form a system of construction 
which shows both ornamentation and style. 

These styles differ with the different tribes, and so remind 
us of the architectural styles which different nations introduced 
after the date of history. They appear first in the wigwams or 
tents which were occupied by the hunter tribes, as each tribe 
had its own type or style of wigwam, which could be easily 
recognized and identified. They appear next in the stone 
structures which were erected by the Pueblos; these had a 
style peculiar to the region, and one that is found nowhere else 
in the world. They appear next among the Nahua tribes 
located in Mexico, who had a style peculiar to themselves, as 
did, also, the Maya stock which inhabited the region of Central 
America, in Yucatan and Guatemala. The inhabitants of Peru 
ruled by the Inca dynasty, had a style of architecture which is 
as marked as that of the Egyptians or Babylonians, or even 
the Greeks and Romans. These different structures, which 
were erected in America during prehistoric times, may be 
classed among the beginnings of architecture, and the fact that 
their styles are so distinctive makes them worthy of the name. 
They, however, are not the only structures which can be 
regarded as the connecting links, for there are many others in 
America which are as important as these. 

We refer now to those structures which were erected for the 
convenience of travellers and for the comfort of the people, 
and were the common things in sight, such as roadways, canals, 
bridges, storehouses or treasure houses. Many of these have 
been overlooked by those who have been studying the prehis- 
toric works of America, but they certainly are very important, 
for they exhibit the border lines where the order of progress 
in America left off and where the historic structures of other 
countries began. 

These are the true links which connect the unknown past 
with the present and unite the prehistoric with the historic, 
and prepare the way for us to understand the later develop- 
ments which appeared in other lands. 

To these might be added those various objects which were 
used for religious purposes, and which remind us of those 
spoken of in classic literature as common in the early days of 
Greek history. These have not the same glamour about them, 
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yet they served the same purpose among the aborigines of 
America that they did among the early Greeks, whose religion 
has been celebrated. They may be enumerated, though 
the names cannot express the sacredness with which they 
are held. The shrines or oracles, the sacred proves, the sacred 
springs and lakes, the kivas or sacred chambers, the shelter 
caves used as sacred depositories, the mountain peaks, also 
very sacred ; the streams and waterfalls, as well as the temples 
and" sacred cities, are all worthy of comparison with those in 
classic lands. A volume could be written in reference to these, 
but. for the present, we will consider only those contrivances 
which were the most useful in securing subsistence and in 
carrying out the ordinary affairs of life. 

I. The term architecture, when used in connection with 
some of these American works, needs to be modified, for it 
might be misunderstood when so applied. If it is to be defined 
as the art of ornamentation, and it is held that no structure is 
architectural which is not ornamented, then many of the pre- 
historic works here must be excluded; but the same is true of 




a hrge majority of prehistoric works everywhere. If. however. 
we may use the term to designate the art of building, and 
include under it the art of constructing bridges, houses, walls, 
foils, roadways, boats and canals, it would apply to a large 
proportion of works which prevailed here during prehistoric 
limes, The modern methods of building ships, iron bridges, 
forts, houses especially sky-scrapers, churches and cathedrals 
uul greit capitols were, of course, unknown. Yet there was 
enough skill applied to many of the structures which were 
. t« , tod during prehistoric times, to make it proper to apply to 
them the terms of military, naval, domestic and temple or 
rod architecture. 

There wire boats on the northwest coast, before the Discov* 

my which were models of beauty, and which anticipated in 

. , i Li 1 lines the most majestic of our ocean steamers. 

, , i, , i !, also, suspension bridges in South America which 

i mm rock to rock, while far below the streams ran 

deep gorges, the graceful curves of the bridges con- 

wilh the abruptness of the shores. These bridges 

,1 those which now span the wide rivers and connect 
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the great cities with one another-* The prehistoric bridges 
were built of ropes and willies, while the historic bridges are 
built of steel wire, iron rods and braces, but the principle is the 
same and both were useful. There were, also, forts in America 
before the advent of the white man. They were not constructed 
with all of the military skill of modern forts, nor were there 
any fire arms or deep-mouthed cannon to be seen, for the arrow 
and the spear were the chief weapons of ancient warfare. The 
forts owed their security to their situation, as they were placed 
upon the summit of rocks, and were strongholds as well as 
forts. There were walled towns which resemble those of the 
far East, and occasionally there were fortifications near by, 
which were used as places of safety and refuge in case of 
defeat. t There were forts which were built upon the high 
hills, and were constructed of stone and had high walls 
surrounding them. Their gateways were models in their way. 

There were fortresses in the southwest, which were either 
built upon the high mesas or hid away in the cliffs, which were 
marvels to those who first discovered them. These were 
castles in the true sense of the word, for they contained the 
families and, in fact, were the permanent homes, and had all 
the advantages of village life. There were fortifications in 
Peru which were more like modern forts, lor they were built 
upon elevations and had strong walls furnished with returning 
angles, and resembled the fortresses of the Kast, especially in 
their cyclopean walls. 

It is remarkable abovit the military works of America that 
they present a succession of structures which illustrate the 
progress of society and the increased skill of the people. 
These may be arranged geographically. They begin with the 
rude stockades built of timber, which were so common on the 
St. Lawrence and in the State of New York, and pass on to 
the earth fortress, with the ditch and wall, common on the Ohio. 
The next stage is shown by the stone forts common in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, but the next is given by the so-called 
"great houses" of the Pueblos and the fortresses among the 
cliffs; the next is found in the pyramidal structures of Mexico. 
Perhaps the crowning work of all is in the stone forts of Peru. 

The same succession or line of progress is shown in the 
domestic architecture of America, for we have here the rude 
huls, made out of poles covered with skins, or made from tim- 
ber posts covered with bark and furnished with thatched roofs; 
the next are the "great houses," made from stone and adobe; 
next to these are the pyramids of Mexico, which were sur- 
mounted by temples, and the cities which were built up in the 
lakes with elevated roads leading to them. Highest of all, 
were the pyramids and palaces of Centra! America, whose 
facades were covered with the most elaborate of barbarous 
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ornaments; their doorways were furnished with columns and 
the walls were finished in elaborate cornices. In these we 
find the beginnings of architecture in the strict sense of the 
word, for the pier and lintel are common as well as a modi- 
fied form of the arch and the column. 

There was, also, a temple architecture in America which 
exhibited a remarkable line of progress. This seems to have 
passed in prehistoric times through different stages, and finally 
reached a high degree of development. The primitive temple 
in America was a hut, and the fire in the centre of the hut was 
always regarded as sacred. It is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish the temple from the ordinary house, but as archi- 
tecture developed, the difference became more perceptible. It 




is interesting to notice that in parts of America, the beams and 
posts of the hut were carved in the shape of animals or human 
figures, and these were regarded as household divinities and 
were worshipped by the entire people. Such was the case 
among the Gulf tribes, and especially on the northwest coast. 
Here the totem poles, which stood in front of the house, showed 
the descent of the family and represented the mythological 
ancestor, or supernatural being, from whom the clan or 
family descended. 

The irrigating ditches, aqueducts and canals also show 
a remarkable line of progress. The canals and aque- 
ducts in America were not used as much for the trans- 
shipment of freight or for lines of travel, but were very useful 
for irrigating purposes. They are more numerous in the semi- 
arid regions where the Pueblos and Cliff-Dwellers made their 
homes, and served an excellent purpose in irrigating the soil. 
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hese canal? were built by the conjoined labor of the people, 
who were thoroughly organized into village communities and 
officered by village " caciques," and were useful to the different 
villages which were situated along the valley of the same 
stream and were united by the" same line. They suggest the 
idea that the village communities, which now are so separate 
,nd distinct from one another, were at one time united under 
» tribal government which resembled a confederacy, and that 
he organization of society was quite similar to that which 
.ppearcd in Greece and elsewhere at the opening of history. 
They were the works which met the demands of the people, 
and have the appearance of great antiquity- They are 
attended with boulder-marked sites, which are foundations of 
old buildings which have gone to ruins, but which were con- 
nected with permanent stone villages. A large area of fertile 
tiottom land generally laid alongside of these ancient canals. 
It is probable that the water was taken out of the rivers and 
carried in mother ditches long distances and finally distributed 
in smaller canals, which might be called the daughters. They 
were sometimes gathered into great reservoirs and preserved 
there for a time of drought. These canals are now seen in ancient 
villages which have long been deserted, and alongside of them 
are the ruins of extensive villages which are without inhabi- 
tants, and not even a tradition concerning the people who 
formerly dwelt in them remains. 

The canals extend for many miles and are widely distributed, 
showing that an ancient population dwelt in the land which had 
reached a state of civilization almost equal to that which is now 
t the same region.* 
There were also ancient roadways in various parts of 
America which remind us of the roads of the historic lands. 
The general habit of the Indians was to travel in trails and take 
he nearest available route between the different points ; yet, 
here were roadways even in the Mississippi valley which con- 
lected the villages with the river banks, and seemed to be 
attended by ferries, so as to cross the rivers; the villages and 
the roadways being protected by earth walls, showing that the 
people were constantly beset by enemies, but were able to carry 
on their pursuits by means of the thorough organization which 
<isted. There were also graded ways which extended out into 
: streams, as if the design was to make landings for canoes, 
he walls from the villages extending ov. either side, as if to 
jrotect the people as they went to and fro from the villages to 
.noes. These roadways are supposed to belong to a rude, 
I'ilized people, and by some are regarded as hardly worthy 
: mention, when compared with the paved roads which the 
s built in their day. 
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There were bridges and roads in South America, which are 
worthy of notice. These have been described by historians as 
among the marvels of the world. Prescott has described the 
roadway which extended such long distances across the Andes 
in Peru and united the different parts of the lnca Kingdom. 
He says : 

•specially in the tablelands, with memorials 
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of the past, remains of temples. pala 
great military reads, aqueducts, and nthe 
degree of science ilni may d is pi ay in their 
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eous engineers, 
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SUSFCNSIOH iiniu..i IN i-erv. and successfully 

overcome The 
length of the road 
is variously estimated at from 1,600 to 3,000 miles, and slone pillars, in the 
manner of European milestones were- erected at stated intervalsof somewhat 
more than a league, all along Ihe route. Its breadth scarcely exceeded 
twenty feet. Over some of the boldest streams il was necessary lo con- 
struct suspension bridges, made of the tough fibres of the maguey or of Ihe 
osier of the country, which has an extraordinary degree ol strength and 
tenacity. These osiers were woven into cables of the thickness of 
body, the large ropes were then stretched across the water and w _. _ . 
dueled through rings or holes cut in immense buttresses ol stone raised on 
the opposite banks of the fivers. Several of these enormous cables bound 
together formed a bridge, which covered with planks well secured and 
defended by a railing of the same osier material on the sides, offered a safe 
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passage to the traveller. Al! along these highway* canvcmrici or lama, 
as they were called, were erected at a distance of ten or twelve miles from 
each other, for the accommodation, more particularly, of the Irica and his 
suite and those who travelled on public business. Some of these buildings 
e scale, consisting of Fortresses, barracks and other 
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funded by a parapet of stone and COvttisg • large tl 



These prehistoric works, when enumerated according to 
their order of time, are about as follows : i , the kitchen mid- 
dens ; 2, the mounds" and tumuli, 3, dolmens, menhirs and 
cromlechs ; 4, lake dwellings ; 5, lowers and burgs. We find 
also in South America similar works, viz.: Shell heaps, 
lake dwellings, mounds, and a few dolmens, especially in Peru.t 
Mere, also, are found some very elaborately carved stones, which 




might be classed as menhirs, or standing stones. These are, 
the first objects which attract attention in the cities on the 
mountains They seem like visitors from another world, a realm 
which tn Hurope has been long hidden from sight and has been 
almost forgotten in America. If they are not survivals of pre- 
historic times, they certainly remind us of those times, for they 
are inhabited by a class of people in about the same social status, 
and occupy about the same position among the races of the 
earth. 

II. We now turn to our new possessions in the Philippine 
Islands and Hawaii. We shall find in them various structures, 
such as canals, bridges, forts, houses and boats, which are very 
similar to those which were common among the aborigines in 

•Thtr. art mound' nnrtl, ..I m- Crc.T Wall of China which reicmhlt llio« in North 
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America in prehistoric limes, and they help us to understand 
the condition of society and the state of civilization which pre- 
of recent origin 
i 



liled on this continent. Some of them ; 
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them are indigenous ana may be regarded as survivals from the 
Prehistoric Age. Thev show to us what the condition of society 
was during the latter part of that age. They, in fact. wen on 
the borders at the time of the Discovery, and indicate a social 
status which reminds us of that which existed in Hurope at the 
beginning of history. 

These pile.dwellings in the Philippines were probably intro- 
duced by the Moros from • Uorneo, and belong to that wide- 
spread people' calied the " ground race." These pile dwelling 
stand upon their lofty stdis above the water, and confront us 
like great water birds, close cousins to those which were long 
ago buried in the fresh waters of the lakes of Switzerland. We 
find here, also, canoes or dugouts which surprise 11s by their 
resemblance to the canoes used by the aborigines of America, 
and at the same time remind us of the rude boats which have 
been exhumed from the peat beds of Great Britain. 

The comparison of these structures which have been brought 
to our notice in the islands of the sea, with those which have 
long existed and are still seen on the mainland, shows us that 
they belong to the intermediate grade of culture and exhibit an 
intermediate stage of advancement, and so furnish us a new- 
picture of the prehistoric condition of society- They con- 
vince us that here, the people were following a line of advance- 
ment, and had already reached the constructions which are char- 
acteristic of the "beginnings of history." We have been 'brought 
to see objects which are somewhat unfamiliar, and yet they 
arc very similar to those which have long been common among 
the aborigines. We refer now to the canals, the boats, the 
thatched houses built above the water, the huts upon the land, 
the towers which overlook the sea, and the various objects 
which are presented in engravings, as if they were all new ; but 
they are in reality old. for just such structures were here in pre- 
historic times. We shall, therefore, call attention to those 
found in our Second America. 

If we take these various tokens and draw the parallel 
between them and those which were found upon the Pacific 
coast in the same latitudes, we will find that a striking 
resemblance can be recognized, leading us almost to believe 
that there was throughout this entire region a style of culture, 
which was as unique and as uniform and as clearly bounded as 
ever was the Mycemean culture, which appeared in Greece after 
the Homeric days had passed. We do not call these people 
savages, nor do we call them barbarians, nor civilized ; but 
merely say that they were uncivilized- They were not hunters, 
nor were they fishermen, nor agriculturalists ; but they were 
islanders, and so had a mode of life peculiar to themselves 
It is remarkable that we should be brought, in these days, so 
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closely in contact with a phase of society and a social condi- 
tion, which is so unique, and yet has so many points of 
resemblance to that which was. The Pacific Ocean is opening 
to our vision a new parallel between history and archeology, 
which is worthy of especial study. 

A Moro village at low tide, as presented by Dean Worcester, 
is probably not very unlike the villages which Columbus dis- 
covered on the coast of South America and led him to give to 
it the name of Venezuela, because they reminded him of Venice. 
They may be taken as representatives of the palafittes, or lake 
dwellings, of Switzerland, which have been regarded as prehis- 
toric, also as survivals of the only palafittes, or lake dwellings, 
which have been known to exist on the American coast. We 
may also take the canoes which float in the water, as good 
representatives of those which were used in prehistoric times, 
with the exception that they have outrigging, to prevent the 
canoes from being capsized in rough water. 

The thatched roofs and wattle work contained in the houses 
will give to us an idea of how the huts, which existed in the 
interior of America in the valley of the Gila, were built, and 
may also help us to understand their state of civilization. The 
bridges which connect the houses with the land are similar to 
those which prevailed in prehistoric times. There are bamboo 
bridges in the Philippines which are attractive, their very sim- 
plicity giving them a beauty which is rare even in those 
made by civilized man. The fences in the Philippine Islands, 
which surround the fields and line the roadways, seem very rude, 
but they are very similar to those which were used by the 
American aborigines to protect their fields from the invasion of 
wild animals, and so they help us to understand another phase 
of prehistoric America. It will be understood that there 
were, here, no oxen and no ploughs; no fields which indicated 
individual ownership; no boats in which kings rode in state; 
no wheeled vehicles; no fire arms; no saw mills; scarcely any 
sail vessels; certainly no churches or cathedrals; yettherewere 
warriors, who carried shields on their arms and spears in their 
hands, and who dressed in about the same manner as the Fili- 
pinos. The canals, near Manila, which are represented as hav- 
ing Tagalog houses near them, are not altogether unlike the 
canals which formerly prevailed in the deep interior of 
America. These are nearer the grade of the American canals 
than are those common in Hawaii to-day, but they help us to 
understand what kind of canals the aborigines used; still the 
fact that canals are used for cultivating rice in these islands, 
shows how essential the prehistoric ditches were for the cultiva- 
tion of maize in the arid regions. 

There are forts in these new provinces which may be sup- 
posed to resemble the ancient forts of the aborigines, as they 
are erected upon Ihe summit of the hills and near the streams, 
while the huts of the inhabitants are situated in the valley 
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below them-* We give a picture of an old fortification on a 
hill, near the San Juan River in Nicaragua. It is old, and yet 
modern, and the houses have the historic stamp upon them. 
The comparison of the Nicaragua huts with those in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and these again with the houses in Hawaii, help 
us to understand the state of things which prevailed in prehis- 
toric times. 

By eliminating the historic structures introduced by the 
Spaniards since the discovery by Magellan, we come back- 10 
the semi-civilized state of the population in these islands. 
They furnish a very good pattern of that semi civilized condi- 
tion which prevailed in America. The comparison leads us to 
ask whether there was not on this continent a race similar to the 
Malays, which differed essentially from the Mongolians, a race 
which naturally takes to the sedentary life and resl^ satisfied 
with the inventions which may come from such a condition. 
May we not place the savages of the American forests, who 
were hunters, upon one side, and the civilized people upon the 
other, and say that these represent a stage which formerly pre- 
vailed in America in the extremesof latitude? It may assist us 
to define the exact position of our new neighbors, if we present 
the two pictures — that of the bridges and houses of the civil- 
ized and enlightened parts of Europe and America upon one 
side, and that of the aborigines on the other, and show what 
inventions they possessed, and thus bound the middle status. 
We use the cuts without comment, leaving them to express the 
thought. 

III. There are structures in Siberia, China and Thibet, 
which may be regarded as connecting links between the pre- 
historic and the historic, though the historic age here goes back 
into an indefinite past. These structures follow a meridian line 
along which they may be arranged according to their stage of 
progress, as those at the north are exceedingly rude, while those 
in the south, especially in India, are far advanced in architec- 
tural character. We take them in their order, and begin with 
the rude Mongolian tents or huts. These have been described 
by M. Hue and others. They are very similar in shape and 
style to the wigwams of the North American Indians, but are 
still occupied by the nomads, who follow their flocks from 
place to place and wander over the vast plains, which spread 
out north and west of the Great Wall; but have no permanent 
villages. The Wall itself follows a parallel of latitude, and 
was designed to form a barrier against these tribes, but is no 
more effective than an imaginary line, though it is a monument 
of the architecture of the period in which it was built. 305 b.c. 
M. Hue says : 
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by majestic rivers, by rugged and imposing mountains ; 
ing out into vast limitless plains. 

The Mongolian toil, for about three feet from the ground is cylindrical 
in form, it then becomes conical, like a pointed hat. The woodwork of the 
tent is composed below of a trelhsed work of crossed bars, which (old up 
and expand with pressure, Above these are circular poles ti\ed in the Irel- 
lise work, which meet at the trip, like the sticks of an umbrella. Over the 
woodwork is Mretcted, once or twice, a thick covering of coarse linen, and 
thus the lent is composed. The interior is diviil.-d into two compartments; 
the left 15 reserved for the men. the right is occupied by the women, and 
there you find the culinary utensils— large enrthern vessels of glazed earth, 
wherein to keep water ; the trunks of trees hollowed into the shape of pails, 
for the milk. In the centre is a large bell-shaped cauldron ; behind the 
hearth a sofa, with its two pillows, which have their end plate of copper 
gilt and are skillfully engraved. A number of goat horns, bows and arrows, 
match locks, and vessels tilled with butter hang on ihe walls.* 

South of the Great Wall, the Chinese architecture begins to 
make its appearance. Here we find the villages situated along 
the streams, which answer for historic times what the lake 
dwellings did in prehistoric, as the most of them have but one 
story and are huddled close together near the stream. 

A little further south and throughout the Chinese domain, 
we find the Buddhist temples and shrines, with their peculiar 
projecting roofs, and curved ridge poles, and many-storied 
towers, slender and tapering, resting generally on huge bases. 

The temples are built with considerable elegance, but it would be diffi- 
cult to slate to what order of architecture they belong, being always 
fantastical constructions of monstrous colonnades, peristyles of twsted 
columns and endless ascents. The interior of the temple is usually filled 
with ornaments, statues and pictures illustrating the life of Buddha and the 
transmigration of the more illustrious Lamas. The Lamasaries are all 
constructed of brick and stone, but other habitations of earth. 

As we pass further south into the mountain ranges of Thibet, 
we enter another belt where the houses are of an entirely differ- 
ent character. These remind us of the "pueblos" found on 
the great plateau of America- They exhibit an architecture of 
the same general character, though they are arranged in separate 
houses, and not in one " great house." They are flat-roofed and 
rise in terraces, one above the other, their foundations conform- 
ing to the slopes of the mountains. The people who occupy 
them are in about the same grade of advancement as the 
Pueblos, though they have not the same oigatii/ation or history, 
and their religion is very different. 

As we pass over the mountains, and go down the rich valleys 
of the Indus and the Ganges, we find a civilization which cor- 
responds for historic times to that which prevailed in Central 
America during the Prehistoric Age, The Vale of Kashmir 
furnishes us an illustration of this. Here we see, cities scat- 
tered along the beautiful river in a high stage of advancement. f 
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They lead us to realize that the progress of society is always 
affected bv the geographical situation and surroundings, and 
yet that there is a chronology back of these scenes which dates 
from a marvellous antiquity- It is possible that the same 
antiquity may be ascribed to the regions of the north, but, if so, 
the progress has been veiy much slower. 

Let us pass over the belts of latitude again, beginning at 
the north and going southward, and take in the common objects, 
- such as boats, bridges and canals, instead of the houses and 
temples. 

We start with the Ainus, who are the most primitive people 
in existence, though there may have been an aboriginal race 
which preceded them. Can anything be simpler than the 
bridge which the Ainus used? It consists of a series of logs 
placed on stilts formed by wooden horses. It is furnished with 
a rope which serves to steady the person who undertakes to 
cross it. This bridge, with the canoe by its side, carries 
back to the "shell heap" period, and leads ns to ask whether 
the shell heaps, which are so common in Japan, did not belong 
to the Ainus. 

Following these in the order of progress are the Mi 
golians. who lived in huts and who built the rudest bridges and 
boats, but did not tarry long enough in one place to need 
canals, or even houses. The bridges, boats and canals ot 
China, Independent Tartary and Thibet, bring us up to the 
Iron Age, and the constructions which prevailed in that 
age. There were bridges in those days which were very rude, 
but the suspension bridges of Peru and the cantilever bridge 
of Thibet are also rude; perhaps the earliest specimens of this 
kind appeared in China. Here we find cantilever bridges, 
the first, perhaps, in the world. These bridges are rude in their 
appearance, as they are made out of logs, which are placed one 
above the other; each one projecting further out over the 
stream, until the space between is narrow enough for a single 
timber to be placed on the end of the supports. A railing is 
placed at either side, the whole structure having a rustic 
appearance, which with the surroundings exhibits considerable 
beauty. 






A DECADE OF H1TTITE RESEARCH. 

BY CHARLES W. SUPER. 

It is hardly putting the case too strong to say that no 
problem connected with the study of antiquity has in recent 
years received more careful study and investigation, than the 
civilization now designated as " Hittite." It may be regarded as 
fairly certain that several centuries before our era, this people 
had established a powerful empire in western Asia, while it is at 
least probable that some of its outlying provinces were in 
Africa, and others in Europe as far west as Italy. 

Two decades ago, this empire had begun to loom up before 
the mind's eye of, a few scholars, in the dim and distant vista of 
historical perspective, like some huge object seen through a 
mist, the outlines of which are so ill-defined, that it is scarcely 
possible to determine whether it is the work of man or of the 
physical forces of nature ; so a number of extant remains of 
gigantic proportions have led to different interpretations, as to 
their origin and assignment. A careful study and comparison 
of these remains has, however, quite recently brought something 
like order out of the preexisting chaos, yet not enough for a 
cautious student to draw any conclusions even fairly definite. 
What can be said in a historical sense to be known about the 
Hittites can be condensed into a very small volume; what is 
conjectured, or even accepted as true, regarding them, by a few 
scholars fills several volumes, as we shall see. It must be con- 
sidered as remarkable that the importance of this people has 
been so recent in impressing itself on the minds of the historians 
of antiquity. 

The words Hittite and Hittites occur about fifty times in the 
Old Testament — sufficient evidence that it represents a great and 
relatively civilized people when the Hebrews were endeavoring 
to establish themselves in Palestine. Now that the present gen- 
eration has become fully persuaded that the Hittites of antiquity 
were really a powerful nation, and not a mere obscure tribe, it 
begins to look as if a spirit rising from their monuments was 
taking revenge for the long neglect, or indifference, with which 
those who constructed them had been treated. From a condi- 
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tion closely bordering on oblivion, they are springing into notice 
everywhere. Some one has said that whenever we find Professor 
Sayce, we may be sure the Hitlites are not faraway : but 1 hardly 
think they are as ubiquitous for him as for Dr. Campbell, He 
simply reads: Ugrian equals Hittite. Mathematically speaking, 
no matter how many unknown quantities enter into his equation, 
when their value is found, it is always the same. The dynasty 
of the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar was Hittite. The historical 
traditions of the Persians are Hittite. Achamenes, or Achiman, 
was originally Hittite. It was no mere coincidence that an 
Arbag, or Arbaces, heads the line of Media, and an Achamenes 
that of Persia. Agamhan appears in the Irish genealogies. He 
was the Achoran Achaman of the Guanches, who were the 
aborigines of the Canary Islands, and from him the oldest 
Guanche tribe was called that of Achimencys. In Japan, he is 
Hachiman, the god of war ; in Mexico, Hueman, the last king 
of the Toltecs, and in Peru, the land of the Incas, Huaman. 

In the Iliad, Acamas is a leader of the Dardanians and a son 
of An toner, and he fights along with ,-Kneas, the son ol Anchises; 
or, he is a Thracian, son ol Kyssorus or Jesher. 

But it is better to put briefly before the reader, in Professor 
Campbell's own words, what he thinks he has proved. He says : 

"The Turanian element thai came into prominence in the p;ilmy days of 
the Egyptian Hyksos. that underlay the cultures of the empires on the 
Tigris mid Euphrates, that preceded Israel's occupancy ol Palestine, that 
filled Syria and Asia Minor, that gave to Greece her mythology and her 
sacred rites, and. overflowing into ITIyria, Italy, Spain, and Britain, bore the 
Iberian and the Pictish name, now only rerogiw.ed in ilie Basques of the 
Pyrenees ; Ihat element on which Cyrus built up his first Aryan empire, and 
which, volcano-like, broke forth in Parthian davs that preceded the 
Brahman in Northern India, that, in early Christian centuries, traversed 
Turkostan and peopled the Siberian wastes, that for two centuries turned 
China into Cathay, and that still occupies Corea and the islands of [apan ; 
that Turanian element, moreover, that, driven by adverse fortune, crossed 
the northern Pacific in the New World, that reproduced the mounds of 
European Scythiu. of Syria and the Caucasus, of India and Siberia, 00 level 
prairies and the alluvium of rivers from Alaska to the Gulf ol Mexico, 
that founded the empires ol Mexico and Peru, and that lives in many an 
Indian tribe from the frozen north to the southern land of fire, is Hittite. 

Verily, this is a " big contract "; yet, in spite of the author's 
evident sincerity and confident tone, it is doubtful whether he 
will convince many readers, however closely they may follow 
his arguments. 

One hesitates to venture an opinion on a work like that of 
Father De Cara, When we remember with what ridicule 
Schliemann's proposal to exhume Troy was greeted by nearly all 
scholars who gave it any thought, and how he turned the laugh 
on his detractors, we do well not to be unduly incredulous, so 
long as any new discovery that may be broached does not violate 
a well-established law of the physical universe. Whether the 
enthusiastic German discovered Troy or not, is, here, neither 
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affirmed nor denied: this case is merely cited here to illustrate 
how seemingly the mo?t absurd theories may in the end prove to 
be facts. As to De Cara's etymologies, most of them are not 
more paradoxical than many of those long current among Aryan 
philologists and not yet wholly abandoned. In the first half of 
this beautifully printed and finally illustrated work, we have belore 
us a scholarly attempt to prove that the Pelasgians of antiquity 
were Hittites, and that their settlements extended from Cyprus 
and the Syrian coast northeastward to the Caucasus Range, 
thence northwestward to and including the lands ol the Scy- 
thians, thence southward to Crete. The territory thus included 
is thickly dotted with Hetheopelasgic settlements, while a few 
lie beyond these limits. The second volume is to be devoted to 
the isles of .the Mediteranean, to Greece proper and Italy. The 
book seems to have attracted but little attention. I have seen 
but few notices of it, and a leading bookseller of Leipzig told 
mc that the only copy he had sold went to the United States. 

As a sort of starting point, the author calls attention to the 
variants in the transliteration of the Biblical proper names 
"'Pin and "PI3. D'Pin and C'Hi in the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
and in ancient codices. Here, the initial letters kheth and kaph, 
so closely allied in sound, have led to much confusion. He thus 
finds for the sons of Javan, and, therefore, of Japhetic stock, the 
following forms: Cethim, Cetthim.KfJ-uo^XeMijt, Kmoi, Chetim, 
Chittim, with the interpretations, Italy, Romans, and even Apulia 
and Lombardy. For the sons of Canaan, and, therefore, Hamites, 
he finds Cheth, Hethaeum, Ethreum, Xirralot', Hetthim, Hethseos, 
Cethaium, Cetha;a, Ceteorum, 

1 am inclined to think that more stress is laid upon this point 
than is wise, though I do not question the value of the genealogi- 
cal table in the tenth chapter of Genesis; nor is there any doubt 
that the similarity of the initial letters led to more or less con- 
lusion, De Saulcy says that Cethim designates the islands of the 
Mediterranean and o( southern Europe. De Cara quotes a pass- 
age from the First Hook of Maccabees in evidence that the 
ancients believed Alexander to have come from Cethim, that is 
Macedonia. Here the Greek has Kemui/t. Citations from 
Calmet, Bochart, Gesenius, and others make it clear that 
Kelhim, Cethim, Chittaii were terms of wide application, includ- 
ing even part of Italy. It is well known that one of the names 
of Cyprus was XeO'tp. or XeCi/u*, according to Josephus. Now, 
Dt Cara contends that this is a case of pars pro toto, and that all 
the region we have designated above, in its widest sense, bore 
this name no less than the island. This is the same territory 
ancient tradition assigns to the Pelasgi. Stress is likewise laid 
on the similarity existing between the name 'A/*atfow in Cyprus, 
which Stephanus of Byzantium calls HoXit Kinrpov apxaioTarij, 
and Hamath, the capital of the Hittites in Syria, as well as the 
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chief seat of their power. The Cypriote city exhibits the same 
variety in the orthography of its name that has been spoken of 
above, lor we find it written Amath, Hamath. Emath, Hemath, 
Chemoth and Chammath, There is thus a strong probability 
that the one was a colony of the other, or at least they stood to 
each other in the relation of mother and daughter. Asia, as is 
well known, was in Homer's time a term of limited signification. 
Its connection with the Hittites is thus explained; these people 
were known to the Assyrians as Khatte or Khate, and to the 
Egyptians as Kheta or Khita. Now Asia is nothing more than 
Asi or Ati without the initial sound found in Khali or Hethei, 
and Asia is Khatia. Pel, in Hamitic signifies advtmre, and 
I'elasgi is merely Peiatiki transformed and somewhat abbreviated, 
as is usually the case when words pass from the mouth of 
natives to that of foreigners. The term Pelasgi is, therefore, a 
compound, meaning "immigrants from Asia."* 

Many pages are devoted to a consideration of the word or 
name Ka'S^os, that has given writers on Greek antiquities so much 
trouble, and the interpretations of which seemed to have exhausted 
all the possibilities without discovering the right one. De Cara 
holds that it is nothing more than a transformation of Hethei, 
and is virtually identical with the Cyprian Khetmosor Khethimos, 
the final syllable being a mere terminal added by the Greeks. 

The name Kawwa&oicia appears in the Persian inscription as 
Katapadukka rr Katapatuka. This is to be compared with 
Karaofta lying to the south of Cappadocia. Kataonia is 
KaTafovia, and is probably allied to Lycaonia; there is thus no 
difficulty in establishing the identity of the syllable Kat with the 
initial syllable in the ethnic designation of the Hittites or 
Hethiite's. 

The name Kotw, both that of a goddess and of several 
Thracian kings, also contains a reminiscence of the same people. 
According to the tradition preserved in the Homeric Poems the 
original seat of the Pelasgi was in northern Greece; but as they 
were confederates of the Trojans, the hypothesis is at least 
admissible that they retained some traditions of their Asiatic 
provenience. When we come to the time of 1 lemdotus, they are 
much more widely scattered. They are found in both northern 
Greece and in the Pelopennesus, as also in Asia Minor, unci eveu 
in Italy. 

I have pointeJ out above the relation De C ira finds to exist 
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between the Hittites and Asia. In this connection attention may 
be called to the place names 'Aero/?/, 'A07/i/cu, [Aadvaij 'Aaavai, 
'A0dva t and others, all of which are variant of a single form. 
There were at least six cities named Asine, of which number, 
four were in Greece, one in Cyprus, and one in Cilicia. Still 
other forms of the word are 'A£i/i/ta, 'A£ai/i'a, 'At£i/i//a, 'Afa'wua, 
'A£dpr) t and many n.ore. With 'Awoiua, 'Ai;£om, 'Av^tjp we pass 
into Italy, but we are still in the realm of the Athi or Khati or 
Hethei. 

Whatever we may think of the author's method in detail, it 
can not be said that his main thesis is absurd. If, as now seems 
to be held by nearly all competent anthropologists, the whole 
human race is descended from a single pair, there is nothing 
antecedently improbable in the assumption that successive waves 
of a certain degree of civilization spread far and wide. The 
initial impulse may have proceeded from the Mesopotomian 
region, as maintained by Hommel.and proceeded northwestward, 
or even eastward into China, as De la Couperie'has shown with 
much plausibility. This theory need not militate against the 
development of certain phases of culture that partook more or 
less of a local character. The vicissitudes of the Germanic race 
in comparatively recent times exhibit in a striking manner how 
environment may not only develop widely different ethnic traits, 
but even lead to bitter national animosities. An empire so great, 
as that of the Hittites undoubtedly was at the zenith of its 
power, was destined sooner or later to break into pieces. 

The conclusions reached by De la Lantsheere may be summed 
up almost in his own words. In the sixteenth century before our 
era, there dwelt in northern Syria a people known to the Egypt- 
ians as Khetas. During the following centuries they gradually 
spread toward the south as far as Hamath. They appear to have 
reached the apogee of their power during the reign of Rameses II., 
at which time their dominion extended to the banks of the Euph- 
rates on the east; over Cilicia, and even over portions of Asia 
Minor in the west and northwest. Subsequently they were broken 
up by the Assyrian conquerors into a number of independent 
principalities that were confined to northern Syria, and bounded 
on the east by the left bank of the Euphrates and northern 
Mesopotamia. Their historic existence ended about 717 B.C. 

The physical type of the Hittites was peculiar and altogether 
different from that of the Semites. Both their own monuments 
and the representations of the Egyptians prove this beyond a 
doubt. An influence, artistic as well as civilizing, due to these 
people, radiating from Syria as its center and source, extended 
across Asia Minor to the very borders of Euiope. As to their 
language we must rely chiefly on personal names, so far as the 
accessible material is concerned, because those of places for evi- 
dent reasons are less trustworthy, it being often difficult and fre- 
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quently impossible to distinguish between their nomenclature and 
those of the earlier inhabitants, or the later comtrs. The lan- 
guage o( the Hittites was related to that of the people of Gam- 
goum, Patin, Kummuh, Cilicia. and others in this vicinity. It 
probably had likewise some affinity with the proto-Armenians. 

The Hittites possessed a hieroglyphic system before they 
entered Syria: in other words, they had invented it anterior to 
the fifteenth century b. c. Their primitive home is to be sought 
in that part of Armenia where the Euphrates, the Halys, and the 
Lye us approach nearest to each other. 

To what race did the Hittites belong? Owing to the 
extremely limited number of data as yet available, the author 
expresses himself with great reserve, and it is scarcely worth 
while to occupy space here with hypotheses to which he himself 
does not attach much weight. His conclusion is very much like 
that of Johnson's Rasselas in which nothing is concluded. The 
book is, nevertheless, not without merit or the evidence of sound 
learning. Its author is wiser than some others who have built 
up elaborate theories only to be knocked to pieces by the next 
man who deals with the same subject. 

In his work on the Hittites and their language, the well- 
known Colonel Conder submits to the reader the results of a ten 
years' study of the subject. He thinks he has shown by the 
evidence of language and physical type that the Hittites were 
originally a Mongol tribe that was finally dispersed in the seventh 
century u. c ; that the peculiar script of Syria and Asia Minor is 
intimately connected with that of the Sumerians of Chaldea ; 
that the language is clearly Mongol, not Aryan or Semitic, and 
that the historic references to the first Kassite kin^s point to 
dates between 2250 and 2000 b. c. 

As the origin of our alphabet is clearly connected with his 
subject, the author places some of his conclusions relating 
thereto before the reader. The Hittites did not use it — therefore 
their script is probably older than the time of its invention, which 
can not be placed later than IOOO b. c. The syllabaries from 
which all letters (Ph<i_nician. Aramaean, Greek, Ionian, Etruscan, 
etc., alike) are derived were those used by the Mongol races, and 
come from the system of hieroglyphics called Hittite. 

"The Phnnicians, knowing the hieroglyph whence each sign was 
derived, named it accordingly. They taught ihe early Greeks of Europe. 
The lonians. on the other hand, the Canans. Lycians, and Etruscans, came 
directly in contact with the original race which invented the syllabary ; and 
thus nil the case of the Etruscans at least) never used Ihe Semitic n 
and employed at least ten sign* not used in Phoenicia." 

The historic succession of the different modes of writing, the 
author places in the following order : Hittite hieroglyphics used 
2200 b. c. ; cuneiform, 1 500 n. c. ; alphabets, about 1 200 «. c. It 
was chiefly in Syria that the transformation took place. I quote 
further: 
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" It appears, therefore, that the whole alphabet can be found in the 
Hittite system (excepting as yet Tsaih), and that the Mongol syllables 
describe tbe same symbols, which are to be inferred from the Semitic names 
of the letters. The Greek names, whether the same with or varying from 
the rtvenician, eijuallv point to the same hieroglyphic signs. The investi- 
gation of the origin of the alphabet thus strengthens our case for twenty-six 
signs of the Hittite, by giving a bilingual check on the meaning and sound 
required by the signs ; but onlv on the assumption that the originators of 
the system were Mongols, whose short words were easily represented by the 
sitigle syllabic signs. These comparisons are indicated for the first time in 
these pages, and have not, to the author's knowledge, been made by others, 
though some coincide with Mr. Kail's propo-ed derivation from cuneiform 
direct. The signs are all common syllabic' emblems in Hittite; and to this 
race the origin of the alphabet is due, though the actual intention of twenty- 
two letters was Phoenician, and some ten others were taken by Aryans from 
the syllabary, which is known (from the text remaining) to have been u<ed 
at Xanthus in Lycia, as well as at Trov and in Cyprus. 

'■Having thus laid a foundation for study of the texts by historical 
research, examination of all the possible lanuages and detailed examina- 
tion of the symbols by themselves, we are prepared to proceed to transla- 
tion ; and it will appear that the result is the recovery, on coins and texts, 
of historic Kassite names, which is a further confirmation of the soundness 
of the conclusions reached by various means." 

The book gives a full account of the provenience of the 
Hittite texts and describes their present condition. These are 
given in full with interlinear translations. On the accompanying 
map the Hittite monuments are clearly indicated, though com- 
pared with other authorities there are some omissions. They 
extend Irom Babylon on the southeast, to Kyuk in the Black Sea 
region in the north, and as far west as Mt. Sipylos. In the 
southwest, Lachish forms the extreme limit. Colonel Conder 
thinks the home of the Semite race was in Assyria, not in 
Arabia, as many suppose. It was in northern Mesopotamia that 
they first attained sufficient importance to feel the desire to leave 
inscriptions in their own language. This was at a time when the 
ancestor of the Hebrews is represented to have lived at Ur of the 
Chaldees and at Harran. During his migrations westward he 
found other Semitic tribes, — the Amorites, or " Highlanders," 
and the Canaanites, or " I,owlanders,.' though these were already 
somewhat mixed with Hittites and other Mongols. 

The first great shock to the Mongol power in Asia was due 
to the Egyptians, though its final overthrow was brought about 
by Semites in Assyria. Up to the time of the onslaught of the 
Egyptians the Mongol race had ruled without rivals, the Sumer- 
ians in the south, and the Kassite or Akkadian conquerors in the 
north, where they had succeeded to the imperial power enjoyed 
for several generations by the kings of Elam. Its original home 
was among the mountains of Kurdistan and Media. The dialects 
of the two branches just named were not materially different. 
The civilization they had attained was at least equal to that of 
Egypt, and extended over the whole of western Asia south of 
the Taurus range. 

The Turanians, or Mongols, came forth from their fastnesses 
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in two hordes, the Sumerians proceeding to the southwest, the 
Kassites to the northeast. The former were of pure blood, while 
the latter, as they spread over Syria and Asia Minor, were early 
mixed with Semites. These were Aramaeans, who first appear 
in history about 2100 R c. as Phoenicians and Amorites, They 
were, however, probably preceded by Mongols. The Aryans 
first appear about 1300 u c, pushing eastward and northward 
from Thrace. Four or five centuries later they are seen issuing 
from the Caucasus in the neignborhood of Lake Van. The 
cradle of (his race was the northern shores of the Caspian Sea. 
As a result of these migrations the races in this region are still 
much mixed, a condition of things that prevailed more than 3000 
years ago. The languages likewise became more or less com- 
mingled, though, as was the case in the Norman conquest of 
Kngland, the primitive type was not wholly obliterated. The 
importanat point to be held in view in this connection, is the 
family pride of the governing class, and that both Mongols and 
Semites kept this pure in the main. It is with these we have 
chiefly to deal. When lie speaks of the Mongols, Colonol 
Conder does not mean the eastern branch now found in and 
north of China, but the type still represented by the Turks and 
Tartars of Hactria ; a type that we find delineated by statues and 
bas-reliefs. The Sumerian language, he asserts, in agreement 
with Hommel, presents "all the main features of Turkish 
speech, The vocabulary contains upwards of three hundred 
words which are easily compared with pure Turkish and Mon- 
golian." While th'- language of the Kassites is not nearly so 
well known, the accessible evidence proves it to have been akin, 
also, to the Sumerian. The testimony of the bas-reliefs, inscrip- 
tions and language, all go to prove that the Hittites were Mon- 
gols. " It can no longer be doubted that the Hittites were 
Mongols by race, but that they spoke a Mongol language." 

The eight appendices that constitute nearly one-half of 
Colonel Conder's book, and which may be said to sum up his 
conclusions, are occupied with the following subjects: 1, Chron- 
ology; 2, The Akkadian Language; 3, Notes on Deites and 
Mythologies; 4, The Hittite Syllabary. This consists of 167 
characters that are compared with the Hittite emblems, with the 
linear Habionian, the Arianic syllabery, and with the Akkadian 
sounds; 5. The Origin of the Alphabet; 6, The Hittite Texts; 
7, The Hittite Vocabulary; S, List of Authorities. Sixteen 
plates, placed after a good index, put before the reader the 
known inscriptions. While such words as " seems," "appears," 
and their equivalents occur frequently, the tone of the book is 
one of confidence, and shows that its author is thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of the theories he advocates. In spite of the 
fact that the diction is often careless in the structure of sentences, 
the book is eisy reading a>id carries conviction lo the reader who 
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gets his information about the Hittites wholly or chiefly there- 
from. A wider knowledge of the intricate problems involved ; 
of the insufficient data from which far-reaching conclusions are 
drawn, and of the divergent opinions of competent scholars, will 
make him exclaim, in closing the book, that the verdict can but 
be summed up in the words, " plausible; but not proved." We 
are brought once more, as we so often are in our historical 
studies, to the sentiment that Tacitus has put on record in his 
Germania, " quae neque confirmare argumentis neque repellere in 
animo est." 

It remains yet to add that Dr. Peiser, of Konigsburg, is a 
recent writer who has pronounced an opinion in favor of the 
relationship between the Hittite and the Turkish, though he has 
not, so far as I am aware, translated any of the texts. Dr. Jensen, 
of Marburg, tries to establish the connection of the Hittite with 
the Armenian. In an article which he published in the Sunday 
School Times of May 7, 1898, he discusses at some length their 
religion. He states explicitly " that the modern Armenians are 
descendants of the old Hittites," and that their religion is con- 
nected with those of western Asia. Though he makes no men- 
tion of De Cara's work, he says that a word like Hatio would 
mtan an inhabitant of Hati, the country of the Hittites. He 
sums up his conclusions in these words : 

" Thus we have good reason to suppose that as well as the language, the 
personal names and the native names of the Hittites survived in those of 
the old and modern Armenians ; the last traces of their religion, above all, 
are to be recognized in the Armenian triad of gods. We may add that most 

f>robably the name of their supreme god, Sande, whose emblem is the 
ightning, survives in the Armenian sand, denoting lightning." 

It seems that there can be little doubt that the Hittites were 
Mongols, and that they set forth on their career of conquest 
from some point — perhaps Turkestan — in the territory' still 
occupied by them. The initial impulse probably originated in 
the breast of some able and ambitious leader, such as we have 
seen more than once overrun a great part of Asia in more recent 
times. Their history, though we know little of it, chiefly because 
there is not much to know, proves that they are capable of 
attaining a certain grade of civilization and incapable of rising 
above this grade, except under strong external pressure. The 
raids they have made in historic times may be taken as a type ot 
others that occurred much earlier. When they had run their 
course, they were subdued or exterminated by Semites, who were 
a more progressive race. Many of the Semitic tribes, however, 
showed hardly more capacity for culture than the Mongols — the 
Jews being the most noteworthy exception — and were in time 
displaced, more or less completely, by Aryans. But, for some of 
these, the local conservative influences were too strong, and those 
who remained in Asia in the course of time degenerated to the 
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social level of their environment, in spite of occasional great 
achievements. It was not until the Aryans had become fully 
domiciled in Europe, that they developed an essentially modern 
type of civilization, the most important element of which is the 
capacity for unlimited expansion, both intensively and extensively. 



STONE SQUARES IN ARIZONA. 

Editor American Antiquarian: 

In the March and April American Antiquarian, the article 
on " Prehistoric Stone Circles " has led me to write you of what 
may be called " Prehistoric Stone Squares." I enclose here- 
with a rough Sketch of my meaning. It is not meant to repre- 
sent any particular place, but to convey 
an idea of these stone squares as they 
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actually exist in southern Arizona. 
Occasionally I have found them on the 
desert, but, of course, always near a 
hill, for on the desert plain there is but 
little or no rock. On the mesas near 
the foot of the mountains, they are a 
common occurrence. In general ap- 
1,1 pearance, they are perfect squares, and, 

1 ' practically, they are of all sizes, say 

from 10 to 300 feet. On some mesas 
there are, perhaps, but one, and again, I bclive, I have seen as 
many as a dozen within an area of ten acres. In some cases 
they are pretty well covered over by the wash from the hills 
above, and again they stand out bold and plain, as when first 
put in place. There are several fine specimens of these squares 
on the southern foot of the Santa Catalinas, about twenty miles 
east from Tucson. Some of the squares are made of rock 
quarried from granite by following the seams, and pieces five 
feet long and six to eight inches square, are not uncommon. 
These pieces are set firmly in the ground, a few inches apart, 
of equal elevation and straight sides. In some cases these 
squares are in the immediate neighborhood of old towns, but 
not always. These are not the Cliff-Dwellers, of which so 
much has been said, nor do they appear to have been the peo- 
ple who cultivated the great plains and built reservoirs and 
canals, but a people who cultivated narrow strips of land along 
water courses and fortified the hills above. Some years ago, I 
made accurate measurements of several of these squares, but 
this material has been lost, and I am not at present in position 
to do this work over again. Herbert Brown. 

Yuma, Arizona, March 10, 1899, 



CYCLOPEAN WALLS AND BASALTIC COLUMNS 

IN THE CAROLINES. 

[Selection from the British Geographical Journal, February, 1899.] 

A book published in Germany eighteen years ago, under the 
title " Essay on South Sea Curiosities," gave Professor Kubary's 
description of the wonderful prehistoric ruins discovered in the 
Caroline Islands, almost in the mid-Pacific. These ancient 
works are remarkable not only for the fact that the columnar 
shafts of basalt, many weighing several tons each, were trans- 
ported from twenty to thirty miles to build up the defences, 
tombs and other structures, but also because the little islands 
themselves on which the walls were reared are mainly artificial 
in formation, having been built up out of the shallow waters of 
the lagoon by the heaping up of these shafts of basalt. 

Professor Kubary's description of these ruins was the first 
written account of them. But he was able to visit only a part 
of them, and his studies on the ground were necessarily very 
incomplete. As the ruins are really among the world's pre- 
historic wonders, the recent studies of Mr. F. VV. Christian at 
Ponape Island, near the eastern end of the Carolines, are par- 
ticularly interesting and acceptable. The paper he read before 
the Royal Geographical Society, which is printed in the Geo- 
graphical Journal for February, gives an excellent idea of these 
remains. 

Ponape is the largest island of the Carolines. It is nearly 
surrounded by coral reef, with narrow openings here and there, 
and between the reef and the land, is a lagoon of very shallow 
water, most of it not over one to three feet in depth. The 
ruins arc in this lagoon, off the east coast of the island and 
close to the south coast of the little island of Tomun. 

Mr. Christian says : 

The islets are mostly rectangular and are built up out of the shallow 
lagoons, and are enclosed in mangrove clumps. A network of shallow 
canals intersected the island labyrinth. The natives call them " waterways," 
and the group of islets they call 44 waterways between the houses." A 
massive breakwater runs along the edge of the deep sea, shutting in the 
woods and waters. Out to sea lie other islands, where there are scattered 
remains of another ancient sea wall, The most remarkable of all the ruins 
are on the Islet Tanack. The water front is filled with a solid line of mass- 
ive stone-work about six feet wide and six feet above the shallow waterway. 
Above this is a striking example of immenselv solid cyclopean masonry — 
a great wall, twenty feet high and ten feet thick, formed of basaltic columns 
laid alternately together and crosswise, and enclosing an oblong space, 
which can be entered only by one gateway in the middle of the west face. 
A series of rude steps leads up to the spacious court-yard, strewn with frag- 
ments of great pillars. Beyond this, and encircled by it. is a second ter- 
raced enclosure, tipped by a rude projecting frieze and cornice of stone- 
work. The outer enclosure is 185 by 115 feet; the wall varies from twenty 
to forty feet in height; the inner court is parallelogram and measures seventy- 
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five by eighty feet. Another rude flight of steps leads up to the great 
central vault or massive chamber, said to be the grave of an ancient 
monarch named Chan-te-Leur. This underground chamber faces the great 
gateway. It is about eight feet deep and roofed with enormous slabs of 
basalt. There are other vaults in the enclosure. Standing on the south- 
west angle, where the wall of the enclosure is about forty feet high, one 
looks down on the green abyss, with never a glimpse of canals, but the 
northwest angle, as we came out upon the canal, gives a happy impression 
of the style of architecture, the two walls at the junction run high and bluff, 
like the bows of a Japanese junk. 

The names of some of the islands are significant. One 
means "The Place of Loftiness"; another, " The Place of Cin- 
der-Heaps," from the cooking fires of the workmen, who 
helped the demi-gods build the walls; another means "The 
New Pavement." 

These islands cover an area of about nine square miles. It 
will be observed that most of them are rectilinear in form. It 
happens that the break in the reef to the east is here unusallv 
wide, and heavy rollers would come in from the sea if it were 
not that a number of long stone islands were built on the east, 
which serve as a seawall or breakwater. The massive walls of 
this breakwater are seen stretching southward for three miles, 
the masonry showing here and there through the dense tangle 
of shrubs and mangroves that crown and encircle the islets. 
The dense tropical vegetation that covers all the islands makes 
their exploration difficult. A visitor who was not observant 
might visit the spot and never know of the existence of the 
remarkable objects around him. An immense amount of work 
had to be done to see the ruins at all, and photographs could 
be taken only after a great deal of clearing away of under- 
brush. 

There are between fifty and sixty of these artificial islets. 
A network of shallow channels intersects the island labyrinth, 
the water in which, for the most part, is deep enough merely to 
float a canoe. All the islets and the walls, tombs and other 
structures on them were built of basalt columns, commonly 
known as columnar basalt, of which specimens may be found 
along our Palisades on the Hudson. There is no basalt near 
the artificial islands, and the enormous quantity that was 
required by the ancient builders must have been carried in great 
canoes or on rafts a distance of twenty to thirty miles along 
the coast. Christian found the great quarries where these pil- 
lars and blocks were obtained. The most distant of the two 
quarries is at Chokach. thirty miles away, where the columnar 
basalt formation is very strikingly marked. Here all the shafts 
and pillars required were lying around ready shaped to the 
hands of the builders. They had to be removed some distance 
to the sea from the dales at the foot of a perpendicular scarp, 
whence they had fallen. Many of them weigh at least three 
and a half tons. The problem of getting them to the sea edge 
was probably the easiest part of the undertaking. It is likely 
that large forces of workmen, equipped with levers, rolled 
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them over and over till they reached the water. Then, some- 
how or other, no one knows how, they were placed on the rafts 
or in the canoes and transported to the spot where they were 
wanted. We can hardly realize the prodigious amount of toil 
that was required to provide the material with which to rear 
these fifty to sixty islets and the structures on them. How 
were these columns, weighing tons, lifted to a height of twenty 
to thirty feet to form the top of the walls reared on the islets? 

Mr. Christian suggests that it was done by a large number 
of men hauling or rolling them up over cocoa timbers covered 
with oil, and thinks that the builders were an " intelligent 
minority" swaying an "ignorant majority "; resembling, per- 
haps, the Inca kings who built the cyclopean forts and the 
great temples and palaces of Peru, and connected them with 
paved roadways and long suspension bridges, and were able to 
make the industry of the people contribute to their wealth and 
power. 

The explorer was able to trace the course of the canoes or 
rafts which brought these great masses down to the building 
places. He found the bottom of the lagoon, from the quarries 
to the stone islands, strewn with blocks of basalt. The most 
reasonable explanation of their presence there, is that they fell 
from the canoes during the journey, or sometimes, being too 
heavy for the boats or rafts that carried them, sank with their 
craft. 

The islands seem to have been reared beneath the water 
by dumping in the material with little regard to regularity, 
except that care was taken to provide a solid foundation and 
straight outlines. The interstices between the prisms of basalt 
were filled in with large blocks and then with rubble, the whole 
forming a compact mass. The island was reared above the 
water from five to ten feet, and on this foundation were erected 
great walls, the largest of which is on Nan-Tauach, where the 
wall rises to a height of thirty feet and is ten feet thick. All 
these walls were laid in the same manner. The prisms of basalt 
were placed close together, alternately lengthwise and cross- 
wise. In old times the walls must have been considerably 
higher, but much of the masonry has now fallen into lament- 
able ruin. It is believed that these enclosed spaces were used 
for tombs, treasure chambers, and forts. The natives say that 
they were built by all the tribes of the island, united at the 
same time under a powerful line of kings, in the days when 
Ponape was much more populous than at present. In the 
course of time there was a great invasion of peoples from the 
south. According to this native legend the invaders must have 
come from some part of New Guinea, the New Hebrides, or 
some neighboring portion of the Melanesian area. The 
strangers came in fleets of canoes under the command of a 
fierce and terrible warrior. The savages poured in upon the 
peaceful inhabitants, and blotted out the ancient civilization 
after a great battle in which multitudes were slain on both 
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sides. Part of these walls, behind which the natives fought, 
were thrown down, and their defenders were either slain in 
battle or offered in sacrifice to the war gods of their conquerors. 

Mr. Christian was able to make a few excavations in the 
burial vaults within the spaces enclosed by the walls. Mis 
finds include many parts of shell fish-hooks, which were pos- 
sibly broken and thrown into the graves at the time of the 
burial of some renowned chief; a considerable number of shell 
rings, a few of them elegantly carved, but most of them plain; 
a large number of shell beads; and the greatest prizes were ten 
or twelve ancient axes, three of them about a yard in length, 
rubbed down from the central shaft of the giant clam. Some 
of the smaller axes were of fine workmanship, white as polished 
marble, strong, and having keen cutting edges. Others had 
suffered great deterioration during their burial ages. He also 
extended his investigations to some other islands, for these 
ruins are not confined to Ponape, though seen in by far their 
largest development there. 

In the island of Lele the ruins are of a different character, 
being built not of basaltic prisms, but of irregular blocks of 
stone, some of very large size. They are also on the land 
instead of the water. 

On Strong Island are also the remains of cyclopean masonry. 
Here, also, was an enclosure formed of basalt blocks, and a net- 
work of canals intersecting a tract of low land which had been 
reclaimed from the sea. Here the lofty walls exhibit an 
elaborate system of fortification, the product of native work, 
under the orders of a superior, and one who had a knowledge 
of engineering. The islanders use axes or adzes of excellent 
workmanship, laboriously ground and polished down from the 
great central piece of popol shell. In length they measure 
from six to nine inches, and two inches wide. These would be 
useful as hoes for agriculture, or as adzes for cutting wood, but 
would be of no use in hewing the hard basaltic blocks. There 
are, however, no signs of tool marks on the rocks. The 
columns were treated very much as logs of wood and were 
piled on top of one another in log-house fashion. In this they 
differ from the structures in Tonga, but they show considerable 
advance in skill beyond the piling of stones in a wall. 

Admiral Bridge of the British Navy, who has seen some of 
these Caroline Island ruins, ?.nd commented on Mr. Christian's 
paper, says it seems to him incredible that any people of the 
present race could have constructed these immense works. 
The defences all face seaward and not inland, which, to some 
extent, shows that they were built by residents and not by peo- 
ple attacking the island from the sea. 
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HONOLULU'S GREAT MUSEUM. 

[From the Scientific American.] 

In the Bishop Museum of Honolulu, the history of Hawaii 
is spread out as on a printed page. The New York Tribune 
recently had an interesting account of the museum. Mrs. 
Bishop, who is descended from a long line of native kings, 
endowed the museum with property which yielded $86,649 last 
year. The museum is in a western suburb of Honolulu. The 
idea was to exhibit and preserve the relics of Mrs. Bishop's 
people and kindred races of the Pacific Ocean. The most 
interesting thing in the museum to any one not a specialist is 
easily the great collection of " kahilis." Before the revolution 
there were 105 in the museum, and since that time the number 
has been augmented. The " kahili " is the glorified descendant 
of the common fly brush, and but few great ones remain out- 
side of the museum. Only royalty is entitled to the extraordi- 
nary insignia of the " kahili " 

These affairs are carried before royalty, or left to mark its 
tomb and perish by the weather. Some of them are gorgeously 
shaped like enormous bottle brushes, the feathers being splendid 
plumage of all kinds of birds, and the long wooden handles 
embellished with ivory, mother-of-pearl, and costly woods, 
and occasionally a shark or human tooth to give interest. 

In the same room with the "kahilis" the other relics of 
Hawaiian royalty, the "ahullas," or feather cloaks and capes, 
are kept. These are truly wonderful affairs made from feathers 
ot the mamo bird, now said to be extinct, or from the small 
tuft of feathers found beneath the wings of the 00 bird. The 
collection of enough feathers to make one of the magnificent 
cloaks often took many years. Only preeminent chiefs were 
entitled to wear the gorgeous mantles of golden feathers, and 
the appearance of the sable warriors when clad in these was 
regal. 

The helmets which covered the heads of the ancient war 
riors are extremely interesting, resembling the Roman helmets 
and the Greek headdress. Most of them are covered with 
canary and red feathers, which were the favorite form of orna- 
mentation in Hawaii. There are weapons edged with sharks' 
teeth, which went with these feathered marks of state, and hand 
daggers, which were fashioned at the time the first voyagers 
came to the island. In the museum there is also a collection 
of Hawaiian birds, containing many choice specimens, not a 
few of which are now extinct. The museum also includes 
many specimens of mats, native Hawaiian cloth beaten from 
the inner bark of the paper mulberry tree, wooden bowls and 
dishes, some of them being nine feet in circumference, nets, 
hooks, native sleds, weapons, etc. 
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THE CANNIBALS OF THE NORTHWEST COAST. 

The report on the Kwakiutl Indians by Dr. Franz Boas, 
published by the Smithsonian Institute National Museum, 1895, 
has been criticized for what seems to be an exaggeration of the 
atrocities committed by flesh-eaters and dog-eaters. A clip- 
ping from the Rocky Mountain News, of February, 1878, con- 
firms the account. It was published by Rev. Mr. Duncan of the 
Church Missionary Society of British Columbia : 

"The other day we were called npon to witness a terrible scene. An 
old chief, in cold blood, ordered a slave to be dragged to the beach, mur- 
dered and thrown into the water. His orders were quickly obeyed. The 
victim was a poor woman. Two or three reasons are assigned tor this foul 
act. * * * Presently two bands of furious wretches appeared, each 
headed by a man in a state of nudity. They gave vent to the most unearthy 
sounds, and the naked men made themselves look as unearthly as possible, 
proceeding in a creeping kind of a stoop, and stepping like two proud horses, 
at the same time shooting forwr.rd each arm alternately, which they held out 
at full length for a little time in the most defiant manner. Besides this, the 
continual ierking of their heads back, causing their long black hair to twist 
about, added much to their savage appearance. For some time they pre- 
tended to be seeking for the body, and the instant they came where it lay 
they commenced screaming and rushing around it like so many angry 
wolves. Finally they seized it and dragged it out of the water and laid it 
on the beach, where they commenced tearing it to pieces with their teeth. 
The two bands of men immediatelv surrounded them, and so hid their hor- 
rid work. In a few minutes the crowd broke again, when each ot the naked 
cannibals appeared with half of the body in his hands. Separating a few 
yards they commenced amid horrid yells their still more horrid feast of eat- 
ing the raw dead body. The two bands of men belonged to that class called 
' medicine men.' 

'• I may mention that each party has some characteristics peculiar to 
itself : but in a more general sense their divisions are but three, viz.: those 
who eat human bodies, the dog-eaters, and those who have no custom of the 
kind. Early in the morning the pupils would be out on the beach, or on the 
rocks, in a state of nuditv. Each had a place in the front of his own tribe; 
nor did the intense cold interfere in the slightest degree. After the poor 
creature had crept about, jerking his head and screaming for some time, a 
party of men would rush out, and after surrounding him, would commence 
singing. The dog-eating party occasionally carried a dead dog to their 
pupil, who forthwith commenced to tear it in the most dog-like manner. 
The party of attendants kept up a low growling noise, or a whoop, which 
was seconded by a screeching noise made from an instrument, which they 
believe to be the abode of a spirit. 

" Of all these parties, none are so much dreaded as the cannibals One 
morning I was called to witness a stir in the camp which had been caused 
by this set. When I reached the gallery' I saw hundreds of Tsimsheens 
sitting in their canoes, which they had just pushed away from the beach. I 
was told that the cannibal party were in search of a body to devour, and if 
they failed to find a dead one, it was probable they would seize the first 
living one that came in their way ; so that all the people living near the 
cannibals' house had taken to their canoes to escape being torn to pieces. 
It is the custom among these Indians to burn their dead ; bnt I suppose for 
these occasions they take care to deposit a corpse somewhere in order to 
satisfy these inhuman wretches. 

"These, then are some of the things and scenes which occur in the day 
during the winter months, while the nights are taken up with amusements, 
singing and dancing." 
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PREHISTORIC EGYPTIAN TOMBS. 

We have in a previous article passed over the continents 
and given a general survey of the rude structures which are 
found intermingled with the more advanced, and recognized in 
them the survivals of prehistoric times. Considering these in 
their geographical situation, we have been able to trace the line 
of progress, which corresponds with the growth of architecture 
through the different ages. 

One of the peculiarities of all these structures is that they 
date their beginnings back to prehistoric times, and we may 
trace their growth through the early historic periods and see 
by what stages they have reached the culminating points in 
later history. The same peculiarities are also found in the 
larger and more pretentious structures which have appeared in 
the regions where ancient history began, and the same work 
remains for us to do in connection with them. This work is, 
indeed, more difficult, for there are very few tokens in existence 
which we can take as the connecting links, and we have to go 
sometimes to great distances in order to find them, and then, by 
an arbitrary and somewhat uncertain method of comparison, 
trace out that which we may suppose was the order of progress 
with them. This is, however, our privilege, if we are careful 
enough to gather all the facts, and make these the basis of our 
conclusions, rather than any favorite theory or preconceived 
opinion. We maintain that the European continent furnishes 
many hints as to the prehistoric stages, but that the Asiatic 
provinces and the regions about the Mediteranean furnish the 
earliest historic data ; while the various structures of Europe, 
Asia and America furnish the later-historic, the three con- 
tinents combined containing a series complete from beginning 
to end. 

Our first work is to carry history back to its earliest date, 
and study those structures which have been assigned to that 
period. This, we are, fortunately, able to do, provided we keep 
pace with the discoveries which are being made so rapidly and 
if we are allowed to anticipate others which may be made. 

A brief review of what has been accomplished and a sketch 
of the structures which have been disclosed will be appropriate. 
The discoveries in Egypt are very interesting, especially as 
they carry the records of this very ancient land back from the 
historic into the prehistoric period, and even bring us into con- 
tact with both the Bronze and the Stone Ages and show that 
great changes occurred not only in the customs of the people, 
But also in their art forms, and especially in their architectural 
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structures. These discoveries were accomplished through the 
explorations of the well-known archaeologists, Messrs. retrie, 
De Morgan and Amelineau. These exploration were conducted 
at several points — Abydos, Negadah and El Kab. The result 
of the explorations has been not only to prove the actual truth- 
fulness of monumental evidence, but also to illustrate the value 
and reliability of archaeological research. 

Students of Egyptian history have hitherto had to depend 
upon the fragmentary accounts of Manetho, or the scraps of 
the Turin Papyrus, for their chronology of the earliest period 
in that land of mystery. Many have been tempted to doubt 
the correctness of the statements of Manetho as to the first 
four dynasties, holding that Menes himself was nothing more 
than a myth. The actual discovery of the tombs of Menes at 
Negadah and of other monarchs of the first two dynasties 
at Abydos has settled definitely the historicity of their reigns. 
Hut the explorers have been struck by the fact that the tomb 
of the first of these great kings displays a remarkable advance- 
ment in art, which must have been accompanied by no mean 
civilization. The most remarkable fact is that even these 
Pharaohs claimed supremacy over both Upper and Lower 
Egypt, proving that Menes was by no means the founder 
of the united kingdom. The discovery carries the date 
of the history of Egypt back at least several centuries, 
and forms the connecting link between history and that distant 
time, when civilization had its birth on Egyptian soil. 

The researches at Abydos occupied two seasons, 1895-1896 
and 1 896- 1 897. The latter was contemporary with M. de 
Morgan's work at Negadah. 

The result of the work at Abydos was the discovery of 
four royal tombs, in brickwork, similar to those at Negadah. 
They are situated two miles west of the great temple of Seti 
at Abydos. The western plain of Egypt at this point is a vast 
sandy desert, with small hills or undulations, and it is in these 
low hills that excavations have been successfully made. 

The two largest tombs had at some former time been 
cleared of all small objects. One is square in shape, the other 
a longish rectangle, thirty by fifteen feet, and both are built of 
unbaked brick. Each one contained a funeral stele\* with the 
41 Ka" name or Hanner name of its occupant. The tomb of 
Den, a little to the south of the above, gives no more 
information. Its dimensions are : Exterior, thirty-seven by 
twenty-six teet; interior, twenty-three by thirteen feet eight 
inches. It has very thick walls of unbaked brick. The floor 
of the chamber is composed of large tiles of red granite. The 
tomb chamber is entered by a stairway having two landings 
and a doorway, thirty-seven feet long, all included. A noble 
granite steltf was inside the chamber, but was without inscrip- 
tion. Fortunately the king's banner name was found on a 



'Some of the steles contain strange quadrupeds with long serpent necks and heads resembl- 
ing the dragon monsters of Chaldea and other countries. 
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large mortar of grey granite, which the tomb-robbers had 
found too heavy for removal, and also on a few small objects 
now in the museum at Gizeh. Round this tomb, but outside it, 
were the chambers of offerings, with many hard stone jars and 
large earthenware jars, closed with cones of clay impressed by 
cylinders bearing the same name, or the names of other kings. 
This is most important as being a key to the order of succes- 
sion of these early monarchs. Some of these seals bear the 
Ka name of Menes himself. It is evident that all the kings 
whose property or stores were buried with King Den were his 
predecessors. The impressions taken from these cylinder seals 
are sometimes very imperfect, and, therefore, difficult to read. 

The fourth tomb is most singular in plan. There is a large 
central chamber, with small chambers on two sides for the 
funeral offerings, all of which open into the central one. The 
peculiarity is that the tomb itself is enclosed in an outer wall 
or casing of brick, leaving an interval of fifteen inches all 
round. The dimensions of the central chamber are about 
thirty-six by eighteen feet, and of the outer enclosing wall, 
forty-four by thirty-eight feet. A stele of limestone, of beauti- 
ful finish and style of execution, was found in the central 
chamber. 

Round these four royal tombs are innumerable smaller 
tombs of the court functionaries and families attached to the 
royal house. These had not attracted the attention of the 
spoiler, and many small objects have been obtained from them, 
especially tablets of limestone, with rude characters inscribed 
on them, similar to those found in the tomb of Dja. Fragments 
of stone vases or jars have been recovered, notably one of 
alabaster, bearing a royal name, also found in the tomb of King 
Den. Another similar fragment bears the Ka name of Menes. 

These four tombs all bear witness to having been thoroughly 
burnt out, but whether by Coptic plunderers, as M. Amelineau 
supposes, or by religious rite and custom, there is no evidence 
to show. 

During the winter of 1896- 1897, M. Amelineau was occupied 
in the study of an enormous tomb in the same locality, namely, 
Abydos. It is a series of fifty-seven chambers around a central 
funeral hall. The front measures about thirty-five feet, the 
back, twenty-one feet, but the length is no less than 272 feet. 

There are some things which indicate that the Pharaonic 
race had its origin in Mesopotamia, and brought thence the 
habit of constructing its royal tombs of brickwork, and their 
pattern and style also, beside the knowledge of metals, the 
treatment of stone for vases, jars, etc., and the introduction of 
cereals for cultivation and food purposes. On all these points, 
\\ % J^quier comes to the same conclusions as those already 
mcjcnted in the name of M. de Morgan. M. J^quier points 
out that the square tomb of " Dja," at Abydos, with its encircl- 
rt\if walli is a transition from the older royal tombs to the 
\U$tabas of the old empire. This is an observation helpful in 
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the attempt to place these monarchs in rightful order of succes- 
sion. He also points out that the use of Babylonian cylinders 
for sealing clay was superseded by the use of scarabs as early 
as the third and fourth dynasties. The cylinder lingered till 
the Middle Empire. Here again is a pregnant hint for chrono- 
logists. No scarabs are found in these earliest royal tombs, or 
in the tombs of their families or courtiers. One conclusion is 
important to notice, namely, that the hieroglyphics are indi- 
genous to Egypt. The epigraphy begins with rudeness and 
imperfection under Menes, improves with Dja, and foreshadows 
its finer achievements in the relics of Ty. 

Two tombs were found at Negadah, and five at Abydos. 
Of these, no less than five show signs of a practice of crema- 
tion, which is always characteristic of the Bronze Age. One 
at Negadah affords no evidence, and the latest in time, that of 
Ty, shows no trace of fire. Is there not here proof of some 
great change in custom, perhaps of religious belief ? Out of 
these seven royal tombs, not one bears any trace of mummifi- 
cation — of that strange reverence and care for the body shown 
by later dynasties. 

The mode of burial was in itself a proof of high antiquity. 
The tombs were never more than five feet long, showing that 
the bodies were not deposited at full length, but were curled 
up. In fact, several skeletons found were lying on their side, 
the knees drawn up to the head, the arms lying under the head. 

Mr. Quibell's find consisted of numerous graves of the 
Neolithic native race, both before the dynastic times of the 
old kingdom and also of the same race in contact with their 
conquerors. The evidence in the shape of methods of burial 
and the objects found is the same as that presented by Dr. 
Petrie in his " Mcmior" on Negadah and Ballas, and by M. de 
Morgan in his " Royal Tomb of Negadah," and confirm M. de 
Morgan's conclusion, that the predecessors of the Pharaohs 
were a Neolithic white race akin to the Kabyles of North 
Africa. 

These old kingdom structures are of brick, with outer 
panelled walls, and another wall enclosing the tomb itself. The 
contents aresimilaralso. Diorite and alabasterbowlsand pottery 
are like those already described; but from one tomb which had 
escaped the notice of tomb robbers a necklace of alternate 
gold and carnelian beads, and a gold bracelet of thick wire, 
were recovered. These Mast abas were tombs of nobles only, 
so the works of art have nothing special about them to call for 
notice. The tombs were built of rude bricks, so unevenly laid 
that it seemed as if these early masons knew nothing of a 
plumb-line. The floor of the tombs of the kings was laid with 
heavy planks of sycamore wood, fastened together by strips of 
copper. The ornaments were sometimes crude, and at others 
well finished. One bone, carved into the shape of a hand, 
seemed comparable to the relics of European cave dwellers. 
There were stone knives and saws of remarkable execution. 



EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY KEV. WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW. 

News from Egypt if "instanter " rarely fails to start great 
expectations, or to lead to disappointment. Time alone can 
mellow the hope, or past experience save us from disappoint- 
ment. A brief word from Professor Pctrie reaches me this 
hour : that Mr. Mace, whom he had left to wind up operations 
at How, has *' come upon a splendid dagger with a cartouche 
of the fourteenth dynasty, and seems to be getting into a 
cemetery running into the Hyksos times." The speculation in 
Petrie's eye is archajologically scientific, and although his own 
hand has not clutched the dagger his confidence in Mr. Mace 
we share. 

Abusik, west of Cairo, is where Dr. Schafer and Professor 
Krman have disclosed a peculiar monument, half pyramidal 
and half obeliscal in shape, dedicated to the sun god, erected 
by King Ra-n-uscr of fifth dynasty. Here, again is disap 
pointment, for the relievos upon the enclosure, representing 
the celebration of the festivals, are almost completely ruined, 
so we cannot determine the cult associated with the monument 
and their technical religious import. However, if Professor 
George Steindorff, of Lcipsic, is correct, the excavation has 
11 led to the discovery of a sanctuary, the oldest temple so 
far found in Egypt." We know how the kings of that pryamid- 
building dynasty worshipped Ra, their ancestor (?). and that 
each monarch erected a separate sanctuary to Ra, consisting 
of a stone foundation with sloping walls, and an obelisk placed 
upon it. Just such a monument and all the out-houses belong- 
ing to it are now described. The description is quite exact : 

The temple was built exactly from east to west, rising upon an artificial 
platform. A street led from the town situated in the plain up to it. Through 
a magnificent gate one entered upon an open court, at the end of which tne 
imposing structure of the obelisk presented itself to the eye. Hefore the 
obelisk there stood another much smaller temple, the center of which was 
formed by a large altar, measuring not less than twenty by eighteen and 
one-third feet, and preserved entire. The latter consists of a flat and round 
middle piece surrounded by four slabs which have the form of the Egyptian 
hieroglyph for hotcf> (sacrifice). To the right of the entrance gate, in the open 
air, nine alabaster basins, still standing at the very spot where they were 
discovered, had been placed in the court. Part of the latter was set apart 
for the killing of the sacrificial animals, as is proved by the small furrows 
still extant through which the blood was carried away. The entire court- 
yard seems to have been surrounded bv covered galleries, which in part 
were adorned with beautiful relievos. Although even these are terribly 
mutilated, so much can still be recognized, that they represented a festival 
celebrated under the Pharaoh. Part of these relievos, which had formerly 
found its way into the Berlin Museum, had, in fact, been the prime cause 
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for starting the excavations of this remarkable temple. Shortly before the 
excavations of this year were brought to an end, there were discovered, 
below the pavement of the temple, complex remains of still earlier build- 
ings, which, it is expected, will be carefully examined in the next year. 

Mereneptah's mummy has been long sought for, particu- 
larly because he was understood to be the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. The best Egyptologists do not believe that oppressor 
was drowned in the " Reedy Sea, M for there is no positive 
assertion that he found a watery grave; nevertheless, as his 
body did not turn up, some literalists have claimed his drown- 
ing. Now Mr. Groff (an American), a keen student, who 
announced his belief that the so-called mummy of Amen- 
hotep IV. is that of Merenepthah, is supported by a number 
of scholars who have critically studied that dry and concrete 
evidence. Surely the inscriptions should settle the question. 

Thebes. -This mine is inexhaustable. Near the temple of 
Amcnhotep I., Mr. Newberry and Dr. Spiegelberg have made 
an interesting discovery, which Professor Muller describes 
quite minutely : 

The chapel discovered close to the northeast side of the temple of 
Amenophis 1. in I)rah-Abu-1-Neggah turned out to be that of Queen 
Ah-mes-nefert-an, the wife of Ahmosc I., the ancestor of the eighteenth 
dynasty, who was worshipped especially in the twentieth dynasty. Then 
the hill El-Harabi, near Gurnn, was removed. In its lowest strata traces ot 
a palace of the famous Queen Hat-shepsut were found, foundation deposits 
and remnants of walls from bricks stamped with the name of Hat-shepsut. 
Only a few pieces of plaster indicated the magnificent decoration or the 
walls. Evidently the building was torn down directly alter the death of the 
queen [ca. 1500 B.C.), when her nephew (or brother?), Thutmosis 111. 
attained to the government, and satisfied his hatred of Hat-shepsut by a 
fierce destruction of her buildings, or, at least, by effacing her name from 
the inscriptions. Kameses II. built on the ruins a sanctuary with stones 
taken from the temple of the same queen at Der el-Hahri. The new temple 
was enlarged by Rameses III., but already in the twenty-fourth dynasty it 
was so decayed that it began to be used as a quarry. In Greek and Roman 
time burials were made in it. The inscriptions discovered are few, but 
many ceremic finds with hieratic inscriptions, giving the dates, etc., present 
great archaeological interest. 

The A kcii.-i«:o logical Survey continues its good work of 
transcribing the texts and pictures of sculptures going to 
destruction. Yet Mr. Davies, in charge, discovers as well as 
transcribes. In the tomb of Ptah-hotep he has found some 
colored hierogylyphs of rare beauty and faithfulness, which 
will add just so much to the study of hieroglyphic paleography. 
And here I would like to introduce Mr. Griffith's fine quarto 
on " Hieroglyphs," beautifully illustrated, recently published 
by the Fund, which has just sent out the superb royal quarto 
** Deir-el-Hahari, Part III., scientifically treating the risen ruins 
of Queen Hatasus* great temple; but they will keep for my 
next Notes. I close with a cordial invitation to every reader 
of my Notes to write to me (525 Beacon Street, Boston) for 
our new illustrated circular. 
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The Religion ok Babylonia and Assyria. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
Ph. D. (Leipzig), Professor of Semitic Languages in thd university of 
Pennsylvania. Boston : Ginn & Co., Publishers ; The Athenaeum 
Press, 1898. 

The religion of Babylonia and Assyria is of great interest, both on its 
own account and because of its relations and affinities with the religion of 
the Hebrews. Much in the latter can not be understood, except when 
studied by the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris. Few authors have 
attempted a full treatment of the subject. Professor Sayce has furnished 
a brilliant discussion in the Hibbert Lectures of 1887 ; a condensed account 
is presented in Fradenburgh's •* Fire from Strange Altars," in 1891 ; and 
much good work had been previously done by Hirschs, Rawlinson, Lenor- 
inant, and others. Professor Jastrow has the thanks of all oriental scholars 
for the thorough treatment of the subject in his " The Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria," 1808. This volume of nearly 800 pages, represents the 
present condition of knowledge by one of the foremost scholars. 

The religion is traced from its earliest historic origin, as revealed by 
monumental records. Mr. Jastrow holds that the literature, religion, and 
culture of Babylonia, and hence of Assyria, are of a Semitic production. 
The cuneiform syllabary, whatever its origin, has been so shaped and 
adapted by the Babylonians that " it is to all practical purposes Semitic. " 
This may be said, and still admit the mixture of rrces in Mesopotamia, and 
the foreign origin of the syllabary. The whole Su'mero-Accadian must be 
left for future settlement. Avoiding the admission of extreme dates, Mr. 
Jastrow dates the beginning of known Babylonian history at about 4000 B. c. 

There is progress in the account of the gods. This is noticeable in the 
treatment of Bel, Ea. Nergal, Shamash, Sin, Nebo, Manluk, Rammon, 
Ashur, and Ishtar. We learn how certain local gods attained wide popu- 
larity, while others suffered degradation or were reduced to demons ; why 
certain divinities were assimilated to one another, took on new attributes, 
or deserted old homes and went to dwell in new cities ; why gods were 
sometimes changed into goddesses, and goddesses into gods. 

The religious literature is treated under the rive-fold division of magical 
texts, hymns and prayers, omens and forecasts, cosmology, and epics and 
legends. There come in for discussion such subjects as the hiewrchies ol 
demons— some of these recognized by the Old Testament prophets, -the 
sacred number seven, the work of socerers and soceresses, incantations, 
purifications, the evil eye, hymns, penitential psalms, liturgical fragments, 
ancient superstitions without end, oracles, dreams, and numberless omens. 
Some of the psalmody is worthy of comparison with that of David. 

The high tide of present scholarship is reached in the study of the 
creation myths and the Gilgamesh Epic. The comparison of the Chaldean 
Flood with the Noachian is fruitfnl. 

The interest reaches its climax in the chapter on "The Views of Life 
After Death." The belief that the dead dwell in a great cave beneath the 
earth may look back to cave-dwelling ancestors. The most common name 
for the place of the dead was Aralu -a vast place, dark and gloomy, sur- 
rounded by seven walls, strongly guarded, from which no mortal could 
escape. Sometimes it was called Ekur, " the mountain house; " or Shualu, 
the " Sheol of the Bible." The dead are weak and joyless, their food is 
" dust and clay." They seem to have assumed the forms of birds. The 
surroundings of the dead seemed to make them worse than while living. 
They possessed peculiar power, and worked evil rather than good. They 
resembled demons in this re-pect. Great care was bestowed upon their 
burial, to insure their friendship. Comparison with Hebrew views shows 
remarkable resemblances. But we must not attempt to follow this interest- 
ing discussion in this brief notice. Enough has been said to call attention 
to this notable publication. 
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The Study of Man. By Alfred C. H addon, M. A., D. Sc, M. R. I. A. 
Illustrated. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. London : Bliss, Sands 
& Co. i8q8. 

The first part of this book is occupied with a description of the physi- 
cal characteristics of the different ancient races, hence the name, " The 
Study of Man," is given to it. Two-thirds of the book is devoted to the 
description of games and their distribution over the globe. 

The first chapter treats of " measurements," the second of " hair and 
eye color," the third of " value of head form," the fourth of " the nose," the 
fifth of " the ethnography of the Dordogne district." The best point which 
the author has made is the one which illustrates the pertinacity of the race 
characteristics. This appears both among the Egyptians, the Jews, the 
Hindoos, and even among the English people. 

Over 3000 years ago. the artists who depicted the Egyptian tombs, dis- 
tinguished between four races. All the races can be recognized from the 
portraits at the present lime. Among the Jews, there were in Bible times 
two types, a dark and a blonde ; the same can be recognized now. Some 
think that the three different races, Hittites, Amorites and Semitics, can be 
recognized in the modern Jews. The persistent types have remained for 
thousands of years. The races of Britain are more difficult to trace. A 
few skulls resemble the neolithic or long Barrow type ; we may recognize 
in them the true autoch ones, who are identical with the Iberians of Spain. 
What paleolithic man was like we have no positive information, but a 
gradually increasing amount of evidence tends to the conclusion that he 
belonged to the race of which the well-known crania of Neanderthal, Spy, 
etc., are examples. The immigrants who introduced bronze into Britain, 
usually buried their deal chieftains in round barrows, and are called the 
" Round Barrow Race." In India, there are two main groups, the aborigi- 
nal population and the Aryan invaders. " KthnologicalTy speaking, India is 
more European and less Asiatic than Lapland." 

The book is nicely bound and is well illustrated by maps and plates. 



Christianity, the World Religion. Lectures delivered in India and 

iapan by John Henry Barrows, D. D., president of the world's first 
'arliament of Religions, and Haskell lecturer on Comparative Religion 
In the University of Chicago. Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co.. 1897. 

A World Pilgrimage. By John Henry Barrows. Edited by Mary 
Eleanor Barrows. Second edition. Cnicago : A. C. McClurg & Co., 
1808. 

The lectures of Dr. John Henry Barrows in India were epoch-making. 
The subjects were as follows : 1, The world-wide aspect of Christianity ; 
2, The world-wide effects; 3, Christian theism as a oasis of a universal 
religion; 4, The universal book; 5, The universal Man and Saviour; 6, the 
historic character of Christianity; 7, The World's Parliament of Religions. 

The book entitled "A World Pilgrimage." edited by Mrs. Barrows, con- 
tains a description of the first impressions of German life, a description of 
Paris and a tour in France, a description of German universities. Germany's 
capital, of old England, of Turin, Milan, Florence. Athens, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Jericho, Jerusalem, the Nile, Memphis, Bombay, Benares, 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Madras, Ceylon, the Chinese coast, Japan and the 
Japanese; all beautifully illustrated. 

The two books are companions and should be read together; the one 
shows the thought which ruled the journey and which accomplished its mis- 
sion; the second gives the incidents, settings and surroundings. Both are 
well printed, and the last one is beautifully illustrated. 

Egypt ; The Land of the Temple Builders. By Walter Scott Perry, 
127 illustration; 249 pages. Prang Educational Company, Boston, New 
York and Chicago. 

This is an elegant book and one which will especially please the 
archaeologist. The engravings are fine half-tons plates, taken from photo- 
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graphs, and represent the monuments of Egypt very beautijully. The let- 
ter press is also clear enough and definite enough to make it serve as a good 
guide book; the descriptions z.re short and to the point. We heartily com- 
mend this volume as very valuable. 

Thk Construction of The Bible. By Walter F. Adeney, M. A. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker, 1898. 

There are several very primitive streams that come down to us from 
the mountains of antiquity and combine to start the wheel of revelation. 
Three in particular may be mentioned, viz.: The primitive ballads, the 
primitive traditions, and the primitive laws. The author has briefly, but 
very comprehensively treated of these sources, which constitute the feeders 
of this book so far as literature ran be said to feed revelation. They are 
with archeology and the monuments the side lights. 



The History of the English Bible— Studied by the Library 
Method. By S. G. Ayres, B. L)., and Charles F. Sitterly, Ph.D.; with 
an introduction by Henry M. MacCracken, L.L. D. New York : Wilbur 
B. Ketcham. 

This book is a catalogue of the names and dates of the illustrious 
writers from Coedman down, to the revisers of a few years ago, who have 
aided in preparing the way for the triumph of the English Bible and 
necessarily of the English language. 

» »■ 

OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Anthroi'olooist as a quarterly. This valuable journal, 
which has been conducted as a monthly so ably by gentlemen connected 
with the Anthropological Society at Washington, is now under the control of 
the committee appointed by the American Association, and is published as 
a quarterly by Putnam's Sons at the price of S3.00 per year. There is a 
manifest improvement, both in the appearance and contents. We hope 
that it may have a prosperous future and cu operate with other journals in 
bringing the department of anthropology into the prominence which it 
deserves. 



Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute for 1895. This 
contains articles on "The Yellow Races," by Dr. E. T. Hamy; "Compul- 
sory Migrations in the Pacific Ocean." by Otto Sittig; "Old Indian Settle- 
ments and Architectural Structures in Central America," by Dr. Carl 
Sopper; "Cliff Villages and Tusayan Ruins," by J. Walter Fewkes; 
"Rac,e Civilization," by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie," and "The Japanese 
Nation," by Gardner G. Hubbard. 



Science of Man. An Australian anthropological journal edited by 
Dr. A. Carroll; published as a monthly under the auspices of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Australia; price, 5 shillings. We welcome this new 
journal to the held, and predict tor it great success, ably conducted as it is. 



The Proceedings and Collections of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society contains an article on the " Poncas," by J. Amos 
Barrett; the "First Territorial Legislature," by H. P. Bennett, and 
" Travels in Nebraska," by J. P. Dunlap. 
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SOUTHERN VISITS OF THE ESKIMO." 

BY W. M. BEAUCHAMP, D. D. 

If the Northmen reached the shores of New England, as 
many think, it will scarcely be doubted that the Eskimo then 
resorted there, and that the later Indians at that time were at 
least few along our northern coast. The period referred to is 
about 900 years ago. Nearly four centuries since, other 
Europeans went along our eastern border, finding the later 
tribes in ful! possession. Mad they in any way dispossessed a 
northern race? 

The entire period in which our middle and eastern states 
were occupied by our so-called Indians, as permanent homes, 
has been much over estimated, The early Huron tradition 
was that they settled in their part of Canada between 1400 
and 1450, coming there then with two of their nations, and 
archu-'ological evidence supports this statement. The other 
two nations came near the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Mohawks came to their valley late in the sixteenth 
century, and there were no villages there before them. Most 
of the Onondagas reached their historic territory about the 
same time; this was a time of general disturbance. There are 
earlier forts and villages, but no reasonable calculation will 
carry a settled occupation of New York back to a. d, iooo. 
This seems true of New England. Our colonists came there 
less than 300 years ago, when the Indian population had 
recently been large. The historic sites are well known, but 
how many are there back of these? Leaving out the small 
camps of wandering hunters and fishermen, are there enough 
to show a settled occupation of anything like 500 years? 

For the State of New York the evidence is very clear that 
a very few centuries since, it had no settled inhabitants, as 
many parts have few or none now. It was a land where men 
came to hunt and fish, but where, as a rule, they did not dwell. 
Studying the traces of both visitors and dwellers for many 
years, 1 have been interested in inquiring whence some of these 
came. In many cases, their routes, character and haunts are 
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well defined. The migratory bodies frequented the best fish- 
ing places. They avoided others where there was a lack of 
game. On the tributaries of the St. Lawrence and the great 
lakes, traces of their camps are everywhere found. Century 
after century passed, and scarcely a fisherman entered the 
Mohawk valley. On the other hand, the sedentary nations 
sought secluded situations, safety and a good soil being prime 
requisites with them. 

Certain implements have suggested to me the query whether, 
as the Eskimo may have frequented parts of our sea-coast at no 
remote period, they may not also have sought some parts of 
the interior. They could not have dwelt there, for there is no 
hint of this, and their habits are essentially northern. Still, 
there has been some change. We associate them now almost 
exclusively with the Arctic regions. In 1640, they reached 
the northern shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and but a little 
later thetr southern boundary was placed at 5.! , but little over 
300 miles north of Quebec, and about io" north of us. They 
had war with the Indians of Point Gaspe. The llurons and 
Iroquois often penetrated their territory, and there seems no 
reason why they may not sometimes have entered New York 
before it had permanent inhabitants. 

It is well known, also, that some writers have thought that 
the Hurons and Iroquois were kindred to the Eskimo; at least 
of mixed races. I hardly incline to this opinion, but have not 
examined it recently, and yet there is a suggestive resemblance 
between a few Iroquois articles and those further north. Be- 
yond stone axes or chisels, and a few rude implements, the 
Iroquois wrought less in stone than some other nations. They 
made fine Hint arrows, and yet but few of these. Their favorite 
materials were wood, clay, bone and horn. Even after the 
year 1600, they still used the one-sided bone harpoon seen in 
all northern collections. Sometimes the bone and horn carv- 
ings of that date are quite artistic. 

I find a suggestive resemblance to northern articles in the 
modern wampum belts of the Iroquis. They had none of shell 
beads before [600, but used colored sticks or quills instead, and 
probably formed ceremonial belts of these, so quickly did they 
use wampum in this way when it became accessible. Among 
the coast tribes belts never attained the prominent ceremonial 
use, which they had among the Iroquois. 

A belt of porcupine quills, in the Canadian Institute, sug- 
gests what might have been the primitive Iroquois belt. The 
mous feather, or rather quill belt, in the Point Harrow Eskimo 
collection, is slill more like the Iroquois belt of wampum, and 
may well illustrate the primitive one of bird's quills. Hiawatha 
called down the wampum bird from the sky, says the legend, 
and made the first belts and strings of its quills. 

The broad wooden spoons still found in Iroquois houses, are 
much like those of the Eskimo, nor does the form differ much 
when these are made of horn, metal or bone. All such present 
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resemblances may or may not indicate early contact, but the 
contact itself is undoubted, whether of trade or travel. 

There are earlier articles in Canada and New York, not made 
or used by any branch of ihe Iluron-lroquois family. A stone 
scraper or drill is never found on an Iroquois site, but scrapers 
arc abundant in some parts of New York. The Iroquois never 
used soapstonc vessels, nor had some of our early visitors any 
of these; yet fragments of shallow soapstone vessels are fre- 
quent along some of our larger rivers, but never far from water. 
I simply call attention to their situation and resemblance to 
Eskimo forms. Most of these were probably of southern 
origin, as I do not recall them in Canada. 

The articles which seem most clearly indicative of Eskimo 
visits, rather than mere contact, are two kinds of slate knives. 
One is usually a large form, though not always, and corresponds 
with the Eskimo woman's knife. Among that people it is now 
usually of iron, set in the groove of a long, straight handle. 
Formerly they were of slate, and these are found yet. Those 
which occur in Canada. New England and New York, are of 
thin, polished, half-circular pieces of flat slate, sharpened 
around the convex edge. Trie straight edge is either of the 
thickness of the rest, or forms a straight and thickened back, 
like some kinds of combs; I have seen but one of these west 
of the State of New York, and here they are an early imple- 
ment. 

The other form has a still narrower local range, as far as 
known. I have seen many in Canada, and they occur in some 
parts of New York, but not in the western part, nor south of 
Lake Ontario. They are also found along Eake Champlain, 
but not in the Mohawk valley, except very rarely on its upper- 
most waters. They seem most common near Oneida and 
Onondaga lakes, and are much like the double-edged slate 
knives once used by the I'oint Barrow Eskimo. Generally they 
are sharp on both sides; rarely, on but one; and they have a 
tapering base, with or without notches for attaching them to a 
handle. Usually they have also a sharp barb on each side. 
They may be broad, or somewhat narrow; long or short, and 
the slate varies in color. One found at Oneida lake is especi- 
ally fine, but quite different from the typical form. 

Locally, they are termed slate arrows, but I have always 
thought them knives used for denning fish. As a rule, they 
are found near water, and seldom on spots long occupied. I 
have figured up all that I have seen or known, and there are: 
From Canada, 24; from Lake Champlain, 7, and from the rest 
of New York. 62. Their rarity would argue their use by very 
small parties of wandering men. and their uniform contact with 
water that these men were fishermen, more than hunters. Their 
nnge, points them out as essentially a northern implement. 



BRITISH STONE CIRCLE 



A L. LEWIS, F. C. i 



Respecting Hie second class of circles mentioned in my 
former article — those placed round the bases of sepulchral 
tumuli — there is not much to be said. Where the enclosed 
tumulus, or traces of it remain, their object is clear; there may 
be instances, though I do not know of any, in which the 
tumulus has been carted away and spread over the fields, and 
the surrounding stones have been left, and in such a case, there 
might be a doubt which class the circle belonged to, but such 




instances, if they exist at all, would in no way affect the con- 
clusions already arrived at- 

The first class of circles mentioned— hut circles — deserves 
some attention on its own account. The prehistoric British 
dwellings were in all probability mostly circular, as were those 
of Italy, the Swiss lake dwellings, and Gaul; but the materials 
of which they were constructed differed with the locility. 
Where stone was easy to obtain, it was used, but where it was 
OOti wattle (sticks and clay ), rushes, skins, or other things were 
doubtless used instead. On sonic of the Kentish commons 
groups of small pits still remain which are believed to be the 
remains of British villages, but the superstructures, which were 
probably of some of the lighter materials mentioned, have long- 
perished In Scotland, Ireland, Wales and Devonshire and 
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Cornwall, on the contrary, stone was used, though without 
mortar, and many ruins and a few complete, or nearly com- 
plete, structures remain. It is not very easy to trace much 
progressive development in the remains that are left to us, 
though the brochs of the north of Scotland, and some of the 
oratories and other buildings in the west of Ireland, are in 
every respect finer and more important structures than the 
Beehive huts of Cornwall, and this is probably due to the fact 
that the former districts did not come under that Roman influ- 
ence which in other parts of Britain led the inhabitants to give 
up their old style of habitation, and adopt the more elaborate 
methods and more convenient arrangements of the Roman 
builders, and that the older methods were somewhat more fully 
developed as time went on in the districts which the Romans 
did not occupy. 




STONE HUT FOUNDAT 

Many of the circular stone hut foundations on Dartmoor 
have recently been explored. Their interior diameters vary 
from six to twenty-two feet, and in some cases the walls were 
never more than about three feet high, the conical roof, which 
rested on them, being probably of poles covered with turf or 
other material; this is proved by the fact that when all the 
fallen stones were replaced, the wall was complete to that 
height and no higher; it being also certain that no stones had 
been removed. Those circles contained a slightly elevated 
platform on one side, suitable for a seat by day and a bed place 
by night; a hearth, a hole in the ground filled with ashes, and 
in some cases having a large pot in it, which apparently had 
been used for cooking by the hot stone method, and a stone 
which seemed to have served as a sort of table. The entrances 
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were between two stones, 2?4 to 3 feet high, with a lintel laid 
across, and were usually paved, and in some cases were pro- 
tected from the wind by a wall outside them. Only a few 
pieces of worked flint have been found in these hut circles. 

In Cornwall, on the other hand, the huts often had a stone 
roof, formed of courses gradually narrowed until they met. In 
some cases, as at Carnbrae, naturally placed boulders were 
utilized as parts of the walls. There are also in the Lands End 
district some narrow underground passages with chambers 
opening out of them, which appear to have been used as dwell- 
ings. One of these was described by the late W. C. Borlase, with 
illustrations, in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
November 26, 1S68. The total length of the passage was 
eighty or ninety feet; a circular, domed chamber, about six- 
teen feet in diameter and twelve feet high, was joined to it by 
another short passage. Fragments of pottery and an iron 
spear head were found in the long gallery. 



STOXK CIRCLES AND UPRIGHT STONES IN 

XKW MEXICO. 

1SY A. M. SWAN. 

I have seen no mention, in any publication, of existing 
circles and lines of upright stones in New Mexico, and, there- 
fore, conclude that their existence has escaped the eye of every 
scientist who has visited this country. There are two localities 
where very remarkable systems of upright stones may be seen. 
each of which appears to belong to a very early period. 

One of these systems was discovered by Major George II. 
1'radt, while making a Government survey along the east line 
of the Socorro grant in Socorro county. New Mexico. Major 
I'radt has long been interested in archeology of this country, 
and is a close observer. 1 le describes the stone circles as located 
"on a low hill, an extension of the north end of the Oscura 
range. The inner circle was about thirty feet in diameter. 
The stones stood three or more feet above the ground, and 
from one to four feet apart. Some of them had fallen down. 
In the centre of this circle were three upright stones, and one 
that had fallen, forming a square. One broad stone had partly 
fallen, and without doubt had covered the four stones, forming 
a table or altar. Around this inner circle was an outer circle, 
many of the stones still standing. There were many petrified 
trees, some of great size, scattered around, lying on the same 
surface in which the upright stones were imbedded. 

The second system of upright stones was discovered by 
Colonel Walter G. Marmon, while running the first correction 
line of the Navajo Reservation survey. This field is located 
about thirty miles northwest of Fort Defiance, and two miles 
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east of the point where the correction line crosses Canon dc 
Chelly. in the Navajo Reservation. Colonel Marmon describes 
this field as consisting of long lines of upright stones in 
parallel rows. The stones are about three feet high, and from 
five to ten feet apart. They stand in a dense pine forest, thus 
not easily attracting attention. 

Near both of these systems of upright stones are extensive 
ruins that have not the characterstics of Pueblo remains— using 
the term, in a racial sense. These remains are, I think, worthy 
of investigation, especially as they bear so great resemblance 
to the stone circles of the old world. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico. 



A PREHISTORIC TRAGEDY IN THE EOREST OF 
WASHINGTON. 

BY ALICE D. BAUKHAGE. 

It was Sunday in the logging camp, and the woods that all 
week long had echoed the hearly voices of the men, the 
monotonous sound of the incessant saw and the frequent 
thunderous crash of the falling trees, were as still as though 
they were indeed God's temples. 

The men had dispersed to their homes in the neighboring 
town, or lounged in slumberous ease on their blankets in the 
sunny clearing around the camp. I, a curious visitor in their 
midst, lay full length upon an ancient trunk through those dead 
heart a younger giant grew, and beneath whose rotting base I, 
yesterday, had found three skulls: two, man and woman, and 
the third a beast; the latter cloven with a hatchet made of stone. 

Musing on this old tragedy — old before our age began— I 
lay and listened to the sounds that nature makes to cheer her 
solitudes. In this green nave those sounds were few, or merged 
with the low insistent murmur of the river that swept swiftly 
between the narrow banks from its source among the foothills 
to the sea. VVishkah, the accursed, the Indians call it, and (or 
generations have shunned its neighborhood, though its bottom 
lands afford the best of hunting grounds and its clear waters 
teem with mountain trout. Its voice has witchery in it to 
charm their children, they affirm, and hint at its dark deeds, as 
though it were a cruel Ogre whom they scarcely dared to name 
for fear of vengence. The bravest Siwash among them would 
not have dared to lie, as I was lying, on its banks; but in me, 
bold worlding that I was, there dwelt no thought of danger. 
Above me the green arch of spruce and hemlock, beneath me 
the soft carpet ot moss and lichen, and about me the sweet 
incense of the woods; that, with the song of wind and river, 
charmed my soul and tuned it to accord with nature. 

Hack through the years, the long, dim vista of unnumbered 
years, my mind went groping; back into the indefinite past, 
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' Eternity itself seems hardly vaster, till it reached the time 
when men were young upon the earth, and old and mouldering 
trunks like this prone giant stood upright to the sun and man 
and beast strove face to face, foes then at now, but then more 
equal ones. In that dim time beneath this very hemlock dwelt 
a man and woman; strong, wild and fierce, perhaps, but still 
man and woman. By day they dwelt in happiness, content to 
live as God had made them, with no thought of care or sorrow 
for the morrow, or for the night though it often brought them 
danger. For at night the beast came forth from out its lair and 
disputed with the man for sovereignty, and when he came, the 
man arose and fought with him, opposing to his cruel teeth and 
claws the flinty weapon he had laborously wrought to slay with. 
And many times the man prevailed and drove the beast cowed 
and disheartened back into the forest But at last there came 
a night when the man slept deep and did not hear the silent 
footfall of the beast. Nearer and nearer crept the stealthy one. 
A low growl and a woman's scream awoke the sleeper, and in 
the darkness thick about him he grasped the axe, and with one 
mighty blow flung it deep into the great beast's brain, who, ere 
he fell, caught at the man's bare throat and crushed it. 

When morning broke they lay there, the man, the woman, 
and the beast, and all the woods were still. At noontime the 
sun cast one brief glance upon their quiet forms and then the 
shadows came, filling the empty spaces of the wood and cov- 
ered them. A few leaves fluttered down and fell upon their 
upturned faces. The hours passed on and morning broke again, 
and still again, again and again, until the days had grown to 
years, the years to centuries, all unrecorded save by the circles 
in the ancient trunk so merged now with decay as to be past 
reckoning. At length there came a day when the great tree, 
because the fulfillment of its time had come, shivered, from 
crest to rotted base, and fell. Relentlessly it tore its way 
through the lesser tree tops, crushing them with its mighty 
weight as it crushed the skeletons, long since covered by the 
refuse of the years: and there it lay while other years came, 
did their work, and passed. 

On a certain time a seed pod fell and rested in a cleft in its 
rough surface, where it burst and grew, and the years passing 
by beheld it a sapling, a tree and a second forest giant. Mean- 
time, beyond the confines of the wood — 

If heard the tread of pioneers 

Of nations pet to be; 
The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 







AGRICULTURE AMONG THE PUEBLOS AND 
CLIFF-DWELLERS. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D, 

There is one question connected with the CI iff- Dwellers, 
which to some has been difficult to answer, namely, how does 
it happen that they, in the midst of their strange surroundings, 
should be so superior to the wild tribes which have for many 
generations infested the region? This can not be ascribed to 
any natural superiority, for, so far as known, they were quiet 
people, and somewhat sluggish in their habits, and manifested 
much less energy and strength than the people they considered 
their enemies. Some have accounted for it on the ground 
that there was here an inherited civilization, one which had been 
introduced from the regions far to the southwest — Mexico, or 
possibly Nicaraugua, the signs of which are to be seen in the 
ancient ruins at Quemada and the Casas Grandes in Sonora. 

The key to the problem, however, is undoubtedly furnished 
in the fact that the Pueblos and the Cliff-Dwellers alike were, and 
had been from time immemorial, agriculturists, and this led them 
to a sedentary, life which would naturally result in their continued 
improvement, and so produced the same contrast between them 
and their neighbors that exists elsewhere between the civilized 
and the uncivilized. 

It is certain that they were so thoroughly given to agri- 
culture, that they continued it under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances, even when driven to the greatest straits from 
the constant presence of an enemy which threatened to attack 
their homes, and were often successful in destroying their crops 
and so depriving them of their common subsistence. In this 
they differed from the wild tribes, who were hunters and had no 
permanent dwelling place, but were nomads and wandered from 
place to place, according as the spirit moved them. This pecu- 
liarity was noticed by the Spaniards when they first reached the 
region, although at that time the contrast between them and the 
wild tribes did not strike them as forcibly as it has others, for 
they came from a region where a sedentary life was common and 
agriculture was the rule, rather than the exception. To the 
American explorers, it was more of a surprise, for they were 
accustomed to the ways of the hunters and considered all of the 
aborigines in the light of nomades who occasionally resorted to 
agriculture as merely incidental to the hunter life. 

The modern archaeologists understand that this furnishes the 
clew to the whole problem of society as it existed among both 
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the Pueblos and the CI iff- Dwellers, and fully accounts for the 
difference between them and the people who were besieging 
them. It is well known that the three stages of savagery, bar- 
barism and civilization are attended by different modes of life 
and different means of subsistence, and thai the savages are gen- 
erally nomads, that agriculture is distinctive of barbarism, and 
that dwelling in cities is frequently a sign of civilization. 

The fact that the Pueblos were practicing agriculture raises 
them above others, one whole stage in the scale of human pro- 
gress. It is not often, however, that the lines are so strongly 
drawn and the contrast so marked as here. It is like the mesas 
which rise above the level of the valley abruptly, and upon tlie 
mesas the terraced houses are sometimes conspicuous from their 
very height ; so the practice of agriculture raises the people 
above the mass of humanity which was still held in the low 
plains of savagery, the very houses which were erected being in 
contrast to the huts which savages occupied. 

Some maintain that whatever civilization there was in America 
in prehistoric times was owing to agriculture, and the change 
from the nomadic state to a sedentary life. This position was 
held by Mr. Morgan. It was also the opinion of Baron von 
Humboldt, who speaks of the value of agriculture in main- 
taining the original population and keeping it up to a high stage 
of development, in the following words: 

If al the commencement of the empire of the J tic as of Hero in the 
cordilleri.s of Quito and the elevated plains of New Grinds, and in tin- 
Mexican Anahn.i'.', the population lias maintained itself and in some points 
even considerably increased, the cause must be sought in the fact that hun- 
dreds of years before the Spanish Conouest, the population consisted of 
agricultural tribes. In general views ol the manifold grades of intelligence 
manifested by those who are so vaguely and often improperly denominated 
savages, the imagination is carried hack of the present to an indefinite past. 
in which the greater part of the human race lived in the same condition ; 
but even in the savage state, we are struck by signs of spontaneous awak- 
ening in intellectual power, in the knowledge of several languages and the 
anticipation of a future existence, and in traditions that boldly rise to the 
origin of the human race and its abode. The hordes which occupy the 
country between New Mexico and the river Gila, especially attract our 
attention, because they are scattered along the line of march which, in the 
period from the sixth to the twelfth centuries, the various nations known as 
the Toltecs, Chicamccs. Nahuas and Aztecs proceeded, when they traversed 
and peopled southern tropica! Mexico. 

Memorials remain of the architectural and industrial skill of the 
nations, who had n idenlly attained a high degree of culture. The various 
stations or abiding places of the Aztecs can still be pointed out by means 
of historical paintings and ancient traditions, and the large, many-storied 
houses seen in ihis region offer analogies as to the mode of building in use 
anions the southern tribes. 

In the case of the American migrations of nations from north to south, 
might not single tribes have remained behind north of the Gila? All the 
conjectures connected with this bold hypothesis concerning the sources of a 
certain amount of civilization, evident in the original seats of wandering 
nations, have fallen into the abyss of historic myths. Want of faith in 
rinding a satisfactory solution of the problem, must, nevertheless, not be 
allowed lo lessen our diligence, or set limits to our inquiries. The far more 
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extensive and Bailer eastern regions, though covered with a net work of 
rivers, was inhabited <mly by savage tribes, isolated and scarcely capable of 
any co-operation for a warlike undertaking, and maintaining themselves 
wholly by hunting and ashing. 

I. The point which interests us, is that agriculture was so 
wide-spread among the Pueblos. This was the one thing which 
made the difference between them and the wild tribes which have 
continued to inhabit the same region. This is illustrated by the 
facts which have been made known by the different explorers 
who passed through the country when the aborigines of both 
classes were occupying the region, and when thev were left to 
their natural tastes, without the restraining influence of any 
army or the presence of any civilized people. 

If we begin with the regions situated on the Rio Grande, 
and pass over the different districts towards the west and north, 
and take the testimony of the explorers, we shall see how exten- 
sive agriculture was in prehistoric times and also see the contrast 
between the Pueblos and Cliff Dwellers and the hordes which 
invaded their territory. We shall not run amiss if we take the 
testimony of any of those who belonged to the exploring expedi- 
tions, though some are more explicit in their account of agricul- 
ture than others. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to 
such accounts. Mr. B. Mollhausen, who accompanied the 
expedition under Lieutenant Whipple, has given some excellent 
descriptions ot the Pueblos and the deserted villages which he 
saw, but he has also spoken of the practice of agriculture as 
almost universal. He first visited San Domingo and the Rio 
Grande, and there saw trie method of cultivating the soil by 
irrigation. He says: 

The neighborhood of settlements and cultivated lands was recognizable 
long before reaching the place, by the canals and ditches which intersected 
the new lands and were designed to carry the water of the river lo the 
plants and seeds, for without such measures, it would be scarcely possible 
to raise the most scanty harvest under the arid climate of New Mexico. 
Flocks of marsh and water birds animate the fields thus irrigated, and 
under the shelter of the close stalks of Indian corn, some of the sportsmen 
get effective shots among them. 

The valley of the Rio I Jrande is closely cultivated in many parts, from 
the mouth up as far as Taos. The inexhaustible wealth of nature, which 
render* the colonization of America so easy, is not in so high a degree 
characteristic of New Mexico, ami in some places thcreare great deficiencies, 
but the fruitlul valleys of the Rio Grande and its tributaries. as well as the 
mountains rich in iron, coal and gold, are profuse enough in their gifts, not 
onlv to maintain but to enrich whole nations and carry them to the highest 
point of civilisation. 

The Zuni Indians are more favorably disposed to civilization than those 
of an v other Pueblo. ISesides agriculture, tfiey. or rather their women, are 
skillful in the art of weaving and, like the Navajos, manufacture durable 
blankets. The pueblo, with its terraced houses, elevated meets, numerous 
ladders and the figures climbing up and down them, tame turkeys and 
upon the wall=, presented an interesting picture, and still more 
en we looked back upon the wide plain, stripped of its harvest 
and with a background of grand masses of rack and blue distant mountains. 
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In speaking of the Colorado Chiquito, Mr. Mollhausen says: 

The fertile soil, quite capable of cultivation, lay on both sides of the 
river, and more and more ruins, in such quantities as to afford ground for 
the belief that a wandering race of a remote antiquity had possessed exten- 
sive settlements in this valley, where we found every requisite for human 
subsistence, pure wholesome water and fruitful soil. 

The ruins described by Captain Sitgreaves lie at a short distance. 
They are obviously the remains of extensive settlements that have lain 
scattered over an area of eight to ten miles about the valley, and which 
must have been at one time a thickly peopled district. That no water is 
found near the ruins which lie farthest from the river, is considered suffi- 
cient to account for their abandonment. It is, however, scarcely conceiv- 
able that in the vicinity of a river that is never dry. there could be a want 
of water, or that the industrious people could allow their reservoirs to 
become choked. It is more probable that a general emigration under the 
repeated attacks of Indian tribes occasioned the abandonment of these 
numerous towns. It must strike everyone that the more southerly ruins 
manifest greater culture and experience in their builders, arfi also indicate 
that their towns and settlements were more thickly populated and inhabited 
for a long time. 

Mr. Brackenrid^e, who visited the mounds and monuments 
opposite St. Louis, called Cahokia Mounds, and gave the earliest 
description of them, has also furnished a description of the pueblo 
tribes situated in New Mexico, and especially of their build, 
ings, which he called " castles," and of their agricultural habits. 
He says : 

Their habits and character were entirely the reverse of a migratory 
people. These habits fixed them permanently in the spots which they 
occupied. There never was a people less fitted for migration than the 
occupants of the Castle Cibola. It will strike most readers as a singular 
fact that there should be found in America a land of "castles," with suc- 
cessive platforms like those of Babylon, and rising to the height of seven 
stories, like the pagodas of China. They were not permanent works, like 
those of the Rhine and the Danube, nor were they the abodes of feudal 
chit-Is; on the contrary, they were places of defense occupied by an indus- 
trial population, ruled by councils of elders, and exposed to the war-like 
depredations ot the nomadic savage tribes which lived on the bufTalos 
whir h swarmed in vast numbers in the regions of the north. 

There were no divisions of streets, but the houses were raised one 
above the other in stories or stages, the roofs projecting over those below, 
forming sheltered galleries with doors entering into separate apartments. 
Tli«- * astles rise from three to seven stories on a solid ba>ement ten feet in 
In ighl to which there was no entrance, thus serving for d< fense against their 
fiiriiiieN. A fertile valley capable of being irrigated was chosen for the site 
ol the i aiitle, where they cultivated squashes, beans and also a little cotton 
for ilinr domestic fabrics. 'Their canals for irrigation and supply of water 
wi-ii* ol great extent. No domestic animals were used. 

It does not appear that the towns were dependent upon any central 
government, or in any way connected by leagues; the government was 
uiiiforuiily oik* which was confined to villages or castles. 

The following extract from Mr. Birtlett's work will ^ive us 
an idea n( the ruins and villages on the Gila and the Salinas, as 
well as the Pima villages which were visited by Coron tdo, as 
well as the irrigating contrivances which prevailed here. I le says : 

In every direction, as far as the eye can reach, are seen heaps of ruined 
('ililicei with no portion of their walls standing. One thing is evident, and 
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lh.it is, that at some former period, the valley of the Gila, from this ruin to 
the western extremity of the rich bottom land now occupied by the Pimas 
and Marii/opas, as well as the broad valley of the Salinas, for upwards of 
forty miles, was densely populated; the ruined buildings, the irrigating 
canals- some of them twenty feet wide, the vast quantities of pottery, show 
thai, while they were an agricultural people, they were much superior to the 
present uncivilized tribes; I heir cii illation extended far beyond the dis- 
trict named. From information given by Leroux, it appears that ruins of 
the same sort exist on the San Francisco or Verde River. 

There is one fact which I regard as of importance in forming a con- 
jecture about this people. This is the cultivation of the cotton plant and 
the use of cotton in the dome-tic fabrics. This plant was not known to the 
Nollhwest Indians, and is nowhere indigenous beyond the tropics, whence 
they derived It Was it from Mexico or Peru? There was no intercourse 
between 'his region and Mexico. This fact has the appearance of pointing 
to an Asiatic origin, the strongest argument being that the earliest races of 
Amerfi .1 are uniformly found on the western side of the Continent, and not 
on the Atlantic side. 

Major Powell draws a distinction between the tribes, such as 
the Utes, Shoshones, Shiwits, Navajos and Apaches, who were 
hunters and fed upon the flesh of animals killed in the fall, and 
were clad in skins and furs, and the Pueblos, who lived mainly 
upon giain, and were clothed for the most part in cotton garments 
and had reached a higher civilizalion. He says of the Utes : 

These people built their shelters of boughs and bark, and to some 
extent lived in tents made of the skins of animals. They never cultivated 
the Full, but gathered will! seeds and roots, and were famous hunters and 
fishermen, '1 hey have al ways heen well clad in skins and (urs; the men wore 
a hlouse. loin cloth, leggings and mocassins, and the women dressed in 
short kilts. Sometimes the men would have a bear or elk skin for a toga, 
but more often they made their togas by piecing together the skins of 
wolves, mounlain lions, wolverine!, wild eats, beavers and otters. The 
women sometimes made theirs of fawn skins, but rabbit skin robes were 
far more common. Cords were made of the fibre of wild flai or yucca 
plants, and around these cords, sir) pi of rabbit skin were rolled so that 
they made lon^ ropes ol rabbit skin coiled, the central coil of vegetable fibre, 
then these coils were rolled ir.lu parallel strings wuh cross strings of fibre. 
The robe when finished was about live feet square, ;md made a good toga 
for a cold day and a warm blanket for night. Neither men nor women wore 
a head-dress, except on festival occasion- tor decoration. 

He says of the Shoshones: 

The region from Fremont I'eak to the Uinta Mountains has been the 
home of Indians of the Shoshnnian family from time immemorial. It is a 
great hunting and fishing region. The flesh of the animals killed in the 
fall whs dried (or summer use. The seeds and fruits were gathered and 
li'Tscrvcd fi.pt winter use. When the seeds were gathered, they were win- 
nowed by tossing them in trays, so that the wind might carry away the chaff; 
thev were roasted in the same irays. Afterward the seeds were ground on 
mealing stones and moulded into cakes that were stored away for use in 
■lime of need. 

The Shiwits, " people of the spring"; the Uinkirets, " people of the 
I'ine Mountains." and the I 'nkakanigulS, "people of the red lands," who 
dwell along the Vermilion Cliff, are found on the terraced plateaus These 
people live in shelters made of boughs piled up in circles and covered with 
juniper bark, supported by poles. These little houses are only large enough 
for half ,1 doicn persons, huddling together, to sleep. Every year they have 
great hums, when scores of rabbiis are killed in a single day. It is managed 
in this way: They make nets of the fibre of the wild flax and of some other 
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plant, Ihe meshes of which are about an inch across, into which tbey dnr( 
the rahliits. A great variety of desert plants furnish them food, as seeds, 
roots and stalks. More then lilty varieties of such seed-bearing plants hate 
been collected. The seeds themselves are roasted, ground and preserved 
in cakes. The most abundant food of this nature, is derived from the sun- 
flower and the nuts of the pinon. They will make stone arrow heads, stone 
knives and stone hammers, and kindle fires with the drill. 

In speaking of the inhabitants of the Kanab River and the 
Vermilion Cliffs, in the heart of the Grand Canyon, who r^well 
in pueblos, same of which were three stories high, he says: 

From extensive study of the ruins, it seems that everywhere tribal 
pueblos were built of considerable dimensions, usually to give shelter to 
several hundred people. Then the people cultivated the soil by irrigation, 
and had their gardens and little fields scattered at wide distances about the 
central pueblos, by little springs and streams, and wherever they could con- 
trol (he water with little labor tn bring it on the land. At such points stone 
houses were erected, sufficient to accommodate from one to two thousand 

Kopie. and these were occupied during the season of cultivation and are 
own as rancherias. Sometimes the rancht-rias were occupied from year 
to year, especially in lime of peace, but usually they were occupied only 
during seasons of cultivation. Such groups of rums and pueblos, with 
accessory laneherias, ate still inhabited, and have been described as found 
throughout the Plateau Province, except far to the north oeyond the Uinta 
Mountains, A great pueblo once existed in the Uinta Valley, on the south 
side of the mountains. This is the most northern pueblo which has yet been 
discovered, liut the pueblo-building tribes extended beyond the area 
drained by the Colorado. On the west, there was a pueblo in the Great 
Hasin, at the site now occupied by Salt Lake City, and several more to [he 
southeast, all on waters flowing into the desert. On the cast, such pueblos 
were found among ihe mountains at Ihe head waters of the Arkansas, 
Halle and Canadian Rivers. The entire area drained by the Rio Grande 
del Norte was occupied by Pueblo tribes, and a number are still inhabited. 
To the south, they extended far beyond the territory of the United States: 
and the so called Attec cities were rather superior pueblos of this character. 
The known Pueblo tribes of the United States belong to several different 
linguistic stocks. They are far from being one homogeneous people, for 
they have not only different languages, but different religions and worship 
different gods. The Pueblo people are in a higher grade of culture than 
most Indian tribes of the United States. This is exhibited in the slight 
superiority of their arts, especially in their architecture.* 

Thus we see from the reports of the earliest explorers that, 
notwithstanding the great number ol ruins and the apparent 
aridity of the soil, agriculture was carried on through the central 
parts of the Pueblo territory, especially on the Rio Grande, the 
Little Colorado and the Gila Rivers, though mainly by irrigation. 
There seem to have been valleys among the mountains of the 
north, especially along the Rio San Juan, where agriculture was 
conducted without the aid of irrigation, for, here, the rain was 
precipitated by means of the mountains often enough, so as to 
.supply needed moisture. This explains the pertinacity with 
which the Cliff Dwellers clung to their homes hid away among 
the mountains, and emphasizes the calamity which came upon 
them when the nomadic hordes invaded their possessoins. 
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The testimony of all the explorers is that the soil here is 
extremely fertile and needs but little cultivation to raise excellent 
crops. Mr. Jackson says: 

The Rio San Juan drains a great interior basin covering over 20,000 
square miles, as well as several great mountain masses bordering it. The 
river at the mouth of the McElmo has an average width ol fifty yards, and 
a depth of four to six feet. The water is warm and well freighted with the 
soil which it is tmitimi.iliy undermining, contrasting strongly with the ice- 
cold tributaries which give it existence, ami the bottoms are from three to 
five miles in width and, bordering the stream, covered with dense growths 
of cottonwoods and willows The broad and fertile alluvial lands, well 
covered with grass, prove a rich agricultural possession. 

The Rio de Chelly wai also a favorable place for carrying on 
agriculture. Mr. Mindeleff says of it: 

Near its mouth, the whole bottom of the canyon consists of an even 
stretch of white sand, extending from cliff to cliff. A little higher up, there 
were small areas of bottom land and recesses and coves only a foot or two 
above the bed of the stream. Still higher up, these became more abundant, 
forming regular benches or terraces. At Casa Blanca, the bench is eight 
or ten feet above the stream, each little branch canvon and cave in the 
cliffs is fronted by a more or less extensive area of cultivatable land. These 
bottom lands are the cultivatable areas of the canyon bottom, and their 
currents and distribution have dictated the location and occupation of the 
villages now in ruins. They arc alsn the sites of all the Navajo settlements. 
The Navajo hogans, or huts, are generally placed directly on the bottoms, 
the ruins are always located so as to overlook them. Only a very small 
proportion of the available land is utilized by the Navajos, and not all of it 
was used by the old villagers. 

The horticultural conditions here, while essentially the same in the 
whole Pueblo region, present some peculiar features. Except for a few 
modern examples, there are no traces of irrigating works. The village 
builders did not require irrigation (or the successful cultivation o[ their 
crops, and under the Indian method of planting and cultivating, a failure 
to harvest a good crop was rare. 

As to the climate :■ In December, it becomes very cold and so much of 
the stream is in the shade the greater part of the day, that much t>f the 
water becomes frozen. In a short time, great fields of ice are formed. 
This, and the scant grazing afforded by the bottom lunds in winter, accounts 
for the annual migration ol the Navajos; but these conditions would not 
materially affect the people who did not pussess domestic animals, but were 
purely agricultural. The stream when Mowing is seldom more than a foot 
deep, except in times of flood, when it Liecomes a racing torrent, hence 
irrigation would he impracticable, nor is it successful here for extensive 
horticulture. 

These statements throw light upon the former habits of the 
Cliff- Dwellers of the Rio San Juan and show conclusively that 
they had their permanent abodes in these canyons, because of 
the fact that they could easily secure subsistence here, and 
because they became attached to their mountain home. The 
evidence is that they first made their homes here as a matter of 
choice on account of the fertility of the soil, and not on account 
of the dangers with which they were surrounded. After the 
invasion of the savages, ihcy were compelled to build their 
houses high up in the cliffs for the sake of defense, but it is 
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likely thai they built them so far above the stream in order to 
escape the mountain torrents which swept through the valleys, 
even before the savages came upon them. As Mr. Mindeleffsays: 

Canyon de Chelly was occupied because it was the best place 
vicinity for the practice of hurticulture. Tlic cliff ruins there, gre< 
the same natural conditions that they have in other places. It is not meant 
thai a type of house structure was invented here, and was transferred sub' 
sequent ty to other places. The geological topographical environment. 
favored their construction. From a different geological structure in other 
regions, cavate lodges resulted; in other places, there were watch lowl- 
and still othi-rs, single rooms. The character of the site occupied is one 
the most important evidences to be studied in examination of the ruins 
the Pueblo country. The sites here are all selected with 
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In the cliff ruins of He Chelly we have 
live example of the influence of a peculiar 
ment on a primitive people, who entered the region with [jreconceivefl and 
fully developed ideas of house construction, and left it before these ideas 
were brought fully in accord with the environment, but not before they 
were intlucnced by it. 

II. The question arises, whether the Cliff-Dwellers had 
permanent agricultural settlements, or were they merely farm- 
ing shelters, used by the Pueblos who lived upon the mesas. 

1, On this point, it may be well to examine the archi- 
tecture of the region which has been often described, and con- 
cerning which there is more discussion than any other, namely, 
that found in the Rio de Chelly. 

This valley has been described by different explorers, com- 
mencing with Col. Simpson, F. T, Bickford and Mr. Mindelcff and 
others, each one of whom has described the different villages, 
especially those called the Casa Blanca, or the White House, the 
village in Mummy Cave, in Canyon del Muerto, and one on the 
Banilo. 

Mr. Bickford says that the Canyon de Chelly and its two 
principal branches, Monumental Canyon and Canyon del Muerto, 
have an aggregate length of more than forty mile. " They vary 
in width from 200 to 300 feet, and their walls, which are precipi- 
tous throughout, are from 800 to 1,400 feet in height. Through 
all the branches there run streams of clear water, which unite 
and form the Little Rio de Chelly. The soil of the canyon is 
fertile, and under the tillage of a more intelligent race would bear 
rich crops. Though not comparable in grandeur to the Grand 
Canyon or the Yosemite. it is, nevertheless, one of the most 
beautiful of westtrn canyons. The cave villages are found 
sometimes only thirty feet from the level, and sometimes 800 
feet. The reason why such sites were selected does not fully 
appear. The conclusion so often and so easily reached, is that 
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they were places of refuge from the attacks of the invading races. 
So far as appearances go, they seem to have been, not the places 
of occasional retreat, but the regular, permanent dwelling place 
of their builders. The traces of fires are found in the ruins. 
Rock paintings abound, and hundreds of shapes of human hands 
are found adorning some of the roofs of the now inaccessible 
caves. Symbols are frequent, the dragon fly, the rainbow, the 
sun, objects of reverence to the living Pueblos. Few animals 
are pictured, the elk, the antelope and the red deer being the 
most numerous. 

" The most remarkable group of ruins is found in a branch of 
Monumental Canyon, and is about 700 feet above the bottom of 
the canyon, which is very narrow. The finest group of ruins, 
though not the largest, and probably the best specimen of the 
handiwork of the Cave-Dwellers in existence, is known as the 
White House. Its site is a cave whose floor is about thirty 
feet from the bottom of ihe canyon, and is accessible only by 
rope-climbing up the vertical face of a perfectly smooth precipice. 
The first line of structures have their fronts flush with the preci- 
pice ; their position, together with their little loop hole windows 
and irregularly castellated tops, suggesting that they were 
designed as the outer line ol a strong fortress, Rising above 
this line, are seen the walls of an inner and smaller structure, 
which, being painted white, forms a conspicuous and attractive 
feature in a most remarkable landscape. Above, 900 feet of 
smooth, bellying rock so overhangs the place that a plumb-line 
from its crest would pass about seventy feet in Iront of the outer- 
most wall of the old village. The cave has a lateral reach o( 
ninety four feet, and a depth of forty feet. The ruin is called by 
the Navajos something which signifies " the abode of many 
captains." It is the only painted cave dwelling of which we 
have any knowledge. Dados, with borders of saw teeth and 
rows of dots, all in yellow paint, adorn the rooms, the alignment 
of which is better and the plastering smoother than usual. 
There are seventeen rooms in the cave. 

" The largest group of ruins in this vicinity, and probably the 
largest of its class — cave dwellings of masonry — in the world, is 
that discovered by Stevenson. It is found near the head ot 
Canyon del Muerto, and is known as Mummy Cave, from the 
fact that its discoverer found near it an undisturbed cist, from 
which he removed a well preserved mummy. The southern 
wall of the canyon here retreats, forming a wide, shallow bay, 
around which, at the height of about 200 feet from the bottom, 
there extends a sloping shelf which was terraced by the ancients 
to make the foundation of their village. The crest of the preci- 
pice extends far enough to cover the entire group, which was 
probably the home of more than a thousand individuals. The 
terrace and all that stand upon it has fallen away, and now forms 
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part of an immense mass of debris, which makes the cave 
more easily accessible. Only those walls remain which are 
founded upon the solid rock at the back of the cave, and many 
of these show little more than the foundation lines. The evi- 
dence of an aristocracy, or controlling class, is here very striking. 
The cave is shaped like two unequal crescents joined end to end, 
and the apartments, or rather cells, of the two portions are 
small and of irregular form, following the conformation of the 
rock. At the point of junction, however, covering almost 
entirely the narrower shelf, there stands a rectangular tower, 
three stories in height ; the rooms of which, as well as those in 
its immediate neighborhood, are larger, and the walls and floors 
much better in construction than those upon either side. The 
tower commands the village, as feudal towns were commanded 
by the castles of their lords. 1 ' 

2. The distribution of kivas in the ruins of De Chelly affords 
another indication that the occupancy of the region was perma- 
nent The position of the kivas in some of the settlements on 
defensive sites, and their arrangement across the front of the 
cave, suggests at first sight, that they were used for outlooks 
and their occupancy by villages came at a later period. Kivas 
are found only in permanent settlements. They are sacred 
chambers in which the civil and religious affairs of the tribe 
were transacteJ. They also formed a place of resort or club for 
the men. Their functions are many and varied. It seems to 
have been a common requirement in the Pueblo country that the 
kivas should be wholly or partly underground, but the greatest 
care was bestowed upon their construction and finish; the 
interior was plastered with a number of coats and was orna- 
mented with markings and symbols in the shape of bars or bands 
and triangles, which were of a ceremonial, rather than of a 
decorative origin. Chimney- like structures were used for venti- 
lation, showing that the kivas were occupied permanently by the 
men. Circular rooms, built and arranged on the same plan, 
with exceedingly slight variations in size and construction, 
reappear in every cliff dwelling, except the smallest one. 

Ventilation by the introduction of fresh air on a low level, 
striking on a screen a little distance from the inlet, and being 
thereby evenly distributed over the whole chamber, is a 
development in house construction rarely reached by our own 
civilization. A stone pier at the opening of the ventilator, 
and between it and the fire, constantly brings into the kiva 
the fresh air. The entrance is always at the top, and 
is generally kept open. This makes a draft which carries 
off the foul air from below, which would be an absolute 
necessity, for the men and boys are alawys congregated 
in the kivas in great numbers, and make it their sleep : ng 
place. 
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.3 The number of storage cists found near the cliff dwell- 
ings, prove that they were permanently occupied. These have 
been referred to by all the explorers, from Jackson and Holmes 
down to Mindeleff and Matthews. Mr. Jackson speaks of store 
houses which were placed high up in the cliffs in the Mancos 
Canon, above the cliff dwelling called the "Sixteen-windowed 
House." These were reached by climbing the side of the cliff 
at one end of the ledge, and then passing from one store house 
to another. There were remains of corn and beans and other 
products in these store rooms, so that one is called the fire room; 
another, the bean room, and another, the corn room. 

The people dwelt in the rooms which were built on the lower 
ledge, and had their separate apartments, which extended back 
to the rock and were lighted by the windows 
in front, A round room, with a narrow 
passage- way, or flue, near the floor, was I 
undoubtedly the estufa furnished with a ven- 
tilator, after the plan of other estufas in the j 
region. The only court in this village 
was at the end of the ledge, and just below 
the stairway which led up to the store rooms. 
Kunning water was found within a few 
yards of this group of houses. 

Mr. Jackson speaks, also, of the store 
rooms or cists scattered along the cliffs near | 
the Montezuma and the Hovenweep. He j 
calls them cubby holes and rock shelters, 
and speaks of them as occurring in all sorts 
of positions, from the level of the valley to 
the height of over IOO feet, and from the | 
smallest kind of a cache, not larger than a 
bushel basket, to buildings that sheltered I 
several families. Some of them were little, 
walled up, circular orifices in the rock, storage cist. 
generally inaccessible; but many were 
approached by steps, or rather small holes, cut in the rock so as 
to enable the climber to ascend, as if by a ladder. The steps 
leading up to them show that they were considerably used, and 
were probably resorted to by the house wives as they needed 
the products which were stored away. In one of the cave dwell- 
ings, the skeleton of a human being, nearly covered with the 
excrement of small animals, dust and other rubbish, which cov- 
ered the floor a foot deep, was found. 

Mr. F. H. Chapin speaks of the storerooms back of the line 
of houses in Cliff Palace, and of the burial places which were 
in the niches of the rocks, showing that the people were so 
permanently settled, as to bury their dead in the midst of their 
houses. He speaks, also, of a little isolated room, with a single 
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window for an entrance, which was situated on the upper ledge 
of Acowilz Canon. It is probable that this was used both as a 
store room and a look-out station. It was very difficult to reach 
and was perched in a little cleft, high up in the side of the cliff, 
where it constituted one of a second group of buildings. 

Mr. Mindeleff mentions the store rooms in the Canon dt- 
Chelly. There was a group of ruins located on a narrow bench 
300 feet above the canon bottom ; access to the upper ledge was 
exceedingly difficult, requiring a climb of almost vertical rock 
over forty feet. At the northern end of the upper ledge, there 
are five small cells, occupying its whole width, whose Iront wall 
follows the winding ledge. These cells could hardly have been 
used as habitations. There was one room which mejsured 
filteen by five feet, which 
may have been employed 
for the storage of water. 

He also speaks of the 
reservoir for the storage 
of water, as situated at 
the bend of the river and 
directly above the stream, 
and suggests that water 
may have been drawn up 
from the stream and pour- 
ed into the reservoir at a 
dry time. It constitutes a 
part ol a cliff village. 

A granary in the rocks 
is described, which was 
reached by a narrow pass- 
age-way about 1), feet 
wide, and was protected 
by two small rooms on 
n the other. The interior 
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one side, and by the village itself, 
forms a convenient dry, airy space. 

Another village on the Del Muerto is situated on a narrow 
ledge nearly 400 feet above the stream. It was almost inacces- 
sible, but was reached by climbing up the rock by aid of hand 
and foot holes. The entrance to the village was guarded by a 
room whose walls were pierced by oblique loop holes for the dis- 
charge of arrows. The site commands an extensive outlook over 
the canon bottom, including several areas of cultivable land. 
Immediately below are the remains of a large settlement, and 
nearby, a number of small settlements, connected with it.* 

4. Another proof that the cliff dwellings were permanent 
resdences, is found in the fact that bodies were buried and relics 
deposited in such great numbers. 

• SuUMUlh Annual Hipui I Elhno!o e icjil Biirtnu, p. 131 i m* alio em. 
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Nordenksjold discovered bodies of children in Johnson 
Canon and at Spruce Tree House. In a little room there were 
five bodies with arrows lying across their heads, and between the 
skeletons four bows. ' One skeleton lay on the top of a mat, 
with a bow on one side and a mug and a basket on the other; a 
pair of mocassins on the feet, and some feather cloth under the 
head. After taking up the bodies, a large mat was discovered 
covering the floor, and below the mat, a skeleton with a medi- 
cine-stkk and two prairie dog-skin pouches. This skeleton was 
covered with a willow mat, made of grass, and under the grass 
mat, one of feather cloth ; after that, a buck-skin jacket with a 
fringe. 

Mr. Nordenksjold also speaks of the wooden implements 
used for planting sticks; of the baskets and pottery vessels used 
for holding grain; of the textile fabrics which were made from 
cotton ; of the mats and sandals made from corn leaves ; of the 
cars of corn found in the ruins; of the corn meal, also discovered 
in small quantities, and of the store houses where the corn was 
stored, and other tokens. He says: " The most common imple- 
ment is a wooden stick, I 4 metre long, pointed like a sword at 
one end, and often furnished with a round knob at the other. 
This instrument closely resembles the stick used in planting 
maize. With it, a hole about fifty centimetres deep is made in 
the ground, and a kernel of the maize is then dropped into the hole. 
The implements found in the cliff dwellings were probably used 
in the same manner. They also served as spades of a general 
character. 

"A circumstance which bears out the conjecture that these 
tools were used as planting sticks, is thai the custom prevailed, 
both among the Cliff-Dwellers and the Moquis, of laying beside 
l he corpse at the time of burial, one of these planting sticks, 
considering that the deceased ought not to enter upon his new 
existence without this important adjunct to the planting of maize. 
It seems that the same idea prevailed among the Cliff Dwellers. 

" As a rule, the maize of the Cliff-Dwellers is smaller in car 
than that cultivated by the Indians at the present day. It was 
probably grown, partly on the n,esa, and partly on the more 
gradual slopes, which were sometimes terraced. After the har- 
vest, the corn was stored in rooms set apart for this purpose iit 
the bottom story of the cliff dwelling." 

Numerous fragments of cotton cloth have been found. The 
cotton plant was probably cultivated by the cliff people, at least 
in some localities, for cotton seeds have been found in the cliff 
dwellings of southern Utah, and cotton garments are also found. 
A mat, composed of withes split in two, held by the stiff cords 
of yucca, was found wrapped around a corpse in a grave at Step 
House ; a woven band, used in carrying bundles, made of yucca 
and cotton, was found in Ruin No. 1 1 , and a double woven band 
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in an est u fas in Ruin No. 12; pieces of cotton cloth, with ; 
tern woven in threads of dark brown color, was found in Mug 
House ; a large basket of yucca in two different colors was found 
in Spruce Tree House; a willow basket, tightly plaited, of osiers, 
was found in a grave at Step House, and a basket, coated on the 
outside with some substance to make it watertight, was found 
at the same place. 

Marco de Nueva in 1539, was told by the Indians of a greal 
plain of about thirty days' travel, inhabited by people living in 
large towns built of stone and lime, who wore cotton garments, 
and who possessed an abundance of gold, turquoises and emeralds. 
This shows that cotton was cultivated in prehistoric times even 
by the natives of America, and that agriculture of various kinds 
was practiced by the Putblos 

.5 The use of shrines by the Cliff-Dwellers is evidence that 




they made permanent homes in the canyons, and depended upon 
agriculture for subsistence. Shrines are very common among 
the Pueblos, and are there attended by pcculiai symbols, such as 
the symbol of ihe sun and moon, the suastika, the Nile key, the 
Egyptian tau, the Greek fret, and the coil. Dr. J. Walter Fewkes 
has recently discovered a large quantity of pottery, which con- 
tains some new and rare symbols, among them, the bird figure 
and reptilian figures, cloud emblems, spiral designs, arrows of 2 
peculiar type, a sun emblem with white rays projecting from a 
black circle, the rays being arranged in a spiral form, but having 
notches in them, making them resemble notched plumes. This 
might be called the whirling sun, These symbols are supposed 
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by some to have been introduced among the Pueblos later than 
the time of the Cliff-Dwellers. There is a food bowl with the 
figure of a masked dancer, among them. This food bowl was 
made of red ware with black lines. The pottery was taken from 
a ruin near the Gila River, at the pueblo Viego ; also at Four 
M ile Ruin, and near Taylor and Pine Dale, similar to that of the 
Salado River, near Tempe. A sacrificial cave was also discov- 
ered in the Graham Mountain, which was full of prayer emblems. 
Fragments of basketry were found with prayer sticks. The 
symbols on the decorated pottery of the pueblo Viego ruins are 
the same as that further down the Gila, and remotely related to 
the Little Colorado and its tributaries. 

The shrine and rock inscriptions of the Cliff-Dwellers* are 
different from any that have been found in the Pueblo region. 
They are generally placed underneath the huge bowlders which 
are common in the valleys, 
and are large enough to 
afford a shelter underneath 
them, as well as for a look- 
out or tower on the sum- 
mit. Mr. Gunckel 'has de- 
scribed several of them, one 
of which had a wall built 
up around the base of the 
boulder, inside of which 
was space enough for quite 
an assembly of devotees, 
the interior ot the shrines 
being protected by shelving 
rock, which projectes over the 
space which was regarded as full of r 

account of its shadows. One boulder, which was used as a shrine, 
was in the shape of an immense skull, with holes in the rock, repre- 
senting eyes. This was called Boulder Castle and is situated two 
miles from the mouth of McElmo, and half a mile from the river. 
The rock is fifty feet high, in the midst of a wild, picturesque 
region, surrounded on all sides by immense sandstone boulders ; 
ruins were on the top of the rock which, possibly, may have been 
used as a look out. The room below sloped back to a few inches 
in height. Back of the boulder, was an inclosure seven metres 
each way. Pictographs, consisting of human feet, circles, animals 
and dumb bell figures, were found. Above Boulder Castle was 
a large cluster of ruined houses and towers, some of them round; 
others, square, and in the valley were springs with an abundant 
supply of water. The pictographs contained the same symbols 
which are found among the ruins of the south — circles, crescents, 
human hands, serpents figures, the suastika, and the coil. 




shelter, making a dark 
mystery to the people on 
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Another shrine described by Mr. Gunckel was a sandstone 
rock in the shape of a toad stool; flat on the top, the shaft 
below. A wall has been constructed around this shaft, leaving 
an open space, which may have been used as a shrine, or as a 
double circle, or as a place of religious ceremony. This shelter 
cave is situated in Rain Canon, fourteen miles from McElmo. 
6. The erection of towers and cliff dwellings in the neigh- 
borhood of springs and lakes, is another evidence that the cliff 
dwellings were permanent abodes. Major Powell has described 
ruins situated on the brink of Glen Canon, in the midst of the 
rocks of the Grand 
Colorado Caflon. Here 
was a tower which gave 
a commanding outlook. 
and a building in the 
shape of the letter L 

The most remark- 
able tower, is the one at 
Montezuma Castle, first 
described by Ur. \V. H. 
Hoffman, and referred 
to by many others, lie 
says, that the Cliff- 
Dwellers occupied this 
valley for raising crops 
and foragricultura! pur- 
poses, seems evident 
from the fact that it is 
the only favorable dis- 
trict found within a con- 
venient distance of the 
cliff remains, and also 
the nearest patch of irri- 
gable land upon which 
we find any traces of 
former occupation. 

An interesting place 
and one which was prob- 
ably used as a perman- 
montkzuha castle. er)t nome| is that called 

Montezuma Wells, on 
account of the sunken well or lake which exists there. It is in the 
same region as Montezuma Castle, and has been regarded as an 
agricultural settlement ; the houses which were here, being 
placed in the sides of the cliffs and near the lake or pond of 
clear water, for the sake of convenience. It was, however, near 
agricultural land, and only separated from the land by a narrow 
ridge of limestone, through which there was an opening which 
made a convenient gateway to the fields. Nowhere else, is there 
such a strange setting of a cliff village as here, and yet there is 
every reason to believe that it was a permanent settlement. 
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Mr. Lummis says : " This sudden well in the gray limestone 
is about eighty feet deep, from rim to water level, and 200 yards 
in diameter. The walls are apparently as circular as man could 
have carved them. The tar-black lakelet at the bottom is of 
an unknown depth—a 380-foot line at my last visit ( 1S91 ) hav- 
ing failed to find bottom. On the side where Beaver Creek has 
eaten into the hill, there is left only the thinnest of rims to 
hold the ' well.' Yet between the creek and the ' well,' on this 
knife-edge rim of limestone, are huddled the ruins of one of 
the prehistoric Pueblo fort houses. A crumbled talus of ma- 
sonry, with its tallest remaining walls not to exceed eight feet, 
it is yet one of the most suggestive types of the ancient regime 
when the few first American farmers and home makers made 
head against the outnumbering vagrant savages and niggard 
wilderness. Below, along the pinched creek, were their tiny 
irrigated farms; up here, on the ridge-pole between two preci- 
pices was their communal town of several stories; and com- 
manded by it, their last retreat. The fort house absolutely 
controlled the only reasonable entrance to the well; the only 
other path down to the lake's edge, could be held by boys 
against an enemy."* 

The remarkable specimens of cliff villages, or cave houses, 
are those discovered by Mr. Carl Lumholtz. They were found 
in the midst of the mountains of Mexico These caves are 
situated on the Fiedras Verdes, 6,850 feet above the sea. He 
says : 

They contain groups of houses, or small villages, and the houses are 
splendidly made of porphry and show that the inhabitants had attained a 
comparatively high culture. The dwellings were sometimes three stories 
in height, with small windows and doors made in the form of a cross or the 
letter T, and occasionally there were slone stair cases. The relics show 
that these people cultivated maize, beans and cotton, and knew the use of 

The caves, which number about fifty in a stretch of twenty miles, arc 
from 100 to 200 leel above the bottom of the canyon, and the largest is some 
fifty feet high. At the entrance of one of the cave villages we were aston- 
ished to come upon a huge vessel made like an alia, or water jar, twelve 
feet high and twelve feet in diameter. The sides of it were eight inches 
in thickness and as hard as cement, the frame being made of straw ropes, 
coiled and plastered outside and inside with porphy pulp. At the bottom 
was a three-foot high entrance, through which a person could crawl in; the 
top, which was only three feet wide, was also open. It made a marvellous 
impression, looking at a distance like a huge balloon, ard seen nearby, it 
was as fresh as if made a week before. 1 believe it was for the storage of 
maize. In one of the other c;ives we met with three ruins of similar, but 
smaller vessels, their circular bases only being left. There were built, 
also, some reservoirs for grain, dug down in the bottom of the caves. In 
the background of this cave, were the houses built in complete darkness. 
In the deepest caves the house* were built at the entrance, while in the 
smaller ones the houses were found at the back. It is to be noted that all 
the caves are natural.t 
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Mr. Lumholtz speaks of the Tarahumari. a wild people, who 
are scarcely raised above the Trogolodytes in their social con- 
dition. He says : 

They are much inferior lo the Cliff Dwellers; their pottery is exceed- 
ingly crude, and they are utterly devuid af the architectural skill exhibited 
in trie remarkable structures of the northern CI iff- Dwellers. These caves 
are fitted upas their houses, with the- same utensils, jrrindint; stones, baskets 
and jars; the fires in the middle of the cave. The store houses, so neces- 
sary to the household lili' for storing corn and clothing, is never missing in 
the caves. They are built of Stone and adobe along the inner wails, and 
strvc as big closets. These store houses are quite an institution. They are 
found everywhere in remote places, perched generally on high rocks or 
boulders. Very often caves, difficult of access and walled-in. are used as 
store houses. 

The Tarahumaris, according to their own tradition, came from the 
north .mil east, tbe same country as the Apaches.*; 

III. The most remarkable thing about the agriculture of 
the Pueblos and, perhaps, the Cliff Dwellers, is the Snake Dance 
and its connection with the rain. It is not generally known 
that the real purpose and intent of this dance is, to 
secure rain, and that it is a prayer to the rain gods, who dwell 
in the clouds, and are symbolized by lightning and tbe clouds 
which assume the shape of serpents. To the white man this 
seems far fetched and purely imaginary, but to the aboriginal 
mind, there was always an unconscious habit of associating 
supernatural beings with the natural, making the material 
object a symbol of the immaterial force. The natural powers 
and the supernatural creatures were closely related. Their 
imagination was so active and vivid, that they recognized 
resemblances which would escape the altention of ordinary 
minds, and their superstition changed the resemblance into 
realities. 

There were three ways in which they expressed their beliefs 
and made known their wants; all of which might be called 
prayers. The first was by a symbolic picture; the second was 
by an image decorated with various symbols and ornaments, 
ami the third was by a sacred drama in which the divinities 
were personified. Under the first head may be embraced the 
sand paintings or mosaics, in which the rain clouds, the light- 
ning, the sky, the sun and the nature powers were all repre- 
irnled. The sacred screens also represented the same elements. 
It will be noticed that corn is also represented in connection 
Willi these screens and altars. Among the Navajos, not only 
i "in, I ml beans, vines and other plants are represented as under 

ll ir of certain divinities. 

I i"1> i the second head, must be included the great number 
id ilnlU which abound among the Pueblos, and are supposed 
■ ' haVi I tnii, nl.. J,],: significance. They are decorated with 
'■ klMN Which lymbolize the clouds, and have others symbols 
ll Ihl Ctini "U nature powers. 

■*r»huui»rii otthf Sie.r* Mmdre," by Curl Lumholu 
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Under the third head, may be embraced alt the sacred 
dramas in which are the sacred myths and legends which have 
been inherited and are embodied in elaborate ceremonies, and 
are personified by men, women and children, who take part in 
the dances and songs. 

The myth which lies back of the so-called Snake Dance, is 
one that relates to some event in the early history of the peo- 
ple, and is connected with the scarcity of rain. It is a myth, 
which is told by the Tusayans in reference to their ancestors. 
but it also prevails among other tribes; and it is not at all 
unlikely that the CUff-Dwellers had a similar myth and a 
similar custom, for there are rock-inscriptions near the cliff 
dwellings, which represent serpents and other symbols, closely 
resembling those of the Pueblos. 

Mr J. Walter Fewkes, who is the best authority on the sub- 




ject, after long study, concludes that the Snake Dance, which 
he saw in three pueblos— Wal pi, Oraibi and llano, — was not 
only a rain ceremony, a pantomime of prayer for rain; but was 
also connected with corn worship, especially as the symbols of 
corn are present on every side. No clew could be obtained in 
regard to the deity addressed. There are, however, figures of 
rain clouds, which, so far as they go, prove that rain worship 
was one of the prominent features, but the personages in the 
drama, especially the girls in the Flute ceremony, and the 
Snake Maiden in the Tusayan ritual, represent the Corn or 
Germ Maids; the images also repiesent the same. The girls 
have figures of corn painted on their body, and images which 
are ht"hly elaborated into dolls are called " calako," corn 
maids B These dolls have characteristic symbols on their 
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cheeks, the same rain cloud ornament on the head, an ear of 
corn on the forehead, eyes of different colors, and painted 
chin- The Snake Maid, in the dramatization, holds a bowl of 
stalks of corn and bean vines. The Flute girls carry corn 
pahos on which corn is depicted. The entrance of the Flute 
girls into the town on the ninth day of the Flute ceremony, 
corresponds, according to legends, to the entrance of the Corn 
maids. 

By a similar course of reasoning, Mr. Fcwkcs concludes 
that the Walpi Snake Dance perhaps represents the same corn 
worship, combined with rain worship. This is celebrated by 
men, who carry reptiles in their mouths; but the Walpi 
" Lalakonti " is a sky god. He is a renowned hero, appearing 
in different disguises, and is called White Corn, and was one of 
seven brothers who sought and found a maiden in a cave. She 
became his bride It was noiiced that her prayers for rain were 
efficacious. She conceived; in a tempest a child was born, and 
she erected the rain cloud altar in her native home. White 
Corn and his wife retired to a distant mesa, where she gave 
birth to reptiles and disappeared. 

The description of these dances have been given by Mr. J. 
Walter Fewkes, at great length. There is a story connected 
with them, and it is as follows : 

A youth, undi-r guidance of Spider- woman, visited the underworld and 
bad many adventures with sevi ral imstie beings. He entered a room where 
people wrr.- clothed in snake skin*, and was initiated into mysterious cere- 
monies, in which he learned prayers which bring corn and rain. He received 
two maidens, associated with clouds, who knew the songs and prayers effi- 
cacious to bring rains. He carried them to the upperworld to his own peo- 
flc. One, the Snake-women, he married; theother became the bride of the 
lute youth. His wik- gave birth 1 to reptiles; he left them and their mother, 
and migrated to another country.* 

The main points in all the stories are, when compared, as 
follows: 

A culture hero sought a mystic land blessed with abundance, and 
brought from that favored place, the Com and kain Maids, whose worship 
or prayer was powerful in bringing food and rain. Stripped of pathetic em- 
bellishment, the legend has a practical interpretation. The two necessities, 
corn and rain, failed the ancient Hopi at some early epoch in their history, 
so that they were in danger of starvation, when one of their number, fur- 
nished with prayer offerings u sacrifice*, sought other people who knew 
prayers, songs and riles to bring the desired gifts. In order to learn these 
charms, he was initiated into their priesthood by this foreign people, and to 
make that adoption complete, married one of iheir maids, and, to save his 
brethren, he brought his bride and offspring to live with his own people, 
s children were like those of her family itfie Snake clan), and unlike his, 
and hence trouble arose between them. The mother returned to her own 
land, and the father also sought a new home. Their children 
the prayers and songs which bring corn and rain, and they w 
of the present Snake people. 

So it is, 1 believe, that every year, when the proper time comes, the men 
of the Snake family, who have been initiated into the Snake fraternity, and 

oiM," by Jeiie Walter FlTltll, Annual Report Bureau ql 
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the defendants to whom these prayers, songs and fetishes were transmitted 
assemble, and in order that their work may resemble the .incest ral. ,ind bi 
more efficacious, they gather the reptiles from the fields; d;mce with them 
as of old; personating their mother, the Corn and Mist Maids, in the kiv, 
dramatisation, and ai the close of the dance, say their prayers in hearing 
the reptiles, that they may repeat them to higher deities. 

While this theory of the -Snake Dance is plausible, it offers no expl.o.j 
tionof why reptiles are carried in the mouths of the priesls. It can readib 
lie seen that it pre supposes that they dance in the plan with the priests 
hut why are they not simply carried in the hands? For this, I confess, I 
have no adequate explanation; hut ihe fact that they are carried in Iht 
hands as well as in the mouth at Oraihi is suggestive, especially if tfi< 
Oraihi is the most primitive. 

Some daring priest, for a sensation, stil! holding the reptile in this way 
put its net k in his mouth, possibly to prevent its coiling and hiding it- si.i 




That method was startling, and 
persists at Oraibi. 

The public exhibition called the Anielope Darn e, on the afternoon of 
the eighth day, is evidently connected with corn celebrations, for at that 
time a wad of cornstalks and melon vines, instead ol the reptiles, is carried 
in the mouths of the priests, as on the following dav. 

The episode in the Snake kiva at Walpi. when the beat and mima per- 

snnators earned cornstalks in their mouths and rnmed iln-m before the faces 

of the men women and children, has probably the same significance. 

.1 j:a . ^ n u..J =»t,iI which were taken from the sand 




Walpi 
itii-ii iin 
hildren, 
The pinches of different colored sand * 

...tore of the antelopes before it was dismanlled. were carried to the corn- 
Eldi usvmb be of' the different colote.l ■ orn. they hoped their prayer. 

iVl ri„J nformably to the legend of its elileacv in that d rection 
W Th S&k i' ■«« « an etabenH prayer for "in! in which the repines 
Shered from the heids, intrusted with the prayers of the people, and 
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then given their liberty, to bear these petitions to the divinities who can 
bring the hlessings of copious rains to the parched and arid farms of the 
Hopis. It is, also, a dramatization of an ancient hall mythic, half historic 
legend dealing with the origin and migration of the two fraternilies which 
celebrate it, and by transmission through unnumbered generations of 
priests has become conventionalized to a degree, and possibly the actors 
themselves could not now explain the significance of every detail of the 

The seriousness and gravity with which tile ceremonials are conducted 
is very impressive. The ceremonies are religions and make up the compli- 
cated worship of the people ot Ttisayan, Even ;i visitor, bent on sightsee- 
ing, will be impressed with the seriousness of the Indian dancers, and the 
evidence of deep feeling -perhaps it should be called devotion— in the 
onlookers. Not only in the sombre Snake Dance, but in every other cere- 
mony of Tusayan. the actors are inspired by one purpose, and that] is to 




persuade the gods to give rain and abundant crops. So the birds that fly, 
the reptiles that crawl, are made messengers to the great nature gods with 
petitions; and the different ancestors and people in the underworld are 
notified thai the ceremony is going on, that they, too, may give their aid. 
The amount ol detail connected with the observance of one of the cere- 
;yond belief, and, being carried on in the dark kiva, has 
rely been witnessed by others than the iniliated priests. 

The following is the description of the Snake Dance : 

The grand entrance of ihe Snake priests is dramatic to the last degree. 
With majestic strides they hasten into the plaza, every altitude full of 
energy and fierce determined purpose. The costume of Ihe priesis of the 
sister society of Antelopes is gay in comparison with that ol the Snake 
priests. Their bodies rubbed with red paint, their chins blackened and 
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outlined with a white stripe, their dark red kilts and moccasins, their bar 
b&ric ornaments, give the .Snake priests a most sombre and diabolical 
appearance. Around the plaza, by a wider circuit than the Ante- 
lopes, they go. striking the si/><if>!t plank with the foot, and finally 
leaping upon it with wild gestures. Four times the circuit is made; then 
a line is formed lacing the line of the Antelopes, who cease shaking then 
rattles, which simulate the warning note of the rattle snake. A moment's 
pause anil the rattles begin again, and a deep, humming chant accompanies 
them. The priests sway (rom side to side, sweeping their eagle-feather 
snake whips toward the ground, the song grows louder and the lines sway 
backward and forward inward each other, like two lung undulating serpents. 
The bearer of the medicine walks back and forth between the lines and 
sprinkles the charm liquid to the compass points. 

All at once the Snake line breaks up into groups of three, composed 
of the "carrier" and two attendants. The sung becomes more animated 






and the groups dance, or rather hop, a 




squi 



Th 



.(of the iiii. 
c attendant (the "hugger") placing 
a mi over the shoulder of the •' car- 
r," and the other (the "gatherer *l 
Iking behind. In all this stir and 
itemeut it has been rather difficult 
re why the -carrier" dropped on 
knees in front ot the tin; a mo 
it later, be is seen to rise with a 
ig snake, which he places 
mm, 111 his mouth, and the trio 
ince around the circle, followed by 
her trios bearing hideous snakes. 
"hugger" waves his feather 
d befoie the snake t< 



ition. but the reptile inquiringly 
thrusts its head against the "carrier's" 
breast and checks and twists its body 
inio knots and coils. On come the de- 
moniacal groups, to music, now deep 



and 



and i 



' gatherer " dexlious^y pick 
time, other snakes, tUl he 
snakes, bull snakes and ai 
showy, and impressive 



•d pitch, accompanied I . 
hbreh. unceasing .sibilant rattles of the Ante- 
lope chorus. Four times around, and 
h and drops the snake to the ground, and the 
it up. adding in the same manner, from time to 
nay have quite a hundk composed of rattle 
aw snakes. The bull snakes are large and 
of proportion to their harmfulness. When all 






lakes have been duly danced around the ring, and the nerve tension is 
at its highest pitch, there is a punse; the old priest advances to an open 
place and sprinkles sacred meal on the ground, out lining a ring with the 
six compass points, while the snake priests gather around. At a given 
signal, the snakes are thrown on the meal drawine and a wild scramble for 
them ensues, amid a rain of spittle from the spectators on the walls above. 
Only an instant and the priests start up, each with one or more snakes; away 
they dart for the trail to carry the ram-bringing messengers to their native 
hiding places. They dash d.iwn the mesa and reappear far out on the 
trails below, tunning like the wind with their grewsome burdens. The 
Antelope priests next march gravely around the plara four limes, thumping 
the sunken plank, and file out to their kiva. The ceremony is done.* 




INITIATION AMONG THE AUSTRALIAN BLACKS. 

BY JOHN FRASER, LL. D. 

There is a growth and a decay of races, as of plants; the 
world's history proves that. In Australia, if the blacks had 
remained sole possessors of the land, they might have con- 
tinued to exist and perhaps prospered, but the inroads of the 
white man's civilization is rapidly driving them out of exist- 
ence. The last of the Tasmanians died in 1876; in the colony 
of New South Wales there are now only 3,200 full-blood blacks, 
and a slightly larger number of half-castes. In spite of every 
care to preserve the race, it is dying out in the settled districts 
of our island. Soon the black fellow will be only a memory, 
and his habits and customs an antiquarian study. 

It is needless to say that our blacks have been misunder- 
stood and often maligned. In the early days, those settlers 
who saw a Karabari Dance in the forest, or observed how a 
black man avoided his wife's mother, regarded those customs 
as merely the pranks of savages, and spoke and wrote of them 
as such. All, the early books on the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Australia are unscientific, and it is only within the last thirty 
years or so that the anthropology of this land has become a 
study, and books written by competent men on that subject. 
One of these has just been published by Macmillan & Co., 
London.* The authors of it have personal knowledge of the 
tribes of Central Australia, and describe and explain the native 
rites, customs and habits which they have seen there. 

It is now agreed that the Australians are negroid, but of so 
modified a type as to have a special name, Australoid. The 
African negroes are by descent the cousins of the Australian 
blacks, for I believe that both races are of the same origin as 
those " black heads," whom Cyrus the Great records as having 
become his subjects when he conquered Babylon. That Hamite 
race occupied the low country at the moiith of the Tigris and 
Euphrates from the earliest times. Thence they divaricated, 
as I think, in two streams — the one into Egypt and Ethiopia, 
and thence into Central and Southern Africa; the other became 
the earliest occupiers of India, where they were afterwards 
subdued or dislodged by the incoming Aryns. Many took 
refuge in the tableland of the Dekkan, while others fled up the 
slopes of the Himalayas, and it is in these regions, accordingly, 
that we find the closest resemblances to the Australians, so 
much so, that Huxley classifies the Dravidic tribes of the 
Dekhan as Australoid. 

The conquest of the plains of India, and other movements 

• "The Native Tribes of Central Australia/' by Prof. Baldwin Spencer, Melbourne Univer- 
sity, and F. J. Gillen, special magistrate at Alice Springs, South Australia. 
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at a later time, drove the aboriginals farther afield — into the 
Eastern Peninsula and the Archipelago, whence in process of 
time they passed into Australia, New utiinca, Fiji and the New 
Hebrides, and in all these regions their descendants are still 
located. That, at least, seems to me, the most reasonable way 
of accounting for the facts of the case. 

Some important usages link the Australians with the African 
negroes of the Congo and Guinea. The most forcible of these 
is the striking correspondence between the initiation rites of 
the Congoese and the Australians. In an Australian tribe, 
when young men have reached the age of puberty, they are 
admitted as members of the tribe by means of peculiar cere- 
monies, for which preparations have been made by the chief 
old men some time before. These have sent their own tribal 
messengers to the neighboring tribes, to tell them that there 
will be an initiation at a stated time and place, and to invite all 
who choose to come. The neighbors do come, and in great 
numbers, for although there may be enmity and even war 
between the tribes, yet all are friendly at such a time. Mean- 
while, some experienced men of the tribe to which the boys * 
belong, have made two flat circles on the ground in the depths 
of the forest, raising a slight ridge of earth all round to mark 
the circuit of each. The space within these circular enclosures 
is carefully cleared of every bit of wood, and even of every 
blade of grass. The one is at the foot of a rising spur of the 
mountains, and has a narrow path leading from it up to the 
other, or sacred, circle, which cannot be seen from the other 
ground lower down. In this upper circle a fire is kept con- 
stantly burning in the centre, like the sacred hearth of Vesta; 
and the enclosing ridge of earth is so sacred that, like the 
PomtL'rium of ancient Rome, none but priestly men can walk 

across it. 

Everything being now ready for the ceremonies, a great 
crowd of people assembles around the lower circle, and are 
made to lie prone on the ground wrapped in opossum cloaks. 
Several of the old men, armed with spears, keep on running 
round the prostrate company, threatening to thrust through 
with the spear anyone who dares to look up. Meanwhile the 
postularris, perhaps three or four in number, have been set in 
the middle of this circle, daubed all over with red paint. Their 
mothers come forward and manumit them, that is, by certain 
symbolical movements, hand over the custody of the boys to 
tne "karajies" or "medicine men," who are to train them in 
the knowledge of the mysteries. These men seize the boys 
and run away with them up the narrow path which leads to the 
circle of invitation— the inner shrine, as it were, of this open- 
air temple in the woods. When they are gone, the crowds that 
have been tying on the ground are allowed to rise up. and they 
depart 16 ttafr ttalttnM in gieat glee, 

Wftferi* lilt 4tfctt ckcl* the lads have to he flat on the 
gmNftAt Ik VM^ tot ft* t** ** *hree weeks, under the constant 
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charge of several old men, and during that period they get 
only a little bread and water. One young man, who had been 
initiated, told me that when at last he got the order to rise, he 
was so faint that he staggered and fell. The trees around this 
circle, have the bark cut with numerous devices to the height 
of seven or eight feet up, to represent the gods of the native 
mythology; the boys were taken round to these and bidden to 
look on them, and are told which god each device represents; 
the old men also continue from time to time to instruct them 
in the beliefs of their ancestors. When the boys, by fasting 
and low diet, have been brougnt to a sufficiently ethereal state 
of mind to believe submissively all that their instructors say, 
thev are carried to a camp some miles away, but are assured by 
that old men that they have got there by Hying through the air. 
Mere, they are kept for a long time., receiving instruction in the 
tribal lore, the duties of the tribesmen, and all other thing that 
a full member of the tribe ought to know. When their instruc- 
tion is completed, the boys with all the men go to a big pool of 
water nearby, and wash off all the paint— red and white — from 
their bodies. They then form themselves into two parties and 
engage in a mimic battle, to test the valor of the youths as 
warriors. This over, the initiated are now full members of the 
tribe and begin to bear their new duties and privileges. 

These, then, are the Australian ceremonies of "man-mak- 
ing"; they are best known by the name of "the Bora," and I 
have described them " in petto " as they were practised in my 
part of the country- Elsewhere they have other names, and 
the rites are abridged or varied; yet in all tribes they arc 
essentially the same. 

It is worthy of note that in the Bora grounds which I have 
examined, the path up the hill faces the east, or nearly so. 
Does that mean that the principle of orientation is part of the 
religious system of our blacks r 

Now, to all these ceremonies close analogies are found 
among the natives of the Congo and Upper Guinea, and less 
markedly in other parts of Africa. And these analogies are 
so conspicuous, that I can account for them only by believing 
that the Australian blacks and the blacks of the Congo regions 
had a common origin in the far distant past. There are several 
other remarkable instances of correspondence in their beliefs, 
bjit these cannot be noted here at present. 

Professor Spencer's book also explains the tribal organiza- 
tion of the tribes which he visited. Nearly every tribe in 
Australia has two or more intermarrying classes, and marriage 
and descent are strictly regulated, according to the classes and 
totems, as is well known. But in one of the tribes which he 
notices, descent is counted in the male line, not through the 
mother, as in many other tribes. It is clear, therefore, that, 
notwithstanding all that has been written about Australian 
mother-right and father-right, the whole subject still requires 
investigation. 
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BY G. E. LAIDLAW. 

When one considers the needs and necessities of primitive 
people, one is not surprised at their display of originality in 
means and material necessary to their well being and comfort, 
nay their very existence, especially amongst the semi -sedentary 
and hunter tribes of the north. True, they had the material at 
hand which every primitive people have, namely, stone, bone, 
wood, horn and clay; but, nevertheless, in the manufacturing 
of implements and utensils from these and other materials, not 
for everyday uses and needs, but for occasional special uses, 
lies their ingeniousness. 

At occasional times lately, while investigating the ash-beds 
of this vicinity (Toronto), I was struck with the occurrence of 
certain teeth 
ground into vari- 
ous shapes for 
use as tools, 
notably the 
canine teeth of 
bears and the 
incisor teeth of 
beavers and por- 
c u p i n e s. The 
first formed into 
knives, shavers, 
and possibly 
borers, by grind- 
ing laterally flat 
on the enamel; 
while the latter 
were formed into 
knives, chisels, 
and gravers, 
the knives be- 
ing formed by splitting the teeth longitudinally and grind- 
ing the fractured side to an edge, either on the outside 
of the tooth, or on the inside, as the necessity or fancy 
demanded, thus in one case forming a knife having the edge on 
the longitudinal convexed portion of the blade, useful in cut- 
ting from the user; and vice versa in the other, it being edged 
on the concave portion, and used in drawing toward the user, 
such as cutting thongs, scraping shafts, etc. The chisels and 
gravers (called gravers because they fit the narrow, incised 
lines on pottery which was made before the vessel was baked, 
a use which the smaller rodents' teeth need not be ground for) 
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having the top surface ground smooth, to a greater or less 
degree forming an acuter angle with the cutting edge than the 
natural one. These chisels and gravers are the full width of 
the tooth, though, in an exceptional case, the tooth has been 
split and the sides ground down, forming in one instance a 
graver of about three-sixteenths of an inch in width at the bit. 
The bear-tooth knives, when not ground very thin, can be 
used as shavers, 
by placing on 
the ground part, 
the convex side 
facing out, and 
shoving away 
from the user, 
when they are 
capable of tak- 
ing off a fine 
shaving; but 
these shavers 
may have been 
knives, aban- 
donedbefore be- 
ing completed, 
for some reason 
or other. How- 
ever, when more 
fully ground, 
they are capable 
of being used in 
various ways, 
not excepting 
boring, for their 
enamel edge is 
very sharp and 
is capable of do- 
ing just as good, 
if not better, 
cutting in wood 
than a blade of 
flint is. 

The above 

m pi subject is here 

treated inalocal 
sense, and is necessarily short, on account of lack of material, 
some dozen or so specimens only having been obtained. This 
class of artifracts, only being noted in ash-beds, elude the search 
of, except the most vigilant investigators. The only mention of 
these particular tools that has come to my notice so far, is in 
'•Primitive Industry," page 213, where a lower incisor of a 
beaver that is ground to an edge, is figured, and is from a grave 
in the Mohawk valley. 
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There were other uses for teeth by the aborigines, such 
as perforated teeth of the bear, wolf, elk, dog, etc., for sus- 
pension as necklaces or ornaments (or the dress; and teeth 
with denominational marks upon them, used in various gambl- 
ing games (see " Chess and Playing Cards," issued lately by 
the Smithsonian Institute). Sometimes we come across bears' 
teeth, split longitudinally in half through the longest trans- 
verse diameter and the split side smoothed by grinding. Its 
a problem to what particular use these latter were put to. 

Again, in the southern mounds of Georgia and Florida, 
according to Clarence B. Moore and Cusbing. sharks' teeth, 
both fossil and of the present geological period, are found, 
which show traces of having been put to some use, having their 
edge worn or perforated, and their points chipped or showing 
wear by use. With the exception of 
these isolated cases, I have come 
across no other instance of teeth used as 
tools by .our aborigines (not regarding the 
Esquimaux). The ashbedsof this vicinity 
contain a great number of these beaver 
and porcupine incisor teeth in their 
naturaal condition, showing wear at the 
cutting edge, and quite a few showing 
grinding on the sides. These teeth, 
generally split up to fragments on expos- 
ure to the air. The lower incisor teeth 
of the beaver, being naturally adapted 
to cutting wood, and the teeth of the 
porcupine to stripping bark and crop- 
ping twigs for food, can we wonder, then, 
that the aborigines noted this and im- 
proved on their cutting propensities, for, 
according to A. F. Hunter, in a letter 
on the above subject, " aboriginal genius 
^.momh'Vhli'fh™* ™n™™ d was verv fl cx 'b'e and much more adapt- 
' ma "ti&, (or/ISof. *™ able to what they had to work with than 
European genius." 
Rau, in " Prehistoric Fishing," gives on page 48 a figure of 
a fish hook, made out of a wild boar's tusk, from the lake dwell- 
ing at Moosedorf, and on pages 28 and 32, bears' teeth having 
the figures of a pike and a seal engraved on them, respectively, 
found in the bone cave of Duruthy Grotto, France. 

We have no spades that 1 know of, or plows; also, no 
native shells large enough for hoes. I often come across 
shoulder blades, on village sites, splintered at the broad edge, 
which may result from use as hoes, etc. They must have had 
some sort of agricultural tools for the cultivation of corn, etc., 
which was noticed by the early priests explorers in the Huron 
and other countries, also remains of which are found in ash- 
beds, 
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In the niches of the beautifully carved Corse Hill (Scot- 
land) sandstone of the grand western staircase of New York 
State's famous Capitol are neat cases of oak and plate glass, 
containing American Indian curios. These relics of New York 
aborigines form a section of the State Museum. They are the 
property of the State of New York, by purchase, and are in the 
custody of the Regents of the University, who control the 
affairs of the University of the State of New York. The 
University consists of all incorporated institution of academic 
and higher education, the State Museum, the State Library, 
and such other libraries and museums or other institutions for 
higher education as may be admitted by the regents. The 
regents also have in their possession the wampums of the Six 
Nations of New York, a powerful combination in its day, ihe 
University having been appointed keeper of these unique belts 
in July of 1K98, when the chiefs representing the descendants 
of the once powerful tribes visited the Capitol and formally 
placed the valuable historic relics in its keeping. The wam- 
pums are the widest on record. 

, ; ■'■ But the purpose of the writer is not to tell of wampum, but 
of the earthenware of the New York aborigines, and clay 
tobacco pipes, mainly. The valley of the Mohawk is rich in 
specimens of Indian handicraft. There are yet many mounds 
which have never been explored. They were used for burial 
purposes, religious ceremonies, and in some instances as places 
for observation. The value of these mounds to the archaeologist 
does not depend upon their size. Frequently the I ndians would 
heap up a great quantity of soil over the body of some chief 
and, after the mound was leveled, the archaeologist would 
obtain little for his pains. The burial mounds are usually 
about 100 feet long, fifty feet wide and of varying height. The 
mounds in New York State are usually of this kind. 

There has been much written on the results of explorations 
of mounds, the most recent contribution to literature on the 
subject being "Earthenware of the New York Aborigines," by 
Rev. W, M. Beauchamp. of Baldwinsville, forming one of the 
bulletins of the University of the State of New York. This is 
profusely illustrated. A.R. Richmond, a banker at Canajoharie, 
who has about 20.000 specimens of Indian products in his col- 
lection; Rev. O C. Auringer, of Albia, and Brof. D. F. Thomp- 
son, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, are the more 
prominent of the collectors of New York State. They find 
that the Indians occupied only the territory to the west of the 
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THE PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS OF BRITTANY.* 

BY PROFESSOB A. B. MACAIXUM. 

The menhirs, dolmens, and tnmnli of Brittany, though much 
discussed, still offer problems for solution which are of import- 
ance in detaining features of the Neolithic and Bronze periods. 
The age of these monuments is undecided, for Fergussoof 
believes that they are all post-Roman, while others claim for 
them an anterior origin. The difficulty in this matter is due to 
the fact that the remains wr re not, until the close of the last 
century, thought worthy of reference by writers who must have 
seen them. Caesar, who was in the neighborhood of Carnac 
when the sea tight between his galleys and those of the Veneti 
took place in the Gulf of Morbihan, makes, in his description of 
that battle, no reference to the thousand menhirs, which, if they 
were there then, he must have seen also at the time. On this 
ground Fergusson regards them as of later date, but one cannot 
depend very much on such a line of argument, for Madame de 
Sevigne visited Auray and the Carnac region in 1689, and 
S although she wrote copiously about everything that apparently 

* came under her observation then, she makes no reference to 

the existence of these monuments. Are we, therefore, to con* 
elude that they were erected in the eighteenth century? On the 
other hand, the site of a Roman camp has been discovered in 
the area covered by the menhirs of Kermario, in the neighbor- 
hood of Carnac, and some of the menhirs were used in the con- 
struction of the wall, while others inside the enclosure are 
blackened with soot, probably due to the legionaries using them 
as hearthstones. This clearly indicates an Ante-Roman date for 
the foundation of these monuments. In regard to the age of 
the dolmens of Brittany, the character of the skulls found in 
them is decisive — while the skull of the tribesman in Brittany in 
Caesar's time was brachycephalic, that of the dolmen-builders 
was sub dolicocephalic, or mesaticephalic. From this it is con- 
cluded that the dolmen-builders were a race which preceded the 
Celts in Western France. How far back in time dolmens were 
first erected it is impossible to say, but it must be recognized 
that in North Germany, in Norway and Sweden, and in Ireland 
dolmens were erected in the Christian era. 

In regard to the significance of the menhirs, nothing as yet 
has been definitely determined. Remains of human skeletons, 
accompanied in some cases by flint implements, have been found 



•Read before the Canadian Institute, December, 1898; reprinted from Proceeding* No 7. 
t " Rude Stone Monument*," 187*1 chapter viii. 
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at the foot of some of them, and hence it is inferred that they 
arc the equivalents of our burial headstones. This explanation 
must appear doubtful to anyone who has examined the "align- 
ments" of Carnac. Here very few human remains have been 
found in connection with them, although there are thousands in 
the district. The view that the "alignments" were connected 
with sun-worship or serpent-worship, postulates first of all an 
explanation of the object of the isolated menhirs in other 
parts of France and in Great Britain. Sun-worship undoubtedly 
obtained amongst ancient British and Gallic tribes, but the 
founders of the menhirs have yet to be shown to be of Celtic or 
Belgic affinities. There is very little evidence to show that 
serpent- worship obtained among these, or among the earlier 
inhabitants of France. In the tumulus on the island called 
Gavr'innis, in the Gulf of Morbihan, the local guide points out 
to visitors a sinuous line which is believed to represent the 
serpent, but anyone who examines closely the rich sculpturing 
about it will see at once that the artist had no preconceived 
plan, and that the sinuous line, being made last, is the unfore- 
seen, haphazard result. 

It is difficult to believe that the "alignments" were not con- 
nected with some religious observance or creed. The extra- 
ordinary size of some of the menhirs forming them, and particu- 
larly of the fallen and broken one near the Dol des Marchands, 
is such as to force one to question whether any influence, save 
religious, could have compelled the founders to undertake the 
gigantic toil of their erection. Undoubtedly they must have 
been regarded as sacred objects, and this leads one to understand 
why they were used in some cases for human burial. Their use, 
therefore, as burial monuments may have been secondary. We 
have an instance of such secondary use in the case of cathedrals 
and churches of to day. The existence of stone circles or 
cromlechs, like the one which terminates the alignments at 
Menec, would further seem to strengthen the view that all these 
monuments were in some way connected with religious observ- 
ances. 

The dolmens present less difficulty as to their significance. 
They are more or less caverns formed in many cases of gigantic 
stones which are usually only partially sunken in the earth, and 
covered by very much larger flat stones, often weighing many 
tons. In these chambers have been found human bones, flint 
and sometimes bronze implements, with some specimens of rude 
pottery. Wedge-shaped specimens [celts) of jade, or green 
stone, have also been found in some dolmens. This bears on 
the "axe" cult which undoubtedly obtained among the 
dolmen-builders. In the dolmen near Locmariaquer, called the 
Dol des Marchands, a large figure of an axe is engraved on the 
under surface of the covering stone. On the large flagstone on 
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the floor of another dolmen of that neighborhood, the Man, -Ln.i. 
there is a very large figure of an axe in relief. This is pointed 
out by the local guide as the figure of a sword. On one of the 
flat stones taken from the tumulus to the south of Locmariaquer, 
called Mane er-H'roec, there are many axes sculptured. In 
order to understand the significance of these figures, one must 
compare them with what has been observed in several of the 
Marne caves. In these are three instances of a female figure 
rudely sculptured, associated with the outlines of hafted axes. 
In the dolmen of Collorgues, in the Department of Gard, the 
slab forming the central part of the root has a female figure 
rudely outlined, and under it is cut the figure of an axe. All 




these sculptures have been found associated with burial. The 
axe, therefore, was the symbol of some cult, believed to be that 
of a deity who is now termed the "Axe Goddess." This cult 
was accepted by the Celtic and other contemporaries and succes- 
sors of the dolmen-builders in Gaul, and was continued even 
during the Roman occupation, for amongst the Romanized 
Gauls the practice obtained of putting a figure of an axe on a 
headstone, or in place of the figure the words, "sub asaa," or 
"sub asaa dtdieavit." What the cult of the Ax; Goddess 
signified it is impossible to do more than conjecture. Its asso- 
ciation with death and burial possibly points to the belief in a 
goddess of death. The cult has for studeuts of the origin of 
religions this important interest: It is the only one we know as 
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belonging to the Neolithic age, and further, it was handed down 
from Palaeolithic times, or at least from the transition period 
between the Palaeolithic and Neolithic ages, when caves where 
not inhabited, but used as burial places. Borlase * attempts to 
show that the cult obtained over the whole of Western Europe, 
and he claims that indications of it are shown in the pottery of 
Hissarlik found there by Schlieniann. That it had a wide range 
may be granted, for in Paleolithic times there was probably one 
race occupying the whole of Europe, and this fact woul J account 
for a wide diffusion of ethnic and religious ideas, but it may be 
doubted if some of the figures, e.g., those of the pottery at 
Hissarlik, supposed to be those of the Axe Goddess, are more 




than accidental resemblances to the symbols of her cult. 

The tumuli were undoubtedly used for the sepulture of im- 
portant persons, such as kings, chiefs or leaders, and their 
relatives. It is not improbable that they may have been used in 
the case of certain religious rites, for in the tumulus called 
Mane-er-H'roec, at Locmariaquer, and in Mont St. Michel, at 
Carnac, a large number of celts (stone axes) were found, and 
these have been regarded as votive offerings either to the Axe 
Goddess, the manes of the dead, or to the divinities of death. 
In many of the tumuli the bones found were more or less 
incinerated, proving that cremation was practised. On the 
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exposed surface of the greater number of the slabs forming the 
walls of the tumulus of Givr'ints the line-tracing or sculpture is 
very rich, and gives a marked distinction to this tumulus. It 
would seen to have been the tomb of a king. 

It is in the dolmens, however, that one finds the largest num- 
ber of inscnplions. These have not been deciphered. They 
would appear to consist of two kinds — one ornamental, good 
examples of which are to be observed in the upright supporting 
stone of the Do! des Marchands, the second totem ic, of which 
examples are to be found in (he dolmen at Kerioned, in the Alec 
Couverte des Pierres Plates, near Locmariaquer, and in the Alee 
Couverte of Luffing A curious fact is that in the two last 
named there are the outlines of the same figure, which seems to 
the writer to be (hat of an opened lentil pod On one of the 
slabs in the Mane Lud dolmen there is an inscription which is 
difficult to classify. It is clearly not ornamental, and it is not 
totemic, for an almost similar one has been described as found in 
the New Grange tumulus, near Drogheda, Ireland. Some(hing 
similar is to be observed on one of the vertical slabs at the end 
of the cavern in the Gavr'inis tumulus, but here the outlines are 
less readily traced, owing to the surrounding lines of sculpture 
following the curves of the inscription It may be hicrogram- 
matic in function. 

Of what race were ihe dolmen builders? The definite 
answer to this question would determine also who were the 
founders of the tumuli, for it is generally conceded that the three 
classes of monuments may have, in Brittany at least, been built 
by the same tribe or race. Though first looked upon as of 
Celtic origin, it is now recognized that they are the remains of a 
race which inhabited the western and nortwestern part of Kurope 
before the advent of the Celts. This race, known as Iberian, 
also occupied Ireland, Wales, and the western portions of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and thus the distribution of dolmens and 
olher megalithic remains would be accounted for. There are, 
however, difficulties in accepting this view. The dolmen-builders 
were mesiticcphalic, the Iberians dolichocephalic. The Iberians 
who inhabited the Dordogne district and the portion of the 
Landes district, including Dax and its neighborhood, from 
Paleolithic rimes, did not build dolmens, and in all the country 
lying between the Garonne and the Pyrenees, inhabited in 
Caesar's day by the Aquitani, a tribe of the Iberians, there are 
very few megalithic remains. 

The explanation of these difficulties can only be conjectural. 
According to Collignon* the Iberians were not a race, but an 
assemblage or collection of tribes, derived from three races 
which inhabited from the earliest times the Spanish peninsula. 
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These were the Neandtrt haloids af Gibraltar, a people like the 
Cro-Magnon race, and the type called be De Quatrefages the 
race of Mugem, whose remains are to be found in kitchen mid- 
dings, on the banks of the Tagus. Accepting this view, it 
would be possible to regard the Aquitani as a less mixed race 
descended from the Cro-Magnon type of Palaeolithic times, and, 
therefore, not possessed of the same customs as the more mixed 
Iberian race or tribes. Sergi,* on the other hand, claims for the 
Iberian race a single African origin, and that as a uniform race it 
spread over Western France and the British Isles. 

It would appear that in order to ascertain definitely who the 
dolmen builders were, it is necessary first of all to determine 
clearly the origin and history of the Iberians, and this can only 
be done when the anthropology of the Spanish peninsula is as 
fully worked out as that of France. 






EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. • 

BY REV. W. C. WINSLDW, [.I.. D. 

The Tomb of Ptaimiotep. The Archreological Survey 
Department of the Egypt Kxploration Fund has been making 
a thorough study of the celebrated tomb of that wise Solomon 
Ptahhotep, prince and priest in the fifth dynasty of Tetkara, 
rated on the Abydos tablets as ihe thirty-second king of 
Egypt. The official of the society, Rev. N. de G. Davies. has 
just sent us a vivid, as well as scientific, account of his labors 
at that tomb 1 use some of his manuscript and follow his 
spelling of proper names. He says he has spent the whole 
five months in the tomb of Ptahhetep at Saggara, dwelling 
alone in its corridor, and copying its sculptures. For a little 
excavation soon showed that the name and plan, which were 
the whole notice of it in Mariett's " Mastabas," were tjuite mis- 
leading. Another burial chamber was found to exist on the 
west, and both this and the corridor were inscribed in honor of 
his son, Ikhethetep. The little chamber of Ptahhetep (dating 
from the fifth dynasty, c. B. C. 3600), which, both by reason of 
its workmanship and its charming compactness and complete- 
ness claims to be one of the most perfect specimens of the 
art of the ancient kingdom, was found to be all in the tomb 
which bears his name. The decoration of the chambers of his 
son is distinctly interior. The stone is in places wretchedly 
poor, precluding good work, and the scenes of the corridor 
exhibit all stages of execution, from the almost defaced first 
sketches in ink up to the delicately moulded low relief, over 
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the gentie swellings of which one can pass one's hand with 
almost as much pleasure as over the surface of the living limb, 
Nor arc the inscriptions of any special interest. They are few 
and customary, and the most uninteresting subject — the bearers 
of offerings — being that which was of most vital concern to 
the dead, the first place and the best efforts of the sculptor 
were given to this. Nevertheless, there is proof that the artist 
was capable of the highest, especially in one half-finished 
group ot cattle, which may scarcely be surpassed by anything 
similar in Kgypt. And even the hundredth " Reward of the 
Spirit " did not tail to excite anew keen admiration for the 
bold draughtsmanship and skilful technique, and for the 
artistic appreciation of those subtle curves which the human 
form assumes. 

Tin- art traditions of the tomb being then so high, and the 
productiveness ot the most ancient golden age of art known 
being limited, Mr. Davies has taken some pains to give 
something like a fac simile in outline of the whole relief. 
Those of them which are defaced, or in bad preservation, 
require an amount of labor quite disproportionate to their 
value. Hence his sojourn has been much longer than he 
expected or wished. He can only hope that the pleasure 
which he lias received from the beautiful wall surfaces, which 
have supplied him with shelter and entertainment, as well as 
hard labor, so long, may be communicated in appreciable 

it measure to many who can never hope to see originals which 

'i he has relumed under their guardian sands. 

The unfinished state of the corridor of this tomb of Ptah- 
hetep helps to carry one back to days when the draughtsmen 
ol a simpler age were at work on these walls. It would be 
deeply interesting were it possible to come into nearer acquaint- 
awe with the men whose spirit and cunning have immortalized 
themselves in these stone sculptures. It is scarcely to be 
believed that men of these highest powers were many in num- 
Ifi at any time. Such perfection could hardly be reached 
>t | >.i 1 1 horn continuous employment, and the quantity of finest 
.nt which remains from any reign of this age is not more than 
niii'lii be due to one or two masters. Possibly the work of 

ii- l-.gyptian Michael Angelo is before us in this tomb, so 

ilt.it ihr scheme of subject, the faultlessly pious-inked outlines, 
,n. I tin- licit chisel-work which so beautifully replaced them, 
,„, ihr work of one versatile hand. Without having so com- 
iil. . a mental life as ours, and lacking nomenclature and 
In limn piecedent for his sensations, this genius, in whom the 
nihil il In-lit of his country men toward the feelings and powers 
...ii .•! wliu h true art is born found gathered expression, may 
h.n • been one whose spirit found delight in beauty, and in the 
i. it ion under his hand of beautiful forms. Hut all knowledge 
..i tin it- men is lost, and we are most thankful for as much as 
m iiiiii.il in the corner of the picture of one of these " makers" 
mI .ildiii lunr. I-ow down in the corner, near the door of 
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Ptahhetep's chamber, where the customary scene of a fracas 
among the boatmen is depicted, we see in the last boat our 
artist seated — " his beloved and truly artist, Ptahankhni." 

A charming point of epigraphy, useful as indicating the 
extreme reliance we may place on the forms of heiroglyphics 
of the ancient kingdom is afforded by the chamber of lkhet- 
hetep. The pyramid sign in this tomb is nearly always repre- 
sented with two hoiizontal lines drawn through it, about one- 
fifth from the base and one third from the top. A painted 
example gives the reason. Here the lower portion is painted 
in imitation of granite, and this custom of laying some of the 
lower courses in this stone is to be seen — in fact, only a few 
miles from here— in the German excavations at Abusir. Per- 
haps the base of the pyramid, with its sloping sides, represents 
the artificial or artificially shaped mound or platform which 
the same excavations so admirably exhibit. The hieroglyph 
is the more interesting that the pyramid in question— that of 
Assa— has not yet been identified. So that the copyist may 
be in time able to give a helpful hint to the excavator. 

Karnak. The renovation of this the grandest of all ruins 
now extant goes hopefully forward, and reflects credit upon 
the archaeological department of the Egyptian government. 
1 am glad to say this, because M. Amelineau's account of his 
discoveries at Abydos reveal a carelessness that is intolerable, 
the fellahs having had free access to the historic mounds, con- 
taining the sacrifical jars and other objects dating back 5000 b. c. 
The famous impending column has been raised to its due 
dignity and the architecture above it replaced It is said that 
the methods of the ancient Egyptians were followed; a sand- 
hill was made as a scaffold, and upon its slope the single parts 
of the shaft were drawn down to be reunited Seven hundred 
men did the pulling ! In a nook of the temple were found 
blocks which belonged to a now destroyed building of the 
great Queen Katasa, whose obelisk still dominates much of 
those marvelous ruins. The sculptures upon the blocks 
depicted the funeral of the queen and some of the events of 
her reign. 

Siwam. An exploring tour to (he Oasis of Jupiter Amnion, 
in the Libyan desert, at a place called Siwah, has been made by 
Herr Griinan of the German army. He ascertained that but 
few of the remains of the temple of Ammon now exist. As 
but a quarter of a century ago the ruins were well preserved, 
here is another instance of the destruction of the monuments 
of Egypt by man for greed or mischief. In this temple 
Alexander the Great was proclaimed a son of Jupiter, and 
probably the inscriptions were of value, as well as interest. 

The National Office. I wish to make this explanation, 
especially respecting the "'spolia opima ' of our work, by 
quoting from our last circular: 
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Fir>t The Eevpt Exploration Fund has two offices — one in Lon- 
don, and its national office for Ameiica, in Boston. 

.Vr ■*««/ There is no " Boston Branch '* of the Fund (see last Annual 
Report-, because the office in Boston represents neither Boston, nor 
Massachusetts, nor even New England, but is our one national office. 

/':./</ A tew independent and local organizations secure subscrip- 
tions and forward them in part or whole to London direct; but such local 
bodies arc not integrally of the Fund, nor co-ordinate with the Society 
whose office is in Boston. Their affiliation and efforts should stimulate local 
interest and increase local support. 

Fourth All subscriptions through the national office in Boston are 
credited to the t.xast locality in the United States from which they come 
the address of each subscriber being sent to London —and antiquities 
are now sent direct from London to our local museums pro rata of the 
subscriptions received. Therefore neither local pride nor a local museum 
need be the cause for a subscriber to send his subscription to a local orga- 
nization rather than to the national office in Boston. 

Fit';!: It should be remembered that the national office alone has all 
the records since 1*831 and data which are alwa>s useful, and often 
ne. essary. in ordering books, answering inquiries, etc., etc. This ensures 
accuracy. There is constant communication, too, between the offices in 
London' and l'o>t. n It should not be forgotten, also, that it \s patriotic and 
\\i>e to :i.aintam our cohrs-.on or unity in America, and not to fragmentize 
niirM Ives into independent local organizations. So large is our country, so 
grand our cause, that the local organizations in Archaeology and Egyptology 
have each a */■.-•. /'./.' anil splendid opportunity or mission for enlisting sup- 
port. The 1 und, too. through its national office, has still its general and 
spier.- lit! mission, and now a noble one that of preserving our unity, our 
American unity, in ad\an< in^ the cause we all have at heart. 

CANNON HALLS POIND ON ANCIENT VILLAGE 

SITES IX MISSISSIPPI. 

Editor of Tin*. Amfkkwn Anthjiwrian : 

I write a lew lines in regard to the above-mentioned sub- 
ject. 1 know three places in Mississippi, where cannon shot 
have been plowed up. causing persons in the vicinity, not well 
informed in State history, to suppose that battles had occurred 
there between the whites and Indians. The three places 
referred to are : A village site on the west bank of the Tom- 
bitrbee, a few miles east of West Point; a village site on the 
south side of Line Creek in Oktibbeha County, eight miles 
northeast of Starkville, and a village site, a few miles north- 
east of Philadelphia in Neshoba County. As to the latter 
place, if I understand my informant correctly, it was the site of 
the old Choctaw town of Kofitalaia. This Kofitalaia relic was 
found prior to our inter-state war. As to the localities of the 
nihri two relics, which were found since the war, no troops of 
rifhn «ii in v ever marched, camped, or fought at or near either 
pl.M r, mi ihi'v can be neither Ecderal or Confederate relics. 

I In* obvious solution of the mystery is this : These relics 
"•" pii lii-il up by Indians at the old abandoned French or 
' 'Imih >li lot 1 >i 111 Alabama or Mississippi, brought home to their 
» ilbji n <utd truil t m hammers for cracking nuts, or as pestles 
bo lb, •hdlow -.lour umitars, or, perhaps, used for both pur- 

P' I n » • N»Mili!iU 1 (Hint for their presence at places where we 

I mm mm ludMn Inline* wrirrver fought H. S. Halbert. 



JERUSALEM EXPLORATIONS, 

BY SELAH MERRILL, LL. D. 

For three years, closing with the summer of 1897, ^ e 
Palestine Exploration Fund -(English) made excavations on 
the south and east slopes of Mount Zion, extending their work 
on the southeast as far as the Pool of Siloam, in the hope, 
mainly, of tracing the south wall of ancient Jerusalem, Many 
bits, sometimes large sections of walls were uncovered, also 
gateways, streets, scraped rocks, many cisterns, pieces of 
columns, capitals, and carved work, such as one might expect 
to find in a place where the debris of city after city had been 
accumulating for four thousand years. In those parts, the 
slopes of the hill are steep, hence whatever buildings or walls 
were from time to time destroyed would only tend to make 
the confusion greater in any remains now existing. The 
explorer's task is not easy, and is reward is seldom a generous 
one, for no matter how much ground is dug over, how many 
shafts sunk, and tunnels driven far below the surface of the 
ground, the public are interested only in the actual results 
achieved. 

In the present case, it has been very difficult to classify 
properly the objects that have been brought to light, or to fit 
the general facts thus ascertained into the history of the 
ancient city. It is, therefore, no criticism of the faithful work 
of the explorers to say that the additions made to our knowl- 
edge of the walls of the city on the south side are slight. 
Pieces of walls have been found, built of stones varying in 
size and workmanship, but to what age they belong, or who 
constructed them, it is difficult to determine. 

Some interesting, so-called "stairs" were found leading 
from the Temple area down toward the Pool of Siloam; these, 
however, should not be thought of as the massive flights of 
steps leading up to some great public building, but as an 
inclined street with "steps" at considerable intervals. I 
believe it is not claimed that these are very ancient, still they 
may possibly illustrate the words in Neh. iii., 15 : "The stairs 
that go down from the city of David." 

For many years it has been known that, in Roman times, 
when the emperors had a fad for making a " straightstreet " 
throught the principal cities in this part of the East, there was 
a street running north and south through Jerusalem, beginning 
at the Damascus gate and terminating at some point on the 
south side of the city. This street followed, nearly, the 
present street which runs south from the Damascus gate, first 
through the Moslem bazaars, and beyond them what is now 
known as "Jew street/' It is thought that the portion of this 
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"straight" street which led south from the present city wall 
has been recovered. 

It has been ascertained, also, that in the time of Herod and 
of our Lord, the Pool of Siloam was surrounded by a spacious 
and beautiful arcade, which was roofed in by massive slabs of 
stone, and that stone seats were provided for the visitors. 
Remains of a church, dating from about A. D. 50O, have like.- 
wise been recovered near the fool of Siloam. 

What is surprising, is that in all this digging, only a very 
few ancient coins were found, and those of no special value in 
helping us to assign dates. 

Since the issue of a new Firman to the Fund last autumn, 
the time of which is limited to two years, and the region or 
space where excavations can be made is likewise limited to a 
very small area, the society has been at work at Tell Zacharu;ih 
on the plain south of the railway station called Deir Aban. 
Fred. J. Bliss, Ph. D.. son of thd well-known Dr. Daniel Bliss, 
of Beirut, is in charge of the work, and he is assisted by 
Mr. Macalister, who furnishes all plans, sketches, photographs 
and drawings. The exterior walls, built of rather small stones, 
of an old castle have been exposed, and the explorers have 
found, also, a series of very curious rock-cut chambers, and 
some interesting bits of terra cotta, but nothing sufficient to 
determine the age of the mound or its remains. The party are 
at present at work at Tell-es-Safi, which many suppose to be 
the site of the Philistine city of Gath. Both these mounds 
may easily be found by finding Askalon on the coast and run- 
ning the eye a little north of east toward the hills; the two 
places are not far from each other. If Tell-es-Safi is really the 
site of Gath, it is not unreasonable to look for important results. 



BILL WILLIAMS. 



Bill Williams, from whom the famous " Bill Williams Moun- 
tain" was named, was, according to Mr. W. W, Curtis, the cor- 
respondent of the "Chicago Record." a Methodist preacher, 
and ^originally went out to the frontier as a missionary. He 
traveled extensively among the various tribes of Indians on 
[he plains and in the mountains, from the Kiowasand the Kaws 
of the Missouri valley to the Apaches and Mojaves of ihe 
southwest When sojourning with any particular tribe he 
adopted its customs and manners, and when he grew tired of 
them he would seek others and live as they lived. In that way 
he became familiar with nearly every Indian tribe in the south- 
west, and also imbibed many of their notions and superstitions, 
lie possessed a wonderful gift for acquiring languages, and 
could speak almost every dialect. He translated the bible 
into several languages, and was very useful to other mission- 
aries, but he gradually fell from grace and became more famous 
as a hunter and trapper than as a missionary. It is said that 
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he was better acquainted with the topography of the plains 
and the mountains than any other man, except Jim Bridger, 
but Gen. Fremont severely criticised Bill's ability as a guide 
and accused him of errors that came very near sacrificing the 
lives of his entire expedition. 

Nearly every old mountaineer, however, throws the blame 
on the other side, and contends that if Gen. Fremont had 
taken Bill Williams' advice he would never have run into the 
death trap where he lost all of his animals, instruments, 
records and several of his men. They explain that Fremont 
insisted upon following the Arkansas river to its source, 
although Williams explained to him that it was impracticable. 
Williams remained with him as a guide. The party was 
caught in one of the most terrible snowstorms that was ever 
known. The men were compelled to abandon their horses 
and mules, which perished, and their instruments and all their 
records, and Williams led them back to Taos nearer dead than 
alive. This controversy lasted for several generations. Wil- 
liams always disclaimed responsibility for the expedition, and 
threw the blame upon Gen. Fremont. The latter, on the other 
hand, declared that Williams was responsible for leading the 
party into such a desperate situation. 

Although Williams lived the greater part of his life with 
Indians in their tepees, adopted their habits and customs, and 
practically became one of them, he was nevertheless a victim 
of their hatred of the whites amd was shot by an Apache down 
in Arizona along some time in the '60s. 



NOTES AND NEWS ABOUT MUSEUMS. 

South Kensington Museum. — The foundations of a new 
building designed to contain the art and industrial collections 
have been laid. The sum of ^300,000 has been appropriated 
to the new building. 

The University of Pennsylvania.— A party of explorers 
who have recently returned from Borneo with collections for 
the above University, are about to start for Burmah and 
expect to make archaeological and ethnological collections. 
Mr. A. C. Harrison, Jr., W. H. Furness and Dr. H. H. Hiller 
constitute the party. 

The Field Columbian Museum. — The accessions to the 
museum consist mainly of articles which represent the customs 
and myths of the Hopi. together with a few more specimens of 
pottery from the shell heaps of Georgia. Rev. Mr. Voth, a 
missionary among the Hopis, is at present engaged in arrang- 
ing the collection from that region, and in making screens and 
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altars which will illustrate the dances and other 
The pottery from Georgia contains some unit] 
trowels, made concave to mould the outside and 
patterns on the side for stamps. 



The International Folk-Lore Society. — An all-day ses- 
sion cf this society was held in Walker Museum on the 25th 
of May. Interesting papers were read. The evening session 
was occupied by a musical recital of the songs of the Dakotas. 
which had been gathered by the famous Bright Eyes and set to 
music by Professor Karnes of the University of Nebraska. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Dr. Paul Carus, 
president; Prof. F. Starr, vice-president, and Mrs. Helen M. 
Bassett, secretary. 



Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, professor of American Archae- 
ology and Linguistics in the University of Pennsylvania, has 
presented to the University his collection of works and manu- 
scripts relating to the aboriginal languages of North and 
South America. The collection represents the accumulation 
of twenty-five years, and embraces about 2.500 volumes, in 
addition to about 200 volumes of bound and indexed pamphlets 
bearing on the ethnology of the American Indians. Many of 
the manuscripts are unique. A'number of the printed volumes 
are rare and of considerable bibleographicat importance. The 
collection of works on the hieroglyphic writing, of the 
natives of this country, embraces nearly every publication on 
the subject. The special feature of the library is that it covers 
the whole American field — North, Central and South— and 
was formed for the special purpose of comparative study. 



"The Antiquarians " are some three hundred women of 
artistic tastes, interested— as the name implies- in the antique. 
This includes everything of artistic merit. A dozen years ago 
the society existed under the name of the " Society of I >ecu- 
rative Art," and was the first society devoted to art works 
Chicago. Later it was affiliated with the Art Institute, and 
"The Antiquarians" was adopted as the name. The north 
wing of the Art Institute has been assigned to the collection 
of the society, and here the treasures are displayed— laces, 
tapestries, ecclesiastical vestments, old furniture, embroideries, 
old French fans of the empire, Chinese, Japanese and East 
Indian curios. In addition to the large collection belonging 
to the society, members and outside collectors sometimes loan 
articles for display for different lengths of time. The tapestries 
of the Foulke collection, bought when the display was made 
here, 'ire considered the society's choicest treasures. 
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MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS AND MYTHOLOGY. 

The descriptions of stone circles, dolmens and other mega- 
lithic structures which have been given in the last few numbers 
make it appropriate that we should review the different classes, 
and give some account and, if possible, an explanation of the 
traditions, folklore, stories, myths and customs which are con- 
nected with them. It will be undersood that the great centre of 
these monuments is found in Brittany and in the north of 
Europe, and here they have been subject to the most thorough 
investigation. 

I. It is, however, in their distribution and classification that 
we are especially interested. They are scattered over the whole 
globe — in the north of Europe ; in Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, 
Sweden ; in North Africa, Algeria, Palestine and various parts of 
Syria ; also on the southeast coast of Africa, at Mashonaland, 
and in various parts of India; they are found, also, in Japan and 
the islands in the centre of the Pacific Ocean, the Caroline 
Islands, the Ellice Islands, the Easter Islands, and even in South 
America, especially in Peru. They are not all of the same 
character, for some are mere standing stones without any archi 
tectural character, except such as any monument or headstone 
or grave post or obelisk may possess. Others are in the shape 
of massive walls, which are built up out of rude, undressed 
stones and are commonly called cyclopean walls. Still others 
are in the shape of houses, both conical and square and resemble 
the lake dwellings in their shape, but are built of stone. Still 
others have the character of towers, and are supposed to be 
fortresses. Others were probably used as temples and tombs, 
and had a large amount of symbolism connected with them. 

(i.) In reviewing these structures, we shall take the stand- 
ing stones first, for these are the rudest. They are of several 
classes, and may be divided as follows: {a) The alignments, 
which are so common in France. They are supposed to be the 
grave stones which mark the field of battle, and yet they are 
connected with cromlechs and dolmens and must be regarded as 
among the most ancient of the stone monuments. (&) The 
avenues which are so common in Great Britain, are there con- 
nected with stone circles, and resemble the alignments, but must 
be classed by themselves. These are very curious and a great 
deal of folklore is connected with them, (c) The cromlechs 
and stone circles which are so numerous in England, and which 
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are supposed to indicate the prevalence of sun-worship there, 
form a very interesting class. There is a vast amount of folk- 
lore connected with them and a great deal of speculation is still 
practised. The theory that they were built by the Druids is the 
most popular, and, perhaps, the most plausible of any that has 
been thus far held. It is at least persistent, and has been 
renewed within the past few years. 

• 2.) The Cyclopean walls, which are so numerous in Greece, 
may be mentioned next These are regarded as architectural 
structures, though they are very rude. They are especially 
interesting because of the myths which have given to them a 
name which has become classic. The walls are of three kinds, 
which, according to Tsountas, the chief archaeologist of Greece 
and the successor of Schliemann, may be described as follows : 
(a. The walls which have undressed stones piled together 
without any order, resembling very much a common stone 
fence. (h\ The second order employs great hewn stones, 
placed in horizontal courses, but with break-joints. This is 
called "ashlar mason ry. M <«:■ A third order is the so-called 
polygonal, which employs stones carefully hewn into polygons 
with unequal sides, and so closely joined that there are no gaps 
and, consequently, no bonding with smill stones or mortar. 

i 3.; The dolmens are the most numerous and, perhaps, the 
most interesting. These are generally regarded as burial places. 
(a) Some of them are built up with three or four rude, un- 
dressed blocks and have a massive stone on the top, serving as 
a roof, possibly as a place of sacrifice. (6) Others are built up 
with slabs, forming a rectangular chamber with a flat roof and a 
square doorway, the doorway being furnished with a pier and a 
lintel. They resemble houses, and have more architectural 
character than any before mentioned, (c) The megalithic 
structures in the Caroline Islands, which have been described by 
Mr. F. W. Christian, resemble in many respects the dolmens, 
though they are made out of immense blocks of trachyte, 
ranging in length from fifteen to thirty feet, and are three to 
seven feet in thickness, and are piled up like the logs in a log- 
house, with a single square opening for a door, (d) The dol- 
mens of Japan resemble those of Europe, but are generally covered 
with earth, having roofs of stone, and are really mounds and dol- 
mens combined, furnished with several openings. They are sup- 
posed to have been graves. (*) There are structures in the Easter 
Islands which might be classed with the dolmens of Europe ; 
some of these are mere foundations of platforms, designed to 
support the massive statues which were placed as guardians to 
the island, and which always looked out to sea and are plainly 
visible to navigators who approach the islands. There are, also, 
ancient houses at Orango in these islands which are made out of 
stone slabs and covered with earth, and have doorways formed 
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from placing other stone slabs as upright posts with lintels 
across the top. The platforms are, here, the most interesting or 
the .structures, for they present Cyclopean walls which might 
be compared with the rectangular masonry of Troy and Greece. 

(4 ) The conical huts, which are so numerous in Great 
Britain, should be mentioned next. These have been described 
bv Mr. A. L Lewis and others, and are regarded as very ancient. 
Thev are called " Pict houses," They have a great variety of 
shapes and are very numerous, Mr, Lewis speaks of them as 
liaving hearths aid seats and doorways protected by projecting 
walls and covered with earth. There are others which are 
grouped into .small clusters, with several rooms in a single 
house, the roofs sesembling the cones of a pottery kiln. Some 
of them are occupied even at the present day. It is supposed 
that they derived their shape from the huts and that they ulti- 
mately develayed into the treasure houses, for the treasure- 
houses have the same conical form. 

(5.) Towers are to be mentioned next. These are more 
modern in their appearance, and are not always classed with 
megalithic structures. They are fortresses and look-outs and 
lig'nihouses, and are very widely distributed. Those which are 
situated in Sardinia are the best known, though the brochs ol 
Scotland are, perhaps, the most mysterious. Trie towers at 
Mashonaland, which have been described by Mr. J. W. Bent, are 
also very curious. The towers in the Philippine Islands have 
become known within a few years; but those in the Easter 
Islands are known only to a few. These are called observation 
towers, and have a rude stone hut adjoining, making them 
resemble the modern lighthouse. 

II. The most interesting peculiarity of these ancient monu- 
ments is that so much mythology or folk-lore is connected with, 
them, and that so many even now depend upon it in accounting 
for their origin and use, as well as for the names which 
have been given them. We may say that this folk-lore is 
not confined to any one country or age, but is a common inherit- 
ance and is almost universal in its prevalence. There is, to be 
sure, a great variety to the tales and myths, for the Greeks have 
one set of myths which have to do with the towers and tombs; 
the Celts and Saxons have others, which are always associated 
with the cromlechs, dolmens and alignments found in France, 
Scotland and England; the Russians have another set 
which are connected with the Kurganes or tombs of their 
country; the Chinese have another set of tales which account 
to them for the dragon ornament and many-storied pagodos with 
which their architecture abounds ; the South Sea Islands have 
another series which explain their ancient structures, as do those 
of the Peruvians and the Japanese explain the peculiar monu- 
ments with which these lands abound. 
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These myths do not account for the monuments, and have 
not any particular scientific value, except as they suggest the lav 
of association and show how ideas are always associated with 
material forms among all classes, even among the most intelli- 
gent and especially so among the simple and the unintelligent 
These tales and myths are so many and varied, that it would 
require a large volume to describe them and, in fact, many 
volumes have been written concerning them. All that we can 
do is merely to refer to them, and say that these stories mark a 
stage of archaeological and architectural progress; just as others 
do, a certain stage of astronomical progress, and still others do a 
stage of historical progress. 

The majority of the tales resemble the fables of Esop and 
the stories of the Arabian Nights, and yet they are instructive, 
for they show the character of the age in which they originated, 
and of the people among whom they survive. They are the 
waifs of an unwritten literature, the fragments of a language 
which is only spoken ; but they perpetuate names which have 
become noted and which are too well established to overthrow 
or reject. If scientific men use the names, it is because they are 
familiar and because they illustrate one peculiarity of the 
monuments. 

It will be noticed that the myths and legends always corre- 
spond to the religion which prevailed in the countries which con- 
tain the monuments, and yet it is impossible to tell which pre* 
ceded the other, and so we are in doubt as to the age of either. 
Still, the namis and the myths taken together mark the stages 
of thought, as the monuments mark stages of architecture, and 
the comparison of one with the other may be very suggestive 
and profitable. They are, in fact, an element which mark the 
beginning of architecture, which ought not to be despised. 

No archaeologist would at the present time undertake to 
build a theory upon such foundations, any more than an astro- 
nomer would take astrology as the foundation of his science, or 
the geologist would the stories concerning the fossils for the 
foundation of his science; yet every one will realize how fasci- 
nating they once were, and how interesting they are even now. 
There is a practical advantage in them, also, in that they have 
served to make the monuments in a sense sacred, and have been 
the means of preserving them. It is, however, important, that 
we should notice what the impressions were concerning the 
objects and use of these ancient monuments, for there was 
always something in the appearance of these structures which 
continued to suggest the story and make it perpetual. 

Let us, then, turn to these folk-tales; making our starting 
point with the ancient mythology of the Greeks and working 
from them to the more modern tales of the north and far west, 
but taking the. monuments in order of their architectural pro- 
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gress. We take the Cyclopean architecture as an 
this thought. 

The Cyclopeans were a race of people who were regarded by 
the Geeeks as the priests and votaries of Uranus, who was sup- 
posed to have had an ancient temple at Corinth, which was 
little more than an altar, on which offerings were made to the 
sun. They were also 
supposed to dwell 
near Mount Mtna, 
and, perhaps, on this 
account the name 
came to be applied to 
walls which were 
made up of rocks 
heaped up without 
order, tike the rocks 
in a mountain. The 
term is often applied 
to the towers which 
are common in Sar- 
dinia and the other 
regions about the 
Mediterranean, and 
a novel interpreta- 
tion or explanation of it has been given. It is as follows: Poly- 
phemus was one of the Cyclopean race. He was a musician, who 
lived in a cave and had only one eye. The fable was that the 
Cyclopeans had 
temples, at the top 
of which they pre- 
served a perpetual 
fire These mythi- 
cal temples were 
afterward con- 
founded with the 
towers which were 
so numerous. The 
co mm on opinion 
was that the object 
of the round tower 
was to serve as a 
look-out by day, 
and a light house 
at night, as well as a refuge for the people. It was easy to 
imagine the light at the top to be the eye of Polyphemus, and to 
give credence to the theory that the towers were all built by 
the Cyclopeans. The term afterward came to be applied to all 
rude walls which were built after a certain pattern, and the myth 
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was applied to all buildings which were constructed in this style 
Even the ancient city of Mycenae was said to be built by ttu 
Cyetopeans, and Taphos was a place where sacrifices were 
offered on a Cyclopean altar. E iripide* speaks of the 
walls of ancient Mycenae as built by the Cyclopeans, 
and Strabo speaks of Piraeus as the port which was made 
use of by Tiryns as a harbor, which place he walled up 
with the assistance of the Cyclopeans. They were seven in 
number; they worshipped the sun under the symbol of a ser- 
pent ; they introduced architecture into Thrace The winged 
serpent was placed over the gateways of the temple in E^ypt, 
and the lion was placed over the gateway of Mycenae ; they were 
regarded as symbols of the sun, though the serpent becime the 
national symbol in Egypt, and the lion the symbol of Syria, 
Ptrsia and Greece. The Minotaur was a monster with Ihe head 
of a bull. He was regarded as the first judge and ancestor of 
the Greeks, corresponding to Menes of Egypt; Menu, the law- 
giver, of India, and the Noah of the Jews. To his temple the 
Athenians were obliged to send some of their sons to be sacri- 
ficed, and this is by seme, suppostd to have been the origin of 
the human sacrifices which were practised in Greece. In the 
rites of Ceres, one part of the mysteries was to tear the flesh as 
a survival or emblem of the former treatment of victims offered 
in sacrifice. Ceres was the goddess of corn, but the towers of 
Ceres were so called, not from the fires which were preserved in 
them, but because corn was deposited or stored in the towers. 
Virgil makes the Aventine Hill a place where a temple stood, which 
was Ihe terror of the neighborhood. Parnassus was also 
sacred beciuse of the caverns there, which were anciently used 
as temples. The situation of the oracles of Delphi was on 
account of the chasm, or sacred cave, in the hill which was 
chosen as the temple. Among the Persians most of the temples 
were caverns and rocks. Such, then, in brief, is the monumental 
mythology of the classic lands. These are, however, me^alithic 
structures in Syria, concerning which there are interest ion tradi- 
tions. 

There are myths in other lands about the ancient 
monuments In Palestine they were supposed to be the abode 
of giants. There are stone houses on the east of the Jordan, 
not far from the Dead Sea, which were supposed to be built and 
inhabited by the gigantic Emim and Rephaim, long before the 
Chaldaean shepherd migrated from Vr to Canaan. Rev. J. L 
Porter has described these. He says : 

Deep down beneath the accumulated remains of more recent buildings, 
! saw the simple, massive, primitive dwellings (if the aborigines, wiita their 
stone doors and stone roofs. High above them rust the classic portico of a 
Roman temple, shattered and tottering, hut still grand in its ruins. The 
houses of Keshan are not ordinary houses. Their walls are from five to 
eight feet thick, bui't of large, square blocks of besalt. The roofs ?re 
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formed of slabs, ni [he same material, hewn like planks, and reaching from 
wall to wall; the very doors and window shutters are of stone, hung up on 
pivots, projecting above and below. Some of these ancient i.ities have 
Irani 2 to 500 houses slill perfect, hut not a man to dwell in them. These 
are called the giant cities of liashan.* 

There are other ancient structures in India which have myths 
and legends associated with them. These are more like the dol- 
mens and cromlechs of the north of Europe than they are the 
giant cities of Palestine, but they constitute a class about which 
many traditions have gathered, without distinction, those of the 
Iron Age being mingled with those of the Bronze and Stone 
Ages, and all considered as the work of the gods or of the giant 
races. In England they are called Druidic monuments, and are 
supposed to have come from India, introduced by the Druids, 
who first lived in India and migrated there at an unknown date. 
In India, however, the same monuments are ascribed to the 
gods. In Greece, where pelasgic buildings were erected, they 
were ascribed to the demigods. In Africa they are ascribed to 
the Phcenicians. 

The monuments of Europe, especially those o( France, Eng- 
land, Denmark and Sweden, have a great number of myths end 
tales connected with them ; and the names given to them are 
often very suggestive, especially such names as " Arthur's 
Round Table," "Kit's Kotty House," "Long Meg and Her 
Daughters." The same is true of the dolmens uf Japan. Peru and 
the Polynesian Islands, (hough these myths are not so well known. 

III. The question now arises, as to the bearing of these 
myths and traditions on the age and origin of these monuments. 
In answer, we may say that a great change has taken place in 
the opinions of archaeologists within a few years. Formerly it 
was held that nearly all these monuments were the work of dif- 
ferent races who had migrated from the far East, and that 
scarcely anything was indigenous. While the distinction of the 
three ages was fully recognized, many maintained that there was 
between the Paleolithic and the Neolithic epochs an extended 
hiatus, which was followed by the sudden appearance of a more 
highly developed civilization, brought in by a sea fating and 
slowly migraiing race from the East. Two waves of invasion are 
described, the first bringing in polished stone, the later intro- 
ducing bronze telics, cereals, agriculture and the domestication 
of animals. Not even credit lor the construction of the great 
stone dolmen-tombs was granted, (or these were all "ascribed to 
an invasion from the North or South, or some other direction. 

The Phcenicians were, perhaps, antedated by the Dolmen 
Builders, and even the Celtic priests, who are known by the 
mystical name of the Druids, were possibly anticipated by the 
unknown people; but by none was it believed that the indigen- 
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otis race had been equal to the task of building the monument 

Latterly, however, the belief has turned to the other extreme, 
for not only has the succession of architectural periods been 
recognized, but each has been ascribed to the unaided skill and 
growth of the indigenous races. 

It was during the Neolithic Age that the domestication of 
animals occurred. During this age, also, the terramares of Italy 
were erected. During the same age the dolmens of France and 
England, and even of Scandinavia, were erected. During that 
age the megalithic structures of Japan and Peru were also built. 
If there was an intrusion such as the traditions of Peru and of 
Polynesia describe, it only resulted in the advancing of the com- 
mon people into builders, and in the appearance of a governing 
class; the sea being the medium by which the waves of popi 
lation swept over the distant lands. 









THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE NORTHWEST COAST. 

A very active and able body of men have arisen during the 
past few years on the Northwest coast, some of them resi- 
dents of the State of Washington, others in British Columbia. 
The majority of these gentlemen hold strongly to the opinion 
that there was a contact between this continent and eastern 
Asiatic countries, and even with the islands in the central 
Pacific, in prehistoric times. 

Among the arguments advanced, the most forcible, are 
those brought forth by our associates, the Hon. James Wicker- 
sham and Rev. Herbert II. Gowen; the one from a study of 
the laws and institutions of the Chinese, compared with the 
customs and symbols of the prehistoric Americans, the other 
from the study of linguistics and the comparison of the 
language of the Polynesians with the Sanscrit. 

(lentlemen, who have visited the Pacific coast from the 
Atlantic, have come to the same conclusion, from the examina- 
tion of relics, and the New York arch;i-ologists Dr. Boas and 
H. J. Smith a^ree with our associate, Prof. C. Hill Tout, in this 
respect. The gentlemen, who hold the opposite opinion and 
argue e.\ -cathedra, are such as have never visited these coasts, 
but have become committed to the theory which they adopted 
years ago, and for the sake of consistency feel bound to sup- 
port it. The result is that confidence is weakened and the 
scientists of the West and Northwest and the East are likely 
to array themselves into classes which are divided by geo- 
graphical lines. 

It is unfortunate that the Atlantic and the Pacific are so far 
apart, and that the centre has not had the authority or the 
prestige and the centripetal force that is needed to crystalize 
opinion or direct investigation. The day is not far off 
when such will be the case, and the work which lias been done 
under adverse circumstances shall come to the surface and 
make itself felt in all parts of the country. 












;; NOTES 1 



The Jessup Expedition.— H. I. Smith, who was engaged last year in 
exploring the regions of the Northwest, writes from the Pacific coast and is 
now on his way to the same regions and will continue exploring. 

♦♦• 

The Letters of W. W. Curtis to the Chicago Record have given 
much information in reference to the Pueblo Indians and their unwilling- 
ness to enter schools, or adopt modern customs or faiths. It should be 
understood that there are two parties — the friendly, called " American 
Indians/* and the " hostiles." The latter cling to old customs and are con- 
tervors of the ancient ceremonies. 

**♦ 

Dr. Carl Lumholtz has for several years been traveling among the 
Sierra Madre Mountains and among the Tarahumari and the Tepehuane 
Indians, the former living in the southern part of Chihuahua, and tne latter 
in Durango. He lived a year and a half among these tribes and then spent 
a half year among the isolated Huichole Indians, who number about 4,000, 
and are walled in among the mountains of the State of Jalisco. He has 
also spent some time among the superstitious and rather unfriendly 
Tarascan Indians of Michoacan. In the five years of his work in Mexico 
he has lived among ten tribes. He expects to publish a book entitled 
" Five Years among the Indians of the Sierra Madre." Among his large col- 
lections are nearly 2,000 photographs of the natives, their arts and customs. 

♦♦* 

The Social Organization and Secret Societies of the Kwa- 
kiutl Indians are described by Dr. Franz Boas in an article which occu- 
pies 320 pages in the Report of the United States National Museum for 
i8qs. Tne account was written mainly by Mr. George Hunt of Ft. Rupert, 
B. C. There are some things in this account which surpass belief, such as 
the ghoulish practice of taking the bodies of slaves and feeding upon 
them, even taking dead bodies and devouring the flesh. It is stated by 
those that live on the Northwest coast that this account is exaggerated. 
The secret societies certainly have great sway among these people. Dur- 
ing the winter, their ceremonies form the chief occupation and engage 
most of their time. The calendar is changed to suit them. The cere- 
monies are reported with the utmost minuteness of detail . 

»*♦ 

Origin of the Indians. — Major J. W. Powell has an article in the 
Forum April, '98 which sets forth his old-authoritive opinion that the 
American races were autochthonous, or that they came in at an ancient 
geological age and developed here independently of all other races. Mr. 
James Wickersham, our associate, has published an able pamphlet in answer, 
in which he claims that there are many evidences of contact with China 
and other nations, and that the arts, customs, symbols and languages were 
much influenced by this contact. It is a fortunate circumstance that the 
gentlemen who are at a distance from the seat of authority, and at the 
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same time somewhat near the channels which connect the western and 
eastern shores of the continent have taken up this subject. The discus- 
sion will undoubtedly change the opinion of many, or at least .throw addi- 
tional light on the subject. Nothing can shut off debate when American 
scholars get interested in scientific subjects. 

••• 

The California Indians have strange ideas of creation. Described 
briefly and by an Indian, the American myth is as follows: There was a 
world before this one in which we are living at present; that was the world 
of the first people, who were different from us altogether. These people 
were very numerous, so numerous that if a count could be made of all the 
stars in the sky, all the feathers on birds, all the hairs and furs on animals, 
all the hairs of our own heads, they would not be so numerous as the first 
people. The people long lived in peace, but conflict set in and because of 
this, they were turned into the various kinds of creatures that are on the 
earth beasts, birds and reptiles. A change was effected in various ways. 
There were cases where the hero transforms enemies. In the Wintu sys- 
tem nearly all of the changes were effected by Olelbis. The word Olelbis 
means "dwelling on high." There is a story of a woman, which recalls 
Helen of Troy; also of Sedit and his two brothers, who were the same as 
the coyote and turkey buzzard. There are several myths from the Yanas, 
who were neighbors of the Wintus. They relate to various animals, also 
the finding of Arc and the first baute of the world. 

*** 

Scandinavian Runes in America. — A sensation was started among 
the literary men and historians of Chicago and vicinity, a few months ago, 
by the news that a stone had been found in Minnesota containing Scandi- 
navian Runes. The news was startling, because of the distance from the 
sea coast and the known track of the early voyagers, but, inasmuch, as the 
celebrated Welsh prince was reported to have reached the deep interior, 
and as various tribes ol the far west had been supposed to he able to speak 
Welsh, it was quite natural to suppose that other northern tribes had been 
able to read the Runic. The discussion went on and articles were written 
to prove that as eaily as 1362 a ship from England had reached Iceland; 
in 1470, Zeno of Venice had reached a point 1,000 miles west of Faroe 
Islands; that in 1568, David Ingram made his way from Texas to Maine, 
and was rescued by a French ship on the St. Johns River, New Brunswick; 
in 1528, Dc Vaca journeyed from Florida to Mexico, ?.nd it was not impos- 
sible that Europeans could have been in Minnesota in 1362. 

The Editor of The American Antiquarian happened to know that 
there was a wiseacre in Minnesota, who fifteen years ago undertook to pub- 
lish a translation and interpretation of the Dighton Rock inscription as a 
record of the Norsemen (boats, sailors and all) in pictographs, with runes 
between the pictures; and that parties in Michigan had discovered Phu> 
nicean tablets, and others, Babylonian and Egyptian sphinxes, and, there- 
fore, declined to make this known, as he had the other " fakes," and waited 
for the lie to run its course. The race was soon over, and the query is : 
Who is next? The chair is empty. The runes and buried Welsh princes 
have had their turn. What will be the next sensation? 
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Bird Gods. By Charles De Kay, with an accompaniment of Decorations 
by Charles Wharton Edwards. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

;• Early men, endowed with faculties of observation, found the regular 
return of birds to their haunts mysterious. * * In the study of man's 
groping toward religious belief, one factor has been much neglected: the in- 
fluence of birds and beasts on what mav be called prehistoric religion." These 
two sentences, taken from the preface of a neatly bound and nicely illus- 
trated book, will perhaps give a better idea of its scope than can be given 
by any review. The author, to be sure, does not undertake to treat of the 
prehistoric religions, and says very little about the bird myths and symbols 
which are very common in America; and yet for the continent of Europe, 
and especially for the folk-lore of the historic nations, it is a good collec- 
tion. There are, indeed, allusions to the spider gorgets and the symbols of 
the cross, but the bird gorgets seem to have been passed by entirely. The 
author says that the owl goddess Minerva ot the Mediteranean had its 
parallel on the Baltic, but that owl vases are found in America, as in Troy, 
does not seem to have caught his attention. There are birds on the top of 
columns in Mashonaland, as there are on the top of totem poles on the 
Northwest coast. 

Originally Minerva was a moon goddess; the fabled Phoenix was a 
fire symbol; the eagle was a symbol of the sky, and the raven a bird of the 
storm; but what about the office of these various birds in prehistoric 
Europe? The value of the work consists in the fact that it contains so 
many references to the regard for birds in the historic nations, and that it 
describes the different birds which were used in their ceremonies and 
sacred rites. Bird-lore is found by the author among many nations, and 
and their literature seems to abound with it. Such is the case with the 
Esthonians, the Finns, the Hindoos, the Greeks and Romans, and many 
other nations. The books are numerous which abound with bird-lore, and 
from many of these the author seems to have gleaned and gathered many 
interesting things. 

Within its province and as a contribution to folk-lore the work is cer- 
tainly valuable. It should be in the libraries of all who are gathering the 
folk-tales, and to those who are studying comparative religions it will prove 
very suggestive. 

The History of the English Bible. Studied by the Library 
Method. By S. G. Ayres, B. D. f Librarian in Drew Theological 
Seminary, ana Charles F. Sitterly, Ph. D., Professor in Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary. With an Introduction by Henry M. MacCracken, LL. D., 
Chancellor of New York University. New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham, 
7 and 9 West 18th street. 

This book is more of a Bibliography than it is a history. It has the 
appearance of a catalogue, with many names and dates. It commences 
with England, the Druids; takes in the presence of the Danes, introduction 
of Christianity into Scotland and Ireland; mentions Dunscotus, St. Patrick 
St. Cuthbert and many others. 

Part II. treats of the work of the monks and the different Bibles. It 
takes in the Eliot Indian Bible, and closes with the American revisions. 
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Report of Field Work Carried on in the Muskingum, Scioto 
and Ohio Valleys during the Season of 1896, for the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. By Warren K. Moorehead, 
Curator ol the Society. Reprinted from Volume V. (1897) Annual 
Publications Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Press of J. L. Granger, 1897. 

Mr. Moorehead is a very industrious man. He was formerly custodian 
of the Ohio State Archaeological Society and conducted field work in 
Ashland County, along the Ohio River, and in Ross County. His report 
contains sixteen cuts representing mounds of that region, some of which 
are beautiful in shape. It also contains twenty-seven cuts representing the 
relics from the mounds. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1896-07. 
Volume I., containing Part I. Washington: Government Printing 
Office; 1898. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1896-97. 
Volume II., containing Parts II. and III. Washington: Government 
Printing Office; 1808. 

The first volume of this report treats of education in France, Germany. 
Denmark, Switzerland and Greece; also commercial education, Sunday- 
schools, land grant colleges, college athletics, kindergartens. 

The second volume treats of education in the United States, and in 
Alaska and Hawaii. It gives a catalogue of institutions, normal schools, 
schools for detective classes. The two volumes together, embrace a vast 
amount of information and are very valuable. 



Report of the United States National Museum under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution, for the year ending 
June 30, 1895 an( * 1896. 

This report contains an article by Dr. Boas on the Kwakiutl Indians, 
which occupies over 400 pages; also "The Graphic Art of the Esquimaux," 
by Dr. W. J. Hoffman, containing 215 pages; " Notes on the Geology of 
Lower California," bv George P. Merrill; "The Tongue of Birds," by Wirt 
Tessin; " Taxeddemical Methods," by R. W. Shuleldt, and " The Antiquity 
of the Red Race in America," by Thomas Wilson. 



Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
Edited and Annotated by Reuben Gold Thwaites, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society. Volume XIII. Published by Authority of 
Law. Madison: Democrat Printing Company, State Printer; 1895. 

This report cover the time from the early settlements on to about the 
period of the war of 1861. The report begins with the events at Prairie du 
Chien in 18 1 3. It embraces, also, the Bulger P?.pers, 1815; papers of James 
Doty, 1820; Territorial census of 1836; the lead and shot trade of 1840, and 
concludes with the story of Chequamegon Bay from 1634 to 1895. 



Collection of the Traditions of the Thompson River Indians. 
By Mr. C. Hill Tout. With an Introduction by Dr. Franz Boas. 

The myths begin with the story of the Cayote and the Flood, which is 
followed by stories of the Coyote and the Fox, and the Coyote and the 
Dog. There is also the story of the Old Man and the Coyote, the story of 
the Swan, and the Man who traveled to the Sun. The origin of fire is also 
described. These are followed by stories of different animals, the bear, 
otter, battle of the birds, the raven, etc. 
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TERRA-COTTA ANTIQUITIES FROM THE LAND 
OF THE INCAS. 

BY A. F. BERLIN. 

In the splendid collection of natural history objects and 
archaeological implements owned by the late Dr. T. W. Det- 
willer, of Bethlehem, Perm., are about 300 pieces of prehistoric 
ceramic ware, and other specimens of stone, etc., which were 
taken by him from tombs and burial caves, while on an exploring 
expedition, lasting nearly three years, in the states of Cauca 
and Antioquia, in the Republic of Columbia, South America, a 
section of which once belonged to the Inca Empire. When 
the illiterate Spanish adventurer, Francisco Pizarro, with his 
gang of murderous soldiers, and other followers, invaded the 
land of the Incas, it extended north and south along the 
Pacific coast of the South American Continent from near the 
second degree of north latitude to the thirty-seventh degree of 
south latitude. 

The great historian, Prescott* tells us that its breadth was 
never determined, and ignores the statements of the Spanish 
writer, Garcillasso de la Vega, who, in his " Commentaries 
Realos" (Libra, 1609), Parte 1. Lib. 1, Cap. 8, says that the 
empire of the Incas did not in its greatest breadth exceed 360 
miles. 

In the collection are many rare forms of vases, pitchers, 
bottles, bowls, jars, idols and whorls, any of which are worthy 
of separate description. This large and valuable gathering of 
easily-broken ware was safely transported long distances on 
the backs of mules, and by friendly natives, who, on account 
of good treatment, took much pride in safely delivering it on 
the coast. 

Not so, however, with the custom inspectors, when it 
reached New York City. They, in their careless inspection of 
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the ware, broke, cracked and otherwise injured many of th 
pieces, winch, however, by careful manipulation were in man 
cases again nicely restored. 

With it were also brought a number of golden object 
which were discovered similarly, and which it will please th 
writer to describe in a future paper. The gem of the collectioi 
is a finely made circular vase, covered with a rusty brown paint 
seven and onc-(]uarter inches high, and six and one-quarte 
inches in diameter at its mouth, is well as at its base, Afouni 
the edge of its slightly outward curved rim, is marked a singli 
incised line accompanied with short diagonal rays, or strokes 
opposite each other on the vessel. Extending from base n 
run are placed in strong relief two nude female forms, in ; 
squatting position, with small ridges meant for arms foldec 
across their breasts. Between the two female figures is placed 
also in strong relief, on eacli side of the vase, a half-cylinder 
like projection rounded at top. also extending from rim to base 
six inches long, and two and one-quarter inches in width 
These two prominences, as well as those of the human-likt 
reliefs, were produced by pressure from the inside of the ves 
sel when still in a plastic condition; then shaped and smoothed, 
which work was no doubt performed with the aid of smoothing 
stones. The writer has a number of these implements in his 
cabinet, which were found in Mississippi A few are also 
contained in this collection of pottery. 

Each leg of the humanlike figures has upon it, extending 
from side to side, below each knee, and at each of the ankles, 
two incised lines. The vase holds about three quarts of water. 
The writer has seen no prehistoric aboriginal vessel more artis- 
tically made. 

Imagine an unevenly shaped loaf of Vienna bread, eight 
and three-quarter inches long, four inches high at its opening, 
which is in the centre, and then also four inches wide, and the 
reader can form an idea of the shape of another vessel in the 
collection. This vase was once covered with a black paint, the 
greater part of which has disappeared. Its wide mouth, which 
is in the centre, has a diameter of three and one-half inches, 
and its neck has around it, for ornamentation, a single line of 
triangular depressions three-quarters of an inch high. Oppo- 
site each other on the neck are fastened handles for lifting or 
suspension. 

A small bowl, painted a brick-red color, three inches high, 
and four and one half inches in diameter, is another notewoi thy 
object. The upper part of this vesssl is turned inward, forming 
a line about one inch broad. The bowl is divided into four 
almost equal triangular parts, by three parallel incised lines 
extending through its centre from one side of the opening tu 
the other, each of which is covered with lozenge-shaped depres- 
sions, many of which are one-quarter of an inch deep. Around 
the inward bent edge, above and below, are also two parallel 
incisions, and through the centre is placed a single line of the 
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deep lozenge-shaped holes. One-quarter of an inch below the 
mouth, opposite each other, an.- placed single perforations, 
made for suspension, Very many of the vessels in this 
splendid collection are similarly perforated. 

There is in this cabinet, an exaggerated, or one might say, 
a grotesque form of the human female, in a sitting position 
with outstretched legs. It is thirteen and one-half inches 
high, and that part of the object representing the face and 
head, which is .square, arid the body, are both six and one-half 
inches wide. The neck is a simple groove or depression, 
extending from side to side. The eyes are two simple incisions 
one and three-quarter inches long; as is also the mouth, which 
measures almost an inch in length. The nose is extremely 
prominent and curved, and what in the human nose would be 
termed the septum is perforated, which part, however, is 
unfortunately partly broken off. Many of the idols bear this 
perforation, and in some of them the rings, made of gold and 
copper, are still seen suspended. The ears are shown by two 
ring-like projections. The arms, which are short and clumsy, 
are in a position indicating that on them once rested another 
object, whatever it may have been. This is proven by the fact 
that through the palm of the left hand was forced a perfora- 
tion. A cord, oo doubt, was placed through it to secure firmly 
the object held". They are both ornamented on the upper 
side at the wrists and above the elbows with parallel and 
diagonal lines and dots. So, also, are the legs, at the ankles, 
and thighs. These are also large and without shape, and are 
four and one half inches long. 

Another interesting piece of ware is a low lozenge-shaped 
bowl two and three-quarter inches high, fourteen and one-half 
inches long, and eight and one-half inches wide at the centre. 
The rim around the bowl, which extends on both sides of its 
wall, has an equal width of one-half inch. At each of the 
angles are to be seen three button-like projections, having the 
appearance of the eyes and beak of a predatory bird. For so 
large a vessel, its base is exceedingly small, measuring only 
three inches in diameter. The construction of the vessel is 
such, that if suddenly pushed to one side it will immediately 
return to its proper position; a broad base being, therefore, 
unnecessary. 

A similar piece of pottery, without adornment, represents a 
nude female in a horizontal position, with short and uncouth 
outstretched legs, resting on a low. expanding, hollow base. 
four and one-half inches in diameter. It is four and one-half 
inches high. The opening of the bowl, the walls of which 
extend inwardly, measures six and one-quarter inches in both 
directions, and is two and three-quarter inches deep. From 
the head to the feet the length is eleven inches. Through the 
small and triangular-shaped head is a small perforation, extend, 
ing from ear to ear. The arms are merely ridges, bent toward 
the rim, which is grasped by both hands, formed ay small- 
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incised lines. There is a hollow space between the bowl proper 
and its base, and in this was placed, at the time of its manufac- 
ture, a small clay ball, which produces a rattling noise when it 
is handled. It was once covered with a light brown paint: but 
is now considerably blackened, caused, no doubt, by heat and 
fire. Its base, also, shows signs of usage. It is, indeed, a 
remarkable piece of pottery ware. 

In the cabinet can also be seen the compound or double 
vessels, which were made with such perfection that they pro- 
duced, when filled with a liquid, the air escaping through the 
opening left lor that purpose, sounds at times very musical 
These sounds sometimes imitated the voice of the animal 
represented by the principal part of the pot. 

Another noteworthy vessel in the collection, is of oblong or 
shoe shape, without ornamentation, and has a rather large 
opening at one end. It is about six inches high and eight 
inches long. A number of these pots are figured by Dr. T. F, 
Hransford in his " Archaeological Researches in Nicaragua,' 
who there unearthed them from aboriginal graves. Many of 
them are of large size, and contained the remains of human 
beings. Dr. Herendt. an archaeological explorer, thought that 
the peculiar shape of these oblong urns was due to their con- 
venience for containing the human long bones; but the discov- 
ery of skeletons, which had been disarticulated, disproved this 
theory. E. G. Squier noticed their skull-like form; and a 
resemblance to the shape of the stomach has been suggested 
by Prof. Otis T. Mason. Dr. Iiransford, after examining hun- 
dreds of specimens, inclines to the belief that the bird was the 
original type. (-See page 56 of his interesting work.) 

Mere, also, is represented the gourd, in a pretty long-necked 
vessel, painted a light brown and the body covered with black 
geometrical figures containing light circular dots. It is eight 
inches high; the main part of the bottle being four and three- 
quarter inches high, and the neck four and one-half inches 
long. Its body has a diameter of six inches. 

So numerous and varied in design, as well as in ornamenta- 
tion, are the many vessels contained in this magnificent collec- 
tion, that to give a complete description of them would fill a 
volume of must interesting archaeological reading. 

The writer is certain his readers will be interested in the 
obnervations made on Peruvian pottery by the learned arch;e- 
ologisl explorers and travellers, Mariano Edward Rivero and 
|ohn fames Von Tschudi, in their "Peruvian Antiquities," 
page 225, which he reproduces: 

II «■■'■ >,iiiiiiic the principles (if the plastic art among different nations. 
»T "hpill ice tti.it, .ill limit;! 1 the artists always intended lo represent a whole 

"f."" i' '■ "■ t: '" dexterity or skill and a correct execution of the exact 

1 M.,.. .h,..,, i|, , y ,-v.ie.nn.ited the relative size of the pans. In the rcpre- 

; 1 ""'i, I animals, we generally find in excess the head or some 

s the eyes 
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the nose and ears are above their natural size. Among the Egyptians, 
long figures predominate; among Ihe Peruvians, short and bulky ones, and 
among" them we find a greater want of proportions, than in those of many 
other nations which we have had occasion to examine. In the most ancient 
specimens of the Peruvians, the head always forms ihe principal part, and 
presents a marked appearance, indicating that the artist exhausted upon it 
all his skill; the body iorms a deformed mass, and the extremities are 
appendages of the least importance, having Brunei imts. only a tenth part of 
ihe correct proportions, as compared with the head. This is found as well 
in human figures as in animals. 

All the skill of the Peruvian potters was laid out upon the manufacture 
ol the Huac.15. Conopas and iacred vessels which they placed with the 
corpses in sepulchres, l'ht kitchen furnitnre and other vessels for domestic 
use are very simple, and without art. The material which they made use 
of, was colored clay and blackish earth, which they pri pared so well, that 
it completely resisted fire, and did nut absoro liquids. It seems that thev 
did not burn the vessels, since the substance of these differed very materi- 
ally from burnt clay, and, judging from appearances, they dried it in the 
sun, after having prepared and mixed it in a manner of which we are 
ignorant. Many are double, and it seems that they made them thus from 
preference. The double ones were made in such perfection that when they 
were filled with a liquid, the air escaping through the opening left [or that 
purpose produced sounds at limes very musical ; these sounds sometimes 
imitated the voice of the animal which was represented by the principal 
part of the vessel; as in a beautiful specimen we have seen, which repre- 
sents a cat which, upon receiving water through the upper opening, pro- 
duces a sound similar to the mewing of that animal. 

This nat.ion of pottery-makers were well advanced in the 
progress of weaving woollen and cotton cloths. This is 
proven by the fact that the collection contains a number of 
clay cylinders and stamps, with which they painted upon their 
fabrics many pretty and graceful designs. Cotton and the 
coarser woollen cloths, of the llama and huanaco wool, were 
considered only for the common people, the wealth-producing 
class; while that of the vicuila was used for the Incas, and 
that of the alpacca for the nobles and princes. So fine and 
precious were some of the articles woven by these people that 
their Spanish oppressors sent them back to their country as fit 
only for the use of their king and nobles. Their beautifully 
made blankets adorned the bed of the Spanish king, Philip II., 
so we are told by the Spanish writer, Garcilasso de la Vega. 

A design on one of the clay stamps above-mentioned is of 
the form of the much-written-about, mysterious symbol, the 
prehistoric Swastika, a cross of straight bars, all parts of equal 
thickness, crossing each other at right angles and causing four 
arms of equal parts, which at all the ends are bent, either to 
the right or left, at right angles. This cross being bent to the 
left is called the Suavastika, while that bent toward the right is 
termed the Swastika, at least so Prof. Max Miiller would have 
us designate them. This symbol is the most ancient, and its 
beginning is unknown. It has been found in the oldest orien- 
tal countries, and both American continents have produced it. 
The theories pertaining to this mysterious symbol are many 
and the writer is pleased to quote a number of them from D'r 
Thomas Wilson's admirable work, "The Swastika," published 
in the Smithsonian Report for 1K94, pages 770 and 771: 
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Many theories have been presented concerning the symbolism of th< 
Swastika, its relation to ancient deities and its representation of certaii 
qualities. In the estimation of certain writers, it has been respectively t!i< 
emblem of Zeno, of Baal, of the sun, of the sun-god, of the suri'Cbariot, & 
Agni. the fire-god of India.; of the rain-god, of the sky. the sky-god. and 
finally, the (Icily of all deities, the ureal Tiod, the Maker and Ruler of tht 
Universe. It has also been held to symbol lie light, or the god of ligbl; ol 
the forked lightning, and of water. It is believed by some to have been the 
oldest Aryan symbol. In the estimation nf others, it represents Brahma. 
Vishnu and Siva — Creator, Preserver and Destroyer. It appears in the 
foot prints of Buddha cngr.ived upon the solid rock on the mountains of 
India. It siood for the Jupiter Tonans and Pluvius of the Latins, and the 
Thor of the Scandinavians. * * * In the opinion of at least one author 
it had an intimate relation to the Lotus sign ot Egypt and Persia. Some 
auhors have attributed a phallic meaning to it: others have recounted il 
as representing the generative principle ol mankind, making it the symliol 
of the female. Its appearance on the person of certain goddesses — Artemis, 
Hera, Demeter, Asiartc and the Chaldean Nana, the leaden goddess EHMB 
Hissarlik — has caused it to be claimed as a sign of fecundity. * * * * 
What seems to have been at ail times an attribute of the Swastika, is its 
character as a charm or amulet; as a sign of benediction, blessing, long 
life, good fortune and good luck. This character has continued into 
modern limes, and while the Swastika is recognized as a holy and sacred 
symbol by at least one Buddhistic religious seel, it is still used by the com- 
mon people of India, China and Japan as a sign of long life, good wishes 
and good fortune. Whatever else the sign Swastika may have stood for. 
and however many meanings it may have had, it was always ornamental. 
It may have been used with any or all the above significations, but it was 
always ornamental as well. 

In addition to the foregoing, there were peculiar uses of this mysterious 
cross in certain localities. In Italv, on the hut urns in which the ashes of 
the dead are buried: in the Swiss lakes, stamped in the pottery; in Scandi- 
navia, on the weapons, swords, etc., and in Scotland and Ireland, on the 
hrooches and pins; in America, on the melates for grinding corn; the 
Brazilian women wove it on the pottery fig leaf; the Pueblo Indian painted 
it on his dance rattle; while the South American Indian, at the epoch o( 
the mound building in Arkansas and Missouri, painted il in spiral form on 
his pottery; in Tennessee, he engraved it no the shell, and in Ohio, cut U in 
its plainest normal form out of sheels of copper. So, alto, among the 
modern Indians we find il employed on occasions of ceremony, as in the 
mountain chant ol the Nnvajnes, and the war chant of the Kansas; on the 
necklace and ceremonial garters of the Sac women, and on the war shield 
of ihe Pumas. (Pages 951-051.) 

Of equal interest in this fine collection of antiquities are 
the perforated spindle-whorls, made of stone and terracotta, 
which are similar in form to the immense number excavated 
from the ancient cities of Troy by the late Henry Schlicmann. 
A number of them are flat, circular discs made from stone, and 
the others are hollow and cone-shaped, and contain, in several 
instances, a small clay ball. All of them are ornamented with 
curious designs. Many contain the Greek cross -I-. Whether 
this design was meant only for ornamentation, or there was 
attached lo it a symbolic meaning, is not for the wTiler to say. 
The over-zealous Spanish priests, however, when they reached 
Mexico with the adventurer Cortez, ordered to be destroyed 
immediately every thing on which this symbol was found. To 
them the introduction into an unknown country of this religious 
sign was the work of the arch-fiend, who preceded them, and 
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who, in their minds, introduced it to confound their work of 
Christianization (?), These prehistoric implements have been 
found in every part of the world where the people were suffi- 
ciently advanced to make twisted threads or cords, and the 
people— the Peruvians — from whose ancie-nt graves, above 
noticed, these objects were taken, knew well how to weave cot- 
ton and wool into fine fabrics. 

Says Dr. Wilson, on page 96G of his learned work: 

The spindle-whorl wa- equ illy in use in Europe .iml Asia during the 
Neolithic Arc as in the Bronie Age. It continued in use among the 
peasants in remote and outlying districts intu modern times. During the 
Neolithic, or Polished Stone, Age its materials were stone and lerra-cotla; 
during the Bronie Age they were almost exclusively terra-colta. * » * 
Recently, a Gallo-Roman tomli was opened at Clermont-Ferrand, France, 
and found to contain the skeleton of a young woman, and with it her 
spindles and whorls. 

The existence of spindle-whorls in distant and widely-separated 
countries affords a certain amount of presumptive evidence of migrations 
of peoples from one country to another; or of contact, or communication 
between them. If the people did not themselves migrate and settle the 
ne-v country, taking the spindle whorls and other objects with them, then 
the spindlc-whorl itself, or the knowledge of how to make and use it, must 
in some other way have gotten over into the new country. 



THK TEMPLE AT ZAPOTECAS. 

The temple itself was a magnificent piece of architecture. 
Heyond it on the broad area of the mountain top were the 
crumbling ruins of amphitheaters, palaces, and other public 
buildings. Streets and passageways were exactly as they h:id 
been during the long centuries since their desertion. Here on 
this terraced mountain, overlooking a great stretch of country 
at its foot, was found the lost capital of the Zapotecan nation, 
at one time probably the rulers over most of the other peoples 
of the continent, certainly their leaders in art, civilization and 
industry. The mountain on which the skeleton of this pre- 
historic metropolis was brought to view is marked on the 
Mexican government maps as Monte Alban. Its crowning 
wall is completely hidden by the surrounding growth of lofty 
trees, and it is so difficult of access that it has never been 
attacked, or even seriously thought of as a field for exploration. 
That there were ruins upon this summit was known before Mr. 
Saville's visit, but they were supposed to be only the remains 
of some Indian fortresses, instead of, as has been proved, the 
wreck of a stately and civilized city. 





ABORIGINAL TURQUOISE MINING IN AR1Z< 
AND NEW MEXICO. 

THE USE OE THE GEM AS EVIDENCE OF THE RACIAL UNIT1 Of 

THE PREHISTORIC OCCUPANTS OF THE KKCION. AND A 

DISCUSSION OF THE IDENTIFICATION OF 

CHALCHUITE WITH TURQUOISE. 

BY WILLIAM P. BLAKE, F. G. S. 



Recent explorations for turquoise at Turquoise Mountain in 
Mohave County, Arizona, twenty miles from Kingman, show ihat 
mining operations were carried on there during the Stout Age. 
It is evident that the object of this mining was to secure a sup- 
ply of chalchihuitl, or chalchuite, more generally known as tur- 
quoise. The outcropping rocks at this locality are seamed and 
veined with this gem so highly prized and generally used by the 
Aztecs and aboriginal tribes of this region and Mexico, 

The ancient mining is made evident not alone by the ancient 
excavations in the form of trenches, cuts, and pits, now filled i 
with rubbish and overgrown with mezquite trees, but by an 
abundance of stone implements. 

There are benches or terraces cut in the side of the moun- 
tain, where, apparently, the ancient miners lived, or camped, and 
probably sorted out the best pieces of chalchuite. In making 
an excavation upon one of these terraces, a pit or shaft was 
found by Mr. A. B. Frenzcl, of New York, who has recently 
published a notice of the discovery in the columns of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal of New York, to which I am 
indebted for the accompanying illustrations* from photographs 
taken by Mr. Frenzel. These pictures show the mouth of the 
chief pit, or shaft, and a number of the stone hammers, or 
mauls, picked up nearby. The shaft was filled up with earth 
without stones, and apparently with the object of concealing it. 
It is well cut into the hard rock, and appears to have been marie 
not only by pounding away the rock, but, also, by the use of fire. 
There is also a cut, some twenty-five feet in length, extending 
into the side of the hill. 

In cleaning out the openings a variety of implements were 
found, but mostly mauls, or stone hammers, of various sizes, 
from four or five inches to nine or ten inches in length, and 
weighing from four pounds to over fifteen pounds each. The 
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great size and weight of some of these implements indicate 
great strength of the men who used the hammers. The photo- 
graph shows the general form of the hammers. In some of 
them the groove around the boulder (for boulders they probably 
originally were), made to receive the raw-hide band, or with 
handle, is about half the distance from end to end, or midway of 
the stone; but in others, it is cut nearer to one end than to the 
other, conforming in this respect to the general form of the stone 
axes of the Salt River Valley. 

All the implements bear evidences of hard usage. But few 
of them are in a perfect state. Great flakes of the stone have 
been split off the sides, from the points or ends backwards 
loward the groove, and some are broken across. These imple- 
ments closely resemble those found in the prehistoric pits and 
cuts upon the croppings of some of the copper bearing veins on 
the borders of Lake Superior. 

Another locality ol chalchuite in Arizona, which shows 
aboriginal workings, is in Cochise County, twenty miles east of 
Tombstone, on the eastern slope of the Dragoon Mountains, in 
the district known as Turquoise. Here there are large excava- 
tions and dumps giving conclusive evidence of extensive work- 

Chalchuite was also obtained across the Arizona line in New 
Mexico, not far from Silver City, in the Burro Mountains; but 
none of these localities compare, for extent, with the great exca- 
vations at Las Cerrillos, not far from S;»nta Fe, in New Mexico, 
which appears to have been one of the chief sources of the gem 
in Aztec times. Its extent and the over growth of trees indicate 
great antiquity lor the chief excavations. There is, however, a 
tradition that in the year 1680, a large part of the mountain, 
which had been honey-combed by the long continued excava- 
tions of the aboriginal miners, caved in, burying many of the 
miners, and precipitating the uprising of the Indians and the 
explorations of the Spaniards. Modern explorations of this 
locality, by shafts and tunnels, have revealed caves, or subter- 
ranean chambers, made by the ancients. 

In one of these chambers, the modern miners found a stone 
hammer with its handle attached. The weight of this hammer 
was thirteen and three-tenth pounds. An account of this, and 
othei results of the modern exploration of the Cerrillos locality, 
and of turquoise generally, may be found in the admirable book 
upon the " Gems and Precious Stones of North America," by 
George F. Kunz, pages 54 65. The first account of this Cerrillos 
locality, and the identification of chalchihuitl of the Aztecs with 
turquoise was given by me in 1858, alter my return from Santa 
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F6, where I found this gem in use by the Pueblo Indians.* 

Other localities of chalchuite are found in Mexico, and north 
of Arizona in Nevada. Enough has been cited to show that 
there were several localities, or sources, whence this stone was 
procured by ancient mining, and that these localities were far 
separated upon the great tableland of Anahuac or Ancient 
Mexico. 

It is unnecessary to give all the evidence here of the high 
esteem in which the turquoise was held by the ancient inhabi- 
tants of this region. We know from the narrative of Bernal 
Diaz and the journals of the Coronado expedition, that it was 
in general use for personal adornment, and that it was most 
highly prized, and was an object of trade or commerce between 
the various tribes. It was also reported as in use at Cibola for 
the adornment of the portals of chiefs' houses, by inlaying 
Thus, the Friar Marcos de Niza, in his reconnoissance in Sonora 
and northwards in seaich of the seven large cities of Cibola, was 
informed that he would there find the chief doorways ornamented 
with turquoise. On his way, he met Sonora Indians, returning 
from the north, who explained that they had been to Cibola to 
get turquoises and cow [buffilo] skins Turquoises were sus- 
pended in their ears and noses, and ihey wore belts adorned 
with turquoises. At one village the chief men were adorned 
with collars of turquoise, while others were allowed to use them 
in their ears and noses only. When Castenada reached Tusayan, 
the people presented him with some turquoises. Mendoza, in 
his letter regarding the seven cities, says : " They have turquoises 
in quantity." Vasquez reported the use of turquoise s in worship, 
as offerings to the gods, and he adds that generally they were 
poor ones. In Castenada's narrative mention is made of presents 
of turquoises to the devil by the inhabitants of Culiacan ; and, 
also, that a certain clan of women were decorated with bracelets 
of fine turquoises. 

In the celebrated Coronado expedition northwards from 
Mexico to Cibola, 1540-1 542, the negro explorer Estevan, who 
went with the party, gave the good friars great trouble and 
anxiety by his greed in collecting turquoises and objects of 
value from the natives. Estevan appears to have been always 
ready to press on in advance, an explanation of which may 
probably be found in his desire to get the first pick of the gems. 
He was loaded with them on his arrival at the outposts of 
Cibola, where he was killed and his turquoises confiscated.! 

In their journals, or narratives of exploration, we do not find 
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any reference to Ihe source or locality of the chalchuite. We 
may assume that such information was carefully withheld. The 
mines were considered as sacred to the followers of Montezuma. 
Kunz records,* on the authority of Major Hyde, who was explor- 
ing the Cerrillos locality in 1880, that the Pueblo Indians from 
Santo Domingo warned him that the mine was sacred, and that 
the turquoise [chalchuite] he was taking from it, must not go 
into the hands of those whose saviour was not Montezuma. 

We have abundant evidence of the use of chalchuite for 
ornaments and decorative works by the ancient race of this great 
valley— the Salt River Valley of Arizona Fragments ol the 
gem chalchuite, or portions of the necklaces and pendants in the 
lorm of small, ollong, tabular pellets, are found amongst other 
relics in the earth of the ruins. And other more important 
objects have been unearthed here, and will be briifly noticed. 

A few years ago, I was shown a marine shell from the ruins 
of this valley, which was encrusted with pitch, and a fine mosaic 
of tesseral of chalchuite. Kunz mentions and gives a figure of 
a similar object, found about ten miles from Tempe, Arizona. It 
was enclosed, or wrapped, in asbestos and placed in a decorated 
Zuni jar, thus indicating its source and the ancient communica- 
tion with the Zunis, This unusual object was in the form of a 
toad, the sacred emblem of the Zuni people. The mosaic, com- 
posed ol chalchuite and garnets, was arranged upon a foundation 
of shell, covered with black pitch. The colored figure given by 
Kunzf is very striking and satisfactory. 

Mr. Frank H.Cushing. of the Hemenway Expedition, found 
in the same region a sculptured object, resembling a prairie dog 
in form, having eyes of turquoise. 

There is in the British Museum, London, a human skull, 
completely overlaid with tesseral of chalchuite. This is believed 
to be the same specimen formerly in the museum of the late Mr, 
Henry Christy, a drawing of which was made by Waldeck. and 
was published by the French Government. A reproduction of 
this drawing was published by the late E. G. Squier, who, also, 
refers to a modern mask similarly encrusted. The eyeballs were 
made of nodules of iron pyrites, cut hernispherically and highly 
polished. I am not able to state the locality from which t >ese 
large objects were obtained, but they were probably from Old 
Mexico. 

The use and high valuation and esteem of chalchuite, or the 
turquoise, may thus be traced from the country of the Navajoes 
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and Zunis in the northern part of Arizona, southwards into Old 
Mexico and beyond. The wide geographical distribution of the 
sources of the gem, and the fact that all the localities found by 
us have been ancienlly worked, indicate the universal desire lo 
obtain it. These facts appear to me to be good evidence of the 
substantial unity of the races which formerly held sway from the 
Navajo and Zuni country to the capital of the Montezumas. 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF CHALCHIHUITL WITH TURQUOISE 

Before my visit to New Mexico in 1858, and the finding at 
Santa Fc of green turquoise in use for necklaces by some of the 
Pueblo Indians, the occurrence of turquoise in America had not 
been announced or known. Taking pains at that time to learn 
the name given to this stone by the Indians, I found that it was 
known to them as char-chce-zvee tee (spelled phonetically), or as 
chal-chi-hui-tec On consulting the narrative of Bernal Diaz, I 
found that certain highly-valued green utonoa corresponding in 
their external character to the turquoise were called chalchihuill 
by the ancient Mexicans when visited by Cortes. I could not 
hut recognize in this name the equivalent of that given by the 
Pueblo Indians of the north to the turquoise of the Cerrillos. 
But this identification has been questioned by the late E- G. 
Squier in the memoir already ciled. He taking the view that the 
name chahhiuitl, chalchihuitl , or chakhuite, was intended to 
signify any green stone of uncommon value, notably jade or 
emerald. He says, "The word chalchuitl is defined by Molina, 
in his " Vocabulario Mexicana (1571), to signify esmcralda da/a, 
or an inferior kind ol emerald." The precious emerald, or 
emerald proper, was called quetzalitzthi, from quetzal, the name 
of a bird with brilliant green plumage, and itzhi, stone. 

There is nothing in Molina's definition militating against the 
identification of the word chalchiuitl with the turquoise ol 
Mexico; more especially with the stones from near the surface, 
which are generally green. The old writers all discriminate 
between the chalchuites and the emerald, or cmaraldtts. Neither 
do I find in the other citations given by Squier, good reason to 
question my original identification of chalchihuitl, or chakhuite, 
wilh the green turquoise of New Mexico and other places. 
Squier applies the name to the series of carved specimens of the 
hard green stones, known to us ai jade or nephrite, which he 
obtained from ancient ruins on the borders of Chiapas in Centra! 
America. Such relics are rare, and have not been found north 
o( Mexico. They are sculptured objects and do not conform to 
the mention of gem-like stones in general use for personal orna- 
ment and decoration. 

References made in Dana's "Mineralogy"* to this subject 
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note the conflict of opinions, as expressed by myself, by Squi 
and by Prof. Raphael Pumpelly. Thus Pumpelly, on his return 
from his explorations in China,* appears to iJenttfy the name 
chalchihuitl with the feitsiti, or jade, of the Chinese, probably 
because he had seen the jade ornaments in Squier's collection 
called chalchihuitl by Squicr; but he refers, also, to the inlaid 
mask in the collection of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
London, which is a mosaic of turquoise, and not of jade. 

I am still of the opinion, after careful consideration of all the 
evidence to this date, that my original identification of chalchuite 
with turquoise was correct. However opinions may differ, the 
fact remains that the Pueblo Indians of today apply the name 
to turquoise, and to turquoise only. If a Pueblo Indian of New 
Mexico or Arizona is asked for chalchuite, he produces green 
turquoise, and not emerald, jade or jasper, or other green stone. 

It will be noted that I have modified the orthography of 
ekalchihuitt to chalchuite, the latter being shorter and conforming 
to the usual terminal syllable of names of mineral species. It 
should, however, be pronounced c ha! dice wc te. 

University of Arizona, Tucson. Arizona. 



ASTROLOGY IN ASSYRIA. 

It is announced that Mr. James A. Craig, Professor of 
Semitic Languages and Literature in the University of Michi- 
gan, has now in preparation and intends to publish an edition 
of the cuneiform texts which form the great Assyrian astrologi- 
cal corpus usually known as the " Illumination of Bel." Trans- 
lations, analyses, notes and a vocabulary will form part of this 
edition, which promises to be one of importance, adding con- 
siderably to our knowledge of ancient Semitic religion in the 
valley of the Euphrates. These texts are founded on the 
tablets of Asurbanipal. which were written by his scribes for 
the magnificent library at Nineveh. Of these tablets about 
three hundred still exist in our day. They form one of the 
most important native authorities on astrological astronomy, 
omens and portents and divination, since many of the prog- 
nostications which they contain date from the earliest period 
of Babylonian civilization. In this connection we may recall 
attention to a recent publication on "Assyrian and Babylonian 
Religious Texts," also edited by Professor Craig. In this case 
the translations and explanations are few and meager, the vol- 
ume being intended primarily for the use of Assyrian scholars. 
No expense or luxury has been spared in the gel-up of this 
sumptuous volume; and it may be added— what is of far 
ureater importance— that Professor Craig's work of copying 
the many texts has been done with remarkable accuracy. 
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BY STEPHEN D PEET PH. D 

We spoke in the last number of the agriculture which was 
practiced by the Cliff-Dwellers, and its effect upon their social 
condition and village life. We shall treat of the same subject 
in this number, but shall illustrate it by the irrigating con- 
trivances which were especially useful lo the Pueblos and to 
the tribes south and west of the Cliff-Dwellers. 

I. Our first effort will be to show the connection between 
the irrigation practised by the Pueblos and their social condi- 
tion. There was, perhaps, no influence so strong as this. It 
affected not only their social status, but their form of govern- 
ment, their style of architecture, their art, and everything 
which was important. It secured to them subsistence in the 
midst of an arid region. It brought about a permanence of 
settlement. It concentrated the people into large communities. 
The most notable advantage was that irrigation from the very 
beginning gave the people a strength which enabled them to 
overcome all the difficulties in their way, and to hold their 
position among the peoples of that region. 

1. It seems strange that in this remote region and amid the 
unfavorable surroundings, that the Pueblos should have devel- 
oped so thoroughly and kept themselves up to the high grade 
which they had reached. In the midst of an arid region, with a 
climate which seemed to be always unfavorable to agriculture; 
surrounded by mountains which kept the clouds from gather- 
ing, with rocks and mesas whose height was forbidding, with 
streams which had through countless ages worn deep channels 
in the rocks and now flowed at immense distances below the 
surface, with everything unfavorable, they presented at the time 
of the discovery a form of society -'ind a mode of life which 
were totally unlike any other upon the face of the earth. How 
do we account for this? 

It is a common opinion that man is everywhere influenced by 
his surroundings, and whatever grade of civilization he has 
reached has been owing to this circumstance. Here, however, 
there seems to be an exception, for, if any people were ever 
placed in unfavorable surroundings, it was the Pueblos. There 
were tribes in their midst, who remained in the wild state, and 
who continued the hunter-life, roaming over the hill tops and 
through the valleys as nomads; building their rude huts, which 
they easily took down and removed to new placer; but this 
people from an early date led a peaceful sedentary life, built 
their many-storied houses, were organized into villages, made 
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their houses their castles, and made permanent homes, and in 
all respects presented a contrast to their enemies, who were 
constantly besieging them. Even when driven to the cliffs, 
and compelled to make their homes high up in the rocks, they 
maintained their superiority and kept up their grade of culture, 
refusing to yield to their enemies. 

There were other tribes far to the east, who had occupied 
the Mississippi valley from time immemorial, and amid the 
abund ince which was secured from the soil, and the ease with 
which subsistence was gained from the forest, had never 
reached any such a grade of progress, certainly never exhibited 
any such social condition. There were tribes to the west, who 
in the midst of the wonderful productiveness of the California 
fields and forests, were in the most abject state and were the 
lowest of the low. The only people who ever reached a 
higher grade than the I'ueblos, were those who were situated in 
the southwest, and amid their peculiar surroundings had grown 
into partially civilized and well-organized nations. We look 
upon this people, whom we call the Pueblos, with a constant 
surprise, and wonder how it was that they should have become 
so conspicuous among their fellows. 

Was this owing to their inheritance and because they 
belonged to a superior stock of people, or was it because 
under unfavorable circumstances, they were forced into a mode 
of life and compelled to choose an occupation which uncon- 
sciously resulted in their improvement and social progress? It 
is plain that the Pueblo culture was a child of adversity, and 
this, of itself, was the cause of their superiority, rather than 
any constitutional tendency or their inherited quality. As we 
study their sluggish nature and their ease-loving character, we 
are convinced that they were no more heroic than others. The 
only key to the solution of the problem, which we can dis- 
cover, is the one which is found in their employment: It was 
agriculture by means of irrigation. This was a necessity, but 
it was one which brought its own reward; a misfortune which 
brought a fortune in return. Those who are studying sociologi- 
cal problems, may possibly learn a lesson from this. The em- 
ployments of the people have as much to do with the peculiar 
condition of society as any one cause, and the social distinctions 
are always, even in modern times, the result of employment. 

2. Let us consider for a moment the situation. We have 
already spoken of the great plateau on which the pueblos are 
situated, as being very peculiar in its character, and as having 
a great effect upon the architecture which appears here. The 
buildings were often imitative of the rocks, and the terraced 
roofs resembled those found in the sides of the mesas. We 
have spoken, also, of the aridity of the soil and the absolute 
necessity for irrigation on account of it. We have also referred 
to the religious customs of the people, and especially those 
customs which grew out of their desire for rain; their cere- 
monies all concentrated upon this thought, and their sacred 
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dramas were often personifications of the rain cloud. There is, 
however, one point which we desire to accentuate, and that is 
the resemblance between the Pueblos and those nations at the 
east, which so early arose to prominence because of their 
sedentary life and agricultural condition, and especially because 
they were able to overcome the difficulties with which they 
were surrounded. 

3. We see the influence of agriculture, in the state of society 
which prevailed, for it raised the entire people to ?. higher 
plane. Notwithstanding the difference of their situation, the 
diversity of their language, the separation of the tribes, and 
the distances between their villages, their unity was complete, 
because of the fact that they were agriculturists, rather than 
hunters, and because in their agriculture they depended upon 
irrigation. They had to combine to build their irrigating 
ditches, and to keep them in repair; and were led by this to 
continue the same sedentary life which they had begun, and to 







1 in the same region where they had first built their com- 
munistic houses, and perpetuate the same government which 
they had inherited from their fathers, as well as to keep up the 
religious practices which their ancestors observed before them. 
We can not say that it was an ethnic type which was perpetuated, 
nor an ethnic descent which produced either their style of archi- 
tecture or their mode of life, though their social organization, 
especially their clan-life, may be owing to these causes. 

The radical difference between them and the tribes which 
surrounded them, was not in language or descent, but in em- 
ployment. This is the thought which we desire to illustrate. 
The village life and the agricultural pursuits of the Pueblos arc 
the chief causes which resulted in their high grade of civjli/.a- 
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lion. This is a thought which has impressed other minds, and 
has often been dwelt upon by other authors. Mr. Morgan, 
who is a great authority upon the social life of the American 
aborigines and has written one of the best books on ancient 
society, was impressed by the fact that the Pueblos reached so 
high a grade of civilization, and that they stood next to the 
civilized people who dwel; in the southwest provinces, and 
who were the builders of the ancient cities, many of which are 
now in ruins. He ascribes it largely to their village life and 
their social organizations, but recognizes agriculture, also, as 
one of the factors. He says: 

The Yucatan and Central American Indians were, izi their architecture, 
in advance ot the rem lining aborigines of North America. Next lo ihem. 
probably, were the Aztecs, and some few tribes southward. Holding the 
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third position, though not far behind, were the Village Indians of New 
Mexico. They all alike depended upon horticulture for subsistence, and 
cultivated by irrigation; cotton bene superadded to the maize, beans, 
squashes, and tobacco, cultivated by the northern tribes. Their houses, 
with those previously described, represent togelhe r an original indigenous 
architecture, which, with its diversities, sprang out of their necessities. Its 
fundamen'al communal type, is fr>und not less clearly in the houses about 
lo be described, and in the so called palace of Palem-pie, than in the long 
house of the InKjuois An examination of the plan of the structures in 
New Mexico and Central America will tend to establish the truth of this 
proposition. 

At the time of Coronado's expedition to c.ipture the -Seven Cities of 
Cibola, so called in the " Relations" of the period, the aborigines of New 
Mexico manufactured earthen vessels of large size and excellent workman- 
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ship; wove cotton fabrics with spun thread; cultivated irrigated g 
were armed with hows, arruws, and shields; wore deer-skins and bulfalo- 
robes, and also coltun mantles, as external garments, and bad domesticated 
the wild turkey. 

What «.is true "I the Oliolans in this respect, was doubtless true of the 
sedentary Indians in general. Each pueblo was an independent organiza- 
tion under a council ol chiefs, except as several contiguous pueblos, speak 
ing dialects of the same language, were confederated for mutual protect no, 
of which the seven Cibolan pueblos, situaied. probably, in the valley uf the 
Kio Chaco, within an extent of twelve miles, afford a fair example. The 
degree of their advancement is more conspicuously shown in their house 
archill, lure. 1 lie suppositon is reasonable that the Village Indians north 
of Mexico had attained their highest culture an i development where these 
Structure! arc lound. They are similar in style and plan to the presenl 
occupied pueblos in New Mexico, but superior in construction, as stone is 
superior to adobe, or to cobble stone and mortar. They are also equal, if 
not superior, in size and in extent ol their accomodation, to any Indian 
pueblos ever constructed in North America. This fact gives additional 
interest to the ruins which are here to be considered. The finest structures 
ol the Village Indians of New Mexico, and northward o( its present 
boundary line, are found on the San Juan and its tributaries, unoccupied 




and in ruins. Even the regions in which thev are principally situated 
not now occupied by this class of Indians, but are roamed over by wild 
tribes of the Apaches and the Utes. 

The most conspicuous cluster of the ruined and deserted pueblos are 
in the canyon or valley of the Rio Chaco. At the perioi of the highest 

Srosperitv the vallev of Chaco must have possessed icmarkable advantages 
ir subsistence The plain between the walls of the canyon was between 
half a mile and a mile in width, but the amount of water now passing 
through is small. In July, according to Licntenant Simpson, the running 
stream was eight feet wide, and a foot and a half deep, at one of the 
pueblos; while Mr. Jackson found no running water and the vallev entirely 
dry in the month of May, with the exception of pools of water in plates 
and a reservoir of pure water, in the rocks at the top of the bluff. The con- 
dition of the region is shown by these two sta'emrnts. During the rainy 
season In the summer, which U also the season or the growing crop-, there 
| N hi abundance of water; while in the drv season it is confined to spring-, 
pools, and reservoirs. From the number of pnehlos in the valley, indication 
, oi.pul.ition oi sevem I thousand ilie gardens within it must have yiclde I 

s< ,iiiii of subsistence; the climate being favorable to its g'owlh 

nneninir* 



and ripening.* 

4, The social organization of the Pueblo: 




s closely con- 
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nccted with their employment, and was almost a necessity 
under the circumstances. Property rights and titles and own- 
ership in fee simple of land did not prevail in prehistoric times, 
but was a possessory right, which came from irrigation, and 
which was almost equal in its advantages. The limitations 
upon its alienation to an Indian from another tribe, or to a 
white man, did not lie in the absence of written titles or con- 
veyances of land, but in the necessities of the case. There 
was no power to alienate an irrigating ditch, and there would 
be no value to the land where the ditch could not be kept up. 
"The ideas of the people respecting the ownership or the 
absolute title to land, with power to alienate to anyone else, 
were entirely above their conception of property and its uses." 
The occupation of a certain district was a right in itself, and 
was title enough. The inheritance was not that of children 
from father and mother, but of a tribe from its ancestry, and 




from those who built the village to those who continued to live 
in it. The same is true with respect to irrigating ditches, and 
even in respect to the sections of the village garden. There 
was a social organization which secured this result. 

The government was composed of the following persons, all of whom, 
except the first, were elected annually: First. a cacique or principal 
sachem; second, a governor or alcalde; third, a lieutenant governor; fourtth, 
a war captain, and a lieutenant war captain; fifth, six riscals or policemen. 
"The cacique," Mr. Miller says, "has the general control of all the officers 
in the performance of their duties, transacts the business of the pueblo 
with the surrounding whiles Indian agents, etc ..and imposes reprimands or 
severer punishments u|ion delinquents. He is the keeper of the archives 
of the puelilo; for example, he has in his keeping the United States patent 
for the tract of four square leagues on which the pueblo stands, which was 
based upon the Spanish grant of 1689; also deeds ol olher purchased lands, 
adjoining the pueblo. He holds his office for life. At his death, the peo- 
ple elect his successor. The cacique may. before his death, name his 511c- 

lv.«n Ihc Mrchiltclurc o( Itic tncMDI Pil*l>lc tribei in 
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™*. bat the nomination mast be ratified by unpeople, rtpmnwi b 

In this simple government we have a fair sample, in sub- 
stance and m spirit, of the ancient government of New 
Mexico. Each pueblo was an independent organization, under 
a council of chiets, except as several pueblos were confederated 
tor mutual protection. Through all this region there was one 
mode of house architecture, as there was substantially one 
mode of life. The country was of that character which would 
torce them to herd together in villages. The very witdness i>f 
the region and its aridity required that there should be centres 
of population, which would constitute the homes of the clans, 
as well as the defenses of the people. Their subsistence being 
secured by means of irrigating the soil, they were nnturallv 
led to combine together, not only to build, but to keep in 




repair and defend a canal, as welt as to defend their rights to 
it. It is probable that the people were from an early date sur- 
Rounded by wild tribes, and were subject to invasions and were 
compelled to make their permanent homes upon the mesas, or, 
if they made them in the valleys, to build them in such a way 
At to repell a sudden attack from a prowling foe. The fact, 
however, that modern pueblos are at a distance from the 
"lioiims and out of reach of the floods, shows that the people 
"I'nili'l their safety as important even as their subsistence, 
iIip permanent homes being somewhat remote from the val- 
It) -, but their farming shelters being in the midst of the fields. 
v ^ ■ , then, that agriculture, and especially agriculture by 

IIM a >ilinn, .was a cause, as well as a product of the social 
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advancement of the Pueblos. This is always the case with primi- 
tive society. It is a new era to any people when the field 
begins to yield its products, instead of the forest. The stream 
may furnish subsistence to wandering tribes, but when it is 
diverted from its course and carried in artificial channels, and 
made to irrigate the soil, it becomes another creature. It 
becomes a handmaid of civilization. Il then leads the people 
unconsciously to fix their habitation by its side, and to remain 
permanently in their villages. The association of the Pueblo 
architecture with the art of irrigation, is the most natural 
thing in the world. Both came from the same causes, and 
involved the same mode of life. They came from the force of 
circumstances, but were alike useful to the people. 

II. Let us turn to the various contrivances which were 
resorted to by the Pueblos for storing water and for irrigating 
the soil. These have attracted the attention of all the early 
explorers, and have also been objects of study by the later 
expeditions, and are now pretty well known. They show the 
skill of the people, and they illustrate their grade of culture 
and throw much light upon their social organization. They are 
especially interesting, because of the fact that white men have 
settled in the same region and were obliged to resort to some 
of the same means of irrigation in order to develop its 
resources, and provide against its difficulties. It is an old 
motto that "Necessity is the mother of invention," but the 
children are sometimes slow to learn the lesson. The Pueblos, 
however, were the children of Nature, and learned from 
experience to adapt themselves to Nature in all her varying 
moods. We do not know how early they began to practice 
irrigation, nor do we know the time when they began to build 
their communistic houses; but a fair supposition is that it was 
after they settled in the region, when they had learned of the 
scarcity of the water supply and the uncertainty of the rain. 
They were then led by the force of circumstances to resort to 
this means of securing subsistence. This probably occurred 
before the wild tribes entered the region, and, perhaps, before 
the caves were occupied. Some have supposed that the caves 
were their first abodes, and that the people gradually grew into 
the habit of building houses; first out of wood and bark, next 
out of adobe, and lastly out of stone, and that they in the 
meantime changed fiom nomads into agriculturists; but find- 
ing that ordinary agriculture was difficult to follow, on account 
of the lack of rain, were led by the force of circumstances to 
resort to irrigation. 

We conclude that all these contrivances for storing water 
for irrigating the valleys, and for making the soil everywhere 
as productive as was possible in such an arid region, were 
original inventions which show the genius of the people. It is 
certainly, very interesting to go over the different parts of this 
great plateau, and see how the people provided against the 
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drought, and how carefully they studied the changes of nature, 
and developed her resources. Not one, but many ways were 
resorted to in making the soil productive. These will be seen 
as we proceed, but may be mentioned briefly: i. The simplest 
plan was to depend upon the rain for the crops, and to make 
the springs supply the people for domestic purposes. There 
were no cattle or sheep, or herds of any kind, which required 
water, but the people needed a constant supply. The result 
was that Ihc houses were placed near some spring where water 
was constant. The pueblos were also placed near springs and 
lakes. The Zuni pueblo was near a spring, which became 
sacred, and around which were sacred vessels which were a 
ered with figures of the water-animals and were sacred to the 




water divinities. This has been described by Lieut. Simpson 
and many other travelers. The springs which flowed out of 
the caves and from beneath the ledges, where the Cliff 
Dwellings were placed, have been described by Mr. Holmes, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Lewis W. Gunckel, and by other explorers in 
that region. 

2. It was probably owing to the fact that springs were so 
numerous among the mountain regions which bordered on the 
Pueblo territories on all sides, that they were chosen as the 
abodes of various tribes; some of whom made their homes in 
caves, and others built their stone houses into the sides of the 
cliffs, and so may be called Cliff-Dwellers. The most of these 
were agriculturists, though they depended upon the rain and 
ordinary cultivation rather than irrigation. 
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The best known CliFf-Dwellers are those situated to the 
north of the I'ueblo territory in the San Juan valley, but others 
have been discovered among the mountains far to the south- 
west, These have been described by Mr, Cart Lumholtz, and 
already described, but we refer to them again, (or they show 
the character of the Cliff-Dwellers generally. 

Springs have been discovered in the Pueblo region, which 
were destroyed or killed by ihe people when they lefl the vil- 
lage in which they dwelt. They did this by filling then up. 
The springs were sometimes ai a distance from the villages. 
Drinking water was carried by women in jars or urns placed on 
their heads, or carried in a net thrown over their shoulders. 
The village of Acoma was supplied in this way. It was perched 
on a high mesa, and all the water was carried up by the women. 

Mr. Bandelier says: 

The presence of ancient villages on the hi^h mesas west ol the Rio 
Grande, near Santa Fe. in places of difficult access, without communication 
with the river banks, need not surprise us. Here, the rainv season is toler- 
ably regular. Indian corn would grow without artificial watering. Springs 
would supply the wants of the people.* 

Dr T. M. Prudden says: 

To one who has travelled much in the southwest plateau country, and 
knows not only just how dry it is, but. also, just how dry it is not, the 
residence of these early peoples in small, scattered nmi in unities along the 
now remote canyons and valleys, is neither surprising nor mysterious, 
There was warmth and shelter the year round, and for those who had 
learned to build, there were houses half made already by the cave walls 
and cliffs. It does not require very much food for bare existence, and a 
very small patch o( corn suffices for a family. While springs and pools 
are rare, there are a good many places, in v:illeys apparently dry the sum- 
mer through, in which the seepage from the back country conies down 
some way in the hills, and furnishes moisture enough for a crop of corn. 
The beds of dry streams, also, where sand is plenty, are often moist beneath 
the surface.t 

3. Tanks have been discovered by explorers among the cliff 
dwellings. One of them was situated near the High House, 
seven hundred feet above the stream, just outside of the house. 
It was reached by passing out of the window or door in the 
side of the house, passing down by the aid of pegs to the 
water. Another was found in the Carton De Chclly, ;it the end 
of the ledge 011 which was a village or cliff dwelling. This 
tank was filled with water, which was taken out of the stream 
be!ow and drawn up by a rope, and poured into the tank, It 
was reached by passing along the narrow ledge, which led from 
it to the village or cluster of houses, and could not be destroyed 
by any prowling foe. 

Mr. Bandelier speaks of tanks near Casa Grande; one with 
a depth of eight and one-half feet, which is surrounded by an 
embankment about eight or ten feet in length. He says: 
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Between Casa Grande and Florence the distance is nine miles. Several 
ancient irrigating ditches aic seen on the road, some of which are quite 
deep. In one place I found an elliptical lank, almost as large at the one at 
Casa Grande and presenting a singular appearance. Lined water conduits 
are found at Tale, Ariiona, and others at Casas Grandcs in Sonora. The vil- 
lage of Taiiira had four large artitical pools from which the people derived 
drinking water. The Pueblo Acoma subsists to-day upon the water col- 
lected into picturesque basins on the top of the rock, three hundred add 
fifty feet above the utterly dry valley. To such and similar devices the 
New Mexican villager had to resort, and it was a relief to him when he 
could nestle by the side of a permanent river, and raise bejns and cala- 
bashes with the aid uf primitive channels n[ irrigation. The tribes on the 
Rio Grande and people of Taos and Pecos enjoyed such privileges more 
than any of the other tribe*. With them irrigation was easy, and frequent 
mention is made of it by the older writers. 

4. There were reservoirs on the mesas, which were constructed 
by placing dams across the channels or water-spouts; leaving 
the low places to be filled with rain during I he summer, or 
melted snow in the spring. There was a contrivance for sup- 
plying the wanls of the village, which was very ingenious. It 
consisted of making a series uf reservoirs, some of them above 
the village, some of them below, and causing the water to flow 
through the court, where it was used for domestic purposes, and 

afterward gathered 
into a pond and 
then distributed to 
the fields. One 
such existed at 
Pecos. Another 
was found at 
Quivira, Both 
have bee n d e- 
scribed by Mr. 
Bandelier. The 
latter is represent- 
ed in the cut. 

5. There were lakes in places, which furnished an abundant 
supply. There was a sacred lake near Walpi, which was visited 
by Mrs Stevenson, Prof. Tylor, and others, li was regarded 
as the home of the children, who were lost, but whose spirits 
were allowed to visit the Pueblos at their sacred feasts and 
carry the sacred waters to the little children, who were gathered 
in the estufas, and were permitted to drink from the bowls 
handed to them by the priests at the time of (hen initiation. 

The lake called "Montezuma Wells" has been described. 
This was near a large area of agricultural land, but was sur- 
rounded by cliffs, in the sides of which are many interesting 
cliff dwellings. The well or pond must have furnished an 
abundant supply of water for the use of the people. 

There wen streams near which the pueblos were built, and 
which supplied the wants of the people, but were not used for 
irrigating purposes, as the rain was depended upon mainly. 
The Chaco was such a stream. Here, there were fourteen vil- 
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lages scattered along the banks; all of them large, and once 
filled with a flourishing population. It was a rich valley, and 
was probably once filled with garden beds and fields of maize, 
which furnished an abundant subsistence. The valley was 
deserted probably before the advent of the white man, but was, 
perhaps, abandoned on account of the invasion of the savages. 

7. The so-called garden beds or hanging gardens, which were 
built in terraces on the sides of the mesas, are very interesting. 
They remind us of the hanging gardens of the East, and of 
tin terraces on the Alps, where grapes are raised, ant! the 
ancient ridges in Great Britain, which have excited so much 
curiusily among the archaeologists.* 

Garden beds of a peculiar construction are found on the 
Sonora River in Arizona. They are described as follows by 
Mr. A. F. liandelier: 

Rows of boulders, such as could be jjicked up in the bed of (he torrent, 
were laid on the ground parallel 10 one Mother, Latersct led by transverse 
rows al irregular angles. I tins forming rectangular .treas of various lengths. 
They look like rude thins laid across the course of the Arroya. They were 
so laid in older to keep a cerlain expanse of ground free from the drift 
brought in by the streams, and to keep the lloods from eanying away the 
crops. These contrivances belong 1o the kind of ixgricullural expedients 
by means of which the waters of the mountain torrents were made to 
serve for the irrigation of crops planted in their path. 

iletween Santiago and the fool of ihe Sierra Madre are dams and dykes 
which extend across the Arroyas. Between the dykes arc- more or less 
regular shaped plots of till jble land, called by the inhabitants " Labores," 
or tilled patches. Connected with these nriific al garden beds are ruins of 
houses, which are small buildings containing from two to four rooms. 

Mr. Carl Lumholtz speaks of the garden beds which are 
connected with the deserted pueblos and ancient cave dwell- 
ings of the Sierra Madre. He says: 

Deserted pueblos, consisting of square stone houses, are frequently 
met with. They are generally found on the lop of the hills and mountains, 
and are surrounded by (otti heat ions in the shape of stone walls. The 
most interesting remains, however, are in the caves, which contain houses 
at times three slor.es high, with small windows and cross-like doors, in the 
ordinary conventional Indian way; even s'one staircases are once in a 
while met with. There and everywhere through the Sierra Madre, we 
found irintherus, or stone terraces, built across small valleys, evidently 
intended for agricultural purposes. 

On every steep mountain side these extraordinary terraces of solid, 
large stones, constructed in the cyclopean style of masonry, arose to a 
height of fifteen, nay. twenty feet. We observed them even at an altitude 
of 7.400 feet. At one point we counted eight of them within a space- of 1 50 
feet, the aborigines having gained, by the enormous amount of labor 
expended, 3,500 square feet of additional surface ground; in other words, 
they only made room for 500 or Goo " hills " of maiie. 

Small, enclosed gardens called "Farming I'ueblos " are 
common, b«ith at Zum and among the Tusayans. The enclosing 
walls are generally made of stone, sometimes of stone in com- 
bination with stakes. Upright slabs of stone have been used 
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by the Pueblo-Builders to make walls, and by the Cliff-Dwellers 
to mark the graves. 

Field shelters, made out of brush and branches, with raised 
platforms, were common among the Pueblos. These were 
mere make-shifts, and do not compare with the boulder sites, 
which are found associated with the irrigating ditches. These 
are to be distinguished from the corrals, which have been erected 
in recent times near the pueblos; specimens of which may be 
seen at Walpi, Pescado, and Ojo Caliente.* 

8. Aqueducts are described by Mr. Bandelier as existing at 
Casa Grandes, as well as an extensive system of irrigation. 
The following is his description: 

It is quite likely that the main portion of the field lay in the bottom 
near the river, where the land is very fertile and can be easily irrigated. 
The main irrigating ditch enters the ancient village from the northwest, 
and can be traced for a distance of two or three miles. It takes its origin 
about three miles from the ruins, at the foot of the higher slopes and near 
a copious stream. It looks, therefore, as if it had conducted the water 
from the spring to the settlement, for household purposes only. After pass- 
ing a peculiar structure, it empties into a circular tank, the diameter of 
which is forty- rive feet, its depth five feet, and continues its course to 
another tank, seventy-two feet in diameter, with a rim three feet high and 
thirty-nine feet wide; this tank is six feet deep in the centre. The acequia 
is best preserved on the terrace northwest of the ruins. There, its course 
is intercepted by gu'ehes. It seems at a depth of about four feet below 
the present surface. A layer of calcareous concrete formed the bottom of a 
shallow trough, through which the water was conducted. This channel is 
about ten feet wide, and was carried with a steady and very gradual 
decline by means of artificial fillings, and probably by wooden channels. 
across intervening gulches. 

Another acequia, fourteen feet wide, also slightly raised above the 
ground, shows four longitudinal rows of stone laid at intervals of four to six 
teet. It looks more like a road bed than a ditch. It seemed to me, as if 
both the channels had been connected, and as if they were but branches of 
the main line running across the terraces, one designed to fill the two 
artificial basins near the ruins; the other entering the bottom. It seems 
clear that the inhabitants of the Casas Grandes had made considerable pro- 
gression in irrigation, and that it at one time contained a population more 
dense than that of any part of the southwest. The ancient culture which 
flourished at Casas Grandes was similar to that which existed on the banks 
of the Gila and Salado, but there was a marked advance over any other 
portion of the southwest, shown particularly in certain household utensils. 
the existance of stairways in the interior of houses, and in the method of 
the construction of irrigating ditches. Nevertheless, the strides made were 
not important enough to raise the people to the level of the more southern 
tribes. Their plastic art, as far as displayed in the few idols and fetiches, 
remains behind that of the Nahua, Zapotecas, Mayas, etc. They seem to 
have reached an intermediate stage between them and the Pueblos, though 
nearer to the latter than the former. 

III. The distribution of the irrigating ditches will be next 
considered. Irrigation was practised by nearly all the Pueblo 
tribes — those who were situated on the Rio Grande, on the 
Little Colorado, on the Gila, on the Rio Verde, and possibly on 
the Chaco. The irrigating ditches have been recognized in 
nearly all of these valleys. In giving the description of these 

* See Eighth Annual Report, plates Ixx., lxxi. and lxxiv. 
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we shall quote the various parties who have visited the Pueblos. 
We shall begin with those of the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Morgan refers to several localities where irriga- 
art was practised, one of them at Taos, and the other at 
Mashongnavi on the Little Colorado. 01 Taos he says: 

It is situated upon Taos Creek at ;he western base of the Sierra M.idri- 
Range, which form the eastern border of the bread valley of the Rio 
Grande, into which the Taos stream runs. The two structures stand about 
twenty-five rnds apart on opposite sides of the streams, facing each 
other. The present occupants of the pueblo, about four hundred, arc 
divided between the two houses, and they are thrifty, industrious, and 
intelligent people. Upon the east side is a long adobe wall, connecting the 
two buildings, or rather protecting the open space between them. A corre- 
sponding wall doubtless closed the space on tl>e opposite side, thus forming 
a large court between the buildings. The creek is bordered on both sides 
by ample fields or gardens, which are irrigated hy canals drawing water 
from the streams. Lieutenant Ives observe'! gardens cultivated by irriga- 
tion on the sides of the bluffs. Hetween the two, the face of the bluff had 
been ingeniously converted into terraces. They were faced with neat 







masonry, and contained garden?, each surrounded with a raised edge, so as 
to retain water upon the surface. I'ipes from the reservoirs permitted them 
at any lime to be irrigated.* 

Mr. F. W. (lodge, who was connected with the Hemming- 
way expedition, speaks of the irrigating canals of south- 
ern Arizona as indicating a large Pueblo population and a 
high degree of advancement. He says: 

It is safe to say that the principal canals constructed by the ancient 
inhabitants of the Salado valley alone, controlled the irrigation of at least 
350,000 acres of land. The outlines of 150 miles of ditches could be easily 
traced. Their routes are effaced from the more open ground, but there 
tions which h.nl been dt-|j<>:>ited ."ilorijj 1 In- hanks, as " tamers of 
These, with the implements which had been dropped, were 
lc of the thirty- 



sufficient to show the line which hail been followed. 
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six Urge communial structures— the ancient pueblo, lie los Mucrtos-wis 
.1 xupply canal, ihc depth of which was about seven feel, and the width 
about i hirty feet. This canal was divided inio [wo beds, the lowest bruin 
about four fee' wide, but (he sides broadened until a hen. h wis nwhn 
which was three leet wide on litherside: from Ihese benches Ihe hmls 
continued broadening until they reached the brink. The botti 
i,l the Canal were very hard, the supposition is that they had been plastered 
with adobe, and that brush tires had been made upon them till they w< 
hardened. 

It ia noticed that nearly all the pueblos were situated, not near 1 
river, but near the ends of Ihe canals, showing that the builders »■ 
dependent upon the canals for siibistence. The means of transporuii 
were furnished by the canals, so that countless boulders from the lit 
kink had been carried len or twelve miles to the vicinity of the pueblos 
Vi i group of ruins, near Mesa City, the remains of an extensive irrigation 
■yitcm, the canal bed had been carried through a large knoll with tncon- 
reivahle difficulty, in order to reach Ihe tract of fertile land. 

Tin am ient canal was utilized by the Mormons for fully three mi.es. 
with a saving of Irom #.20,000 to £25,000. The pueblos ol the Gila were 
generally larcer than those ol the Salado, irrigating canals were more 
extensive, with many hillside reservoirs, showing that an extensive popula- 
tion exitlcd here. The sites ol the ancient reservoirs were discovered. 
These were natural sinks, deepened by artificial means, and served the pu 
|n>ic ol storage basins for surplus waters. One such was found to be 
mile long, and a half mile wide. The most of the valley lauds were at 
covered with a network of irrigating ditches. 

In the region of the Zunis.the canals have not been traced, though 
n.ri|niMlion is that they cultivated the soil in the same way as the west 
ihIiia did The description of the Zitnt houses, furnished by Ins torn 
would indicate that they were on the summit ol the mesas.* 

M 1 H.indelitT h,ts also described the irrigating ditches in 
Vitllcy nf ihe Verde and elsewhere. This region h.is l». 
,|. 11 rilird liy Mr Cosmos Mindeleff. He says: 

Ihc region which furnishes the best examples ol irrigating ditches *n 
1I11 grcalesl number of contrivances for cultivating the soil by this mean 
i> iti.it which is situated far to the west in the region of Limestone Crce 
.mil Hir Km Verde, which lies between the home of the Cliff- DweUcQQ 

1 1, |i, unit the ancient and ruined villages on the Gila, and to the wet 

,,i || I. .limed villages of the Maquis and Zunis. This seems to ha« 

1 , , 1, aling unite of the Cliff- Dwellers, and possibly may have bee 

1 ,| tribes who were allied to the Pueblos. There are many sion 
. ill ,, , 1 avali' lodges, boulder sites and other signs of habitation scattere 
1. .. 1, ..n iln rutin: region, 

I 1,, Kin Verde is throughout its length a mountain stream. Rising t 

i|,, MiimhiHii!" «i»l plateaus bounding Iwo great connected valleys nortl 

, , 1 . 1 1 1 1' ■■nil. known as I tig Chino valley and Williamson valley, hot 

1,1-1 ,,|i ( ,vr the sea.it discharges into Salt river aboul len milt 

1 . 1 1, iwt-11 and about twentv-live miles east of Phcenix, at an eh 

, lets than 1,800 feel above Ihe sen. The fall from Verde 1 

. .1, ( cf aUmt sixty-five miles, is about 1,500 feet. Til 

. ,., [he river is but little over 150 miles. 
I ..1 i„n would make the river valuable for irrigation if Ihere wei 

'.. igalc; but on the west the river is hugged closly by 

. i, , MI hIiiuc crest, rising over 6,000 (cct above the sea, is fnnv 

llim , 1, , wi. uiilei Irom the river, and whose steep and rugged 

.,, Ul iltiuMt unbroken slope to the river bottom. The ea 
I . .,l, closely confined, though not so closely as the 

1 „„ ...Miami known as ihe Mazatzal range. 

I,,„,e!tlement5 0f the Rio Verde are along the u| 
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portion of its course. Prcscott is situated on Granite creek, one of the 
sources ot the river, and along other tributaries, as lar down as the southern 
end af the great valley in whose centre Verde is located, there are many 
si altered settlements; but from that point to McDowell there are hardly a 
doien houses all told. This region is most rugged and forbidding. There 
.lie n.p roads. and few trails, and the latter are feebly marked and little Used. 
The former inhabitants ot this region were an agricultural people, and 
their villages were always located either on or immediately adjacent to 
some area of tillable soil. This is true even of the cavate lodges, which 
are olten supposed to have been located solely with reference to facility of 
defense. Perched on the hills overlooking these bottoms, .imt soim .limes 
located on the lower levels, there was once a number ul large and important 
villages, while in the regions on the south, where the tillable areas are as a 
rule very much smaller, the settlements were, with one exception, small 
and generally insignificant. 

The irrigating ditches in the valley of the Verde are, per- 
haps, the most interesting of any, as they form a most important 
feature of the region, and are very conspicuous; in fact, the 
most conspicuous objects in the landscape. The age of these 
ditches is unknown, but they are old enough to have been 
affected by the changes of nature, and so may be ascribed to a 
geological aye, though a very recent epoch in that age. They 
are connected with boulder sites and ancient ruins, which seem 
very ancient, but which were erected by the earlier Pueblo 
tribes, as temporary residences while working the fields. 

The following is the description of one of these ditches 
given by Mr. Mindelcff : 

One ol the finest examples of an aboriginal irrigating ditch that has 
come under the writer's notice, occurs about two miles below the mouth of 
Limestone creek, on the opposite or eastern side of the river. At this 

Kinl there is a large area of fertile liottom land, now occupied bv some 
If dozen ranches, known locally as the Lower Verde settlement The 
ditch extends across the northern and western part of this area. The plate 
shows a portion of this ditch at a point about one-eighth of a mile east of 
the river. Here the ditch is marked by a very shallow trough in the grass- 
covered bottom, bounded on either side by a low ridge of earth and pebbles. 
North of this point the ditch can not be traced, but here it is about forty 
feet above the river, and about ten feel above a modern (American) ditch, 
li is probable that the water was taken out of the river about two miles 
above this place, but the ditch was run on the sloping side ot the mesa 
which has heen recently washed out. 

There is no reason to suppose th.tt the ancient ditch did not irrigate 
nearly the whole area of botion land. The ancient ditch is well marked 
bv two clearly defined lines of pebbles and small boulders, as shown in the 
illustration. Probably these pebbles entered into its construction, as the 
modern ditch, washed out at lis head and abandoned more than a year ago, 
shows no trace of a similar marking. 

A little west and south of the point shown in the cut the bottom land 
drops off by a low bench of three or four feet to a lower level or terrace, 
and this edge is marked for a distance of about a quarter of a mile by the 
remains of a stone wall 01 other analogous Structure. This is located on 
the extreme edge of the upper bench, and it is marked on its higher side- 
by a very small elevation . I in the outer or lower side it is more clearly 
lisiblc:. as the stones of which the wall was composed are scattered over 
the slope marking the edge of the upper bench. At irregular intervals 
along tin wall there are distinct rectangular areas about the size of an 
ordinary pueblo room, i.e., about eight by ten and ten by twelve feet. 

In February, 1891, there was an exceptional flood in the Verde river, 
due lo prolongtd hatd rain. The river in some places rose nearly twenty 
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feel, .inii at many points washed away its banks and changed ihe channel. 
The river rose on two occasions; during its first rise ii cm iwi; 
able section of the bank, near .1 point known as Spanish Wash, .ibout three 
and one-half miles below Verde, exposing an ancient ditch 
second rise it cut away still more of the bank and a part of the aw >eoi 
diti h exposed a few days before. The river here makes a sharp bend and 
Hows a little north of east. The modern American ditch, which supplied 
all the bottom lands of the Verde wust of the rivet, v. as mi 
in inity 
that une< 
...lii dficb. The t« 




map. 

t*r\i ur n..i_ir.ni LJitk.il. Piatt A is ,1 VleW ol 

the ditch looking 

westward across the point when it has been washed away, and (.late 11 
►how. the eastern portion, where the ditch disappears under the bluff. 

The bank ot Ihe river at this point consists of a low sancU beach, from 
ten lo Hlty leet wide, limited on tin south by ,i vcilit il bluff ten to twelve 
lev! luiili, and i .imposed of sandy alluvial soil. This bluff is ihe edge of 
I lie boltoin land before referred to. and on top is almost ll it ;■: ■ 
wiih .1 n'owlh ol uiesijiiite, some of the trees reaching a dianiel 
lli.ni line.' in. he- I lie Americtn dib.h. which is shown on the map. runs 
,.luni; the lop ol the I. lull >kiriu>t; it? edye, and is about fourteen feel above 
the liver at its ordinary sta^'e. The edge nf tli ■: ''in I! r- shown 

l.y a heavy black line. It will be 

unserved that the ancient ditch 
oei in» .111 the lower rial, about 
three feet above the river at its 
oolmatv -t.ife, and its remains 
extend over neaily 500 feet. 

The line. bO*«V>tr. is 11. .L a 
ttlwtEtlt on.-, but has several 
j, v.,'. .1 beads, ihe cut shows 
lln, .mi, lent riitch just where it 
nun,.! -mithw.ird and passed 
u \u\, 1 itie bluff. 

About tiftv feet nnrth o( the 
main ditih. at (be point where 
it pa»se« under the bluff, there 
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remains ul another ditch 

Ihe men; Thisseronu 

■ about a foot higher 

nun structure, or ■.boot 

ilnwe the river; it runs 
r.dlel wiih it for about 

t and then passes into the bluff with 



1 the main 



, while the ancient ditch is 




.h.ided diiterenr. in icvti •>" d dlteb by the llooil of 1891 

'"" '»'■< '< l ''^Ih'V'kuid which has befallen the settlers. The 
„„. ,„,, „„.!,,;. of hat ki nd» me" p . is5 ed nearly over the centre of 

| mm ,dl u,lv pre. edmg Iteenwn^ k ^^ ^ 
the encitni ditch, then covered uy ten '= 
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ditch were placed to-day on the level of ihe 
laiuiy lie destioyed every spring. The w; 
modern ditch was taken (rum the river at pi 
northward, or just below Verde, 
have taken out less than a niili 
shown in the map. 

Al first sight it would appear that the ancient dnch antedated tin 
deposit oF alluvial Boll forming the bottom land .1; this point, .ind this hypo- 
thesis is supported by several facts of importance. It is said that ten years 
ago the 1>oiiom land, whose edge now forms the bluff referred to. extended 
same twenty-five or thirty feet farther out, and that the river then flowed in 
a channel some 200 or 300 feet north of the present 00*. He this as it may, 
the Imltom land now presents a fairly continuous surface, from the hanks 
of the river to the foothills that limit the valley on the west and south, and 
it is certain that this bottom land extended over Ihe place occupied liy the 
ancient ditch; nor is it to he supposed that the ancient ditches ended 
abruptly at the point where they now enter the bluff. The curves in the 
line of the ancient ditch might indicate that it was constructed along the 
slope of a hill, or on an uneven surface, as a deep excavation in fairly even 
ground would naturally lie made in a straight line. 

In conclusion, it should be noted, in support of the hypothesis that the 
ditch was built before the material composing the liluff was laid down, that 
immediately under the ditch there is a stratum of hard adobe-like earth, 
quite different from the sand above it and from the material of which the 
bluff is composed. 

The hypothesis which accords best with the evidence now in hand, is 
that which assumes that the ditch was taken out of the river but a short dis- 
tance above (he point illustrated, and that it was built on the slope of a low 
hill, or on a nearly flat undulating bottom land, before the material compos- 
ing the present bottom or river terrace was deposited, and that the ditch, 
while it may be of considerable antiquity, is not necessarily more than a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty years old; in other words, we may reach a 
(airly definite determination of its minimum, but not of its maximum 
antiquity. 

This description of the irrigation on the Rio Verde has been 
given in all its details and in the words of the explorer, that the 
reader may learn the character of the works and from it judge 
what their routes were. The enquiry which proves the most 
interesting is the one which relates to the age of the ditch. 
We have seen that Mr. Mindeleff considers the ditch to be 
comparatively modern — not over one hundred and fifty years 
old; but the recent discovery of an irrigating ditch in a region 
somewhat remote from this seems to controvert the opinion, or 
at least shows that there are ditches which are older, in fact so 
old as to be carried back to a geological period when the lava 
beds were in a state of formation. 

The account of it is given in the New York Tribune and 
qnoted in the American Architect and Building News. It is 
as follows: 

Discoveries were made recently in the lava beds of New Mexico, some ot 
which are situated eighteen miles west of Santa Fe, which prove that thou- 
sands of years ago there existed in New Mexico a system of reservoirs and 
irrigation viaducts that is unparalleled at this age. Under the kiva, which 
covers hundreds of square miles, are found traces of cemented ditches and 
reservoirs that are marvels of civil engineering. Irrigation engineers have 
much to learn from the people, older than the Pueblo race, who inhabited 
New Mexico when the race from wbich Columbus sprang were still bar- 
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barians. The ancients provided against seepage by cementing the bottoms 
of their ditches wherever they are conducted across loose soils. Their 
ditches wound in and out at the base of mountain ranges, following the 
sinuosities of canyons and rounding points in such a manner as to catch all 
the storm water before it was absorbed by the loose sands at the mountains' 
base. Reservoirs at convenient basins stored the water, which was led in 
cemented ditches across the loose soils to where it was needed for use. 
Chasms were crossed by viaducts, and wonderlul engineering devices were 
used for the removal of silt that might be used as an aid to the fertility of 
loose and rocky soils otherwise valueless. Into some of the ditches lava 
has run, showing their great antiquity. Others are now coveied with shift- 
ing sands, but enough are still visible in many places in New Mexico to 
enable the skilled engineer to understand the system which the prehistoric 
New Mexicans rendered so effective. 

This discovery seems to indicate that the period in which 
the stone pueblos and the irrigating ditches were constructed 
was of much greater antiquity than has been supposed, for 
they show the character of the people who built the canals 
and used the water for irrigating their fields. It also gives 
us many hints as to the different places in which irrigation was 
practiced, as well as the different stages of progress through 
which the inhabitants passed. The very existence of these 
canals, or ditches, proves that the inhabitants had changed 
from the hunter life to the agricultural, and that with this 
change there had come an entirely different condition of 
society. The people were no longer nomads, wandering from 
place to place, without any settled home; but were sedentary 
and lived in permanent villages. No longer savages governed 
by everv new impulse, but were organized into village com- 
munities, and were brought under a government suited to the 
village life. 

The date at which this change occurred can not now be 
determined, but if the report which has been quoted above is 
true and the facts are as they are stated, it must have been far 
back in prehistoric times, before any of the known wild tribes 
had invaded the region, and when the geological conditions 
were very different from what they arc at present. Still, it is 
wise to hold our minds in suspense until the facts are fully 
known and data shall be secured which shall prove that the 
conclusion is correct. 



AN OLD KWANTHUM VILLAGE-ITS PEOPLE AND 

ITS FALL. 

BY ELLEN R. C. WEBBER. 

On the north bank of the Frazer river, about twenty- five 
miles from its mouth, lies a long, narrow kitchen-midden, the 
old-time site of an ancient village. Its boundaries are readily 
defined; the soil of the midden being very black and loose, 
while that surrounding it is red and clay mixed. Then, too, 
the midden forms a hillock, or mound, a quarter of a mile, or 
more, in length, with an average width of one hundred feet, 
the depth of the midden soil varies, being greatest near the 
river bank, and least on the outskirts of the village site. 
Eleven, fifteen and twenty feet are the varying depths in the 
heart of the mound; while fewer inches would measure the 
deposit soil one hundred feet back from the river front, or at 
the ends of the village site. 

The general direction of the mound lies east and west, the 
old-time village facing the river and the south, just as the vil- 
lage of Keatsey does to-day; the Keatsey which was founded 
when the Kwanthum village died. 

The history of this mound, with its inhabitants of long ago, 
would no doubt prove interesting. Such gleanings as I have 
been able to gather I give in this sketch — chaff and golden 
grain alike. I leave the reader to distinguish as pleases his 
individual taste the mystical line where legend fades and facts 
dawn dimly. For myself, I give the pages as they were given 
to me; and futher than this claim no responsibility as to the 
truthfulness of the statements made therein. 

The mound, thirty years ago, was covered with giant fir and 
spruce, with an undergrowth of cottonwood, alder and hazel. 
If one can measure time by the growth of these great trees 
with their far-reaching roots, then the Indians do not overstate 
the age of their dead village. 

" Six hundred years ago," says the old Indian, " this mound 
held a happy and prosperous population of more than six 
hundred people. They knew God and they had prophets, 
who, communing with God, in turn told the people his will, 
and the good people obeyed, He who disobeyed always reaped 
a just punishment. This God was white, and wore a long white 
dress. He appeared suddenly to the people many, many hun- 
dred years ago; before the world was drowned. He was alone. 
The people would not obey him; so he performed wonders, and 
then they obeyed. He whistled, and rocks appeared in the 
Frazer. He turned smooth water into rapids; he left the print 
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of his hand on the rocks; he turned wicked men to stone. 
One jealous Indian gave him poison to drink when he was 
thirsty, and he died; but when the Indians met an hour later 
to put away the dead body; lo! God had ascended to Heaven, 
and there was no body left. Hut he had taught the Indians to 
pray and to call him " Father. 1 ' 

The prophets were holy men and ruled the people. They 
fell asleep and God spoke to them in dreams, and through 
these dreams they obeyed God. When in the later days the 
white men came, they feared them, thinking they were gods 
like that other God; and they were friendly to them, accord- 
ingly. Hut when they proved to be wicked, and to be a dis- 
honor to the Indian women, then they sometimes killed the 
white man. But at the time of the old village these later white 
men were unknown; so we need not enter into these questions 
here. 

Our villagers lived, in summer weather, under shed-like 
roofs, made of split cedar. Sometimes one end of the " lean-to " 
rested on a big log; sometimes a pole frame supported it. 
Such cooking as was clone required a water-tight basket which 
was set into the ground and filled with water and the food to be 
cooked. Red hot rocks were dropped in, fished out and 
replaced by others, till the dinner was prepared. In the cold 
weather, the people moved into their "skabils," or native houses. 
These were made as follows: A hole was dug some feet in 
depth and thirty or more in circumference. Split cedar and 
poles were placed on end closely around this excavation, all 
leaning toward the centre; thus forming a cone-shaped habita- 
tion, with a circular opening in the top. These sloping walls were 
next covered with brush, then with earth. A ladder this shape 
led from the roof to floor inside, and around the walls, 
two feet from the floor, ran a bench, which, covered with ~j " 
skins and furs, served for the family sleeping apartments. ~, 
On the earth door, in the centre directly beneath the open- 
ing in the roof, smouldered a fire. Fire was started with a 
pointed stick, worked rapidly in a groove, or by a rapid rotary 
motion. They also called rock crystal M fire-rock," and said that 
the medicine men called fire from heaven with it. 

To split the cedar for their skabils they used the shoulder 
blade of a deer driven by the stone hammer. These old winter 
houses are still used to a certain extent, a number being in 
existence still. They are called "Keekwillie holes" now, 
" Keekwillie " meaning below or under; hence, a hole under the 
ground. 

Various industries were carried on in our village. One 
family made canoes; another excelled in arrow points; a third 
knew secret methods of tanning skins; another dealt in witch- 
craft and sold amulets for good or for evil. Some women wove 
baskets; some wove blankets from the hair of the mountain 
goat; some made skin shoes [moccasins]; others wove toys 
from roots and barks, and made a specialty of the cradles 
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which swing on the mothers' backs. One or two were wise in 
the use of herbs and medicines, and devoted their time to the 
gathering of plants, barks and roots, and to the cure of diseases, 
natural and supernatural. Kach craft descended from father 
to son, from mother to daughter, and was kept sacred to the 
one family. But all were fishermen. As the season drew near 
for the salmon to run up the rivers, watchers wefe sent out near 
to the mouth of the river, and as the fish were seen approach- 
ing the watchers ran with all speed toward the village, uttering 
a long, far-reaching cry, or call. This cry was caught and car- 
ried on to another watcher, who, in turn, sent it on to another, 
till in incredibly short space of time this living telegraph had 
carried the news to all the villages that the gift of God was 
approaching. 

The first fish caught in each village or camping place was 
offered to God, by burning. A small portion of the entrails 
was placed in a bowl with- the heart and taken by the medicine 
man as far out into the Frazer as he could wade, and there it 
was held aloft and burned. Were the first fish caught, to be 
eaten, the salmon would turn back and ascend the river no 
more that year, or some awful calamity would befall the person 
who had defrauded God. The fish were caught by nets and by 
spears. The spear was in use from the beginning; but God 
taught the people to make nets at his coming, and it was a fish- 
spear maker, who, jealous of the improved method and fearing 
that the people would do away with the spear for the net, gave 
the poisoned drink to God that killed him. 

Pleasure intermixed fre*ely with the toil of our people, 
who were then, as now, veritable children in their joyous antici- 
pations of a " good time." Men, women and children joined in 
the long jaunts whose serious intention was the gathering of 
berries for winter use; or the digging of the " siwash potatoes," 
or lily bulbs found in profusion along the sloughs, on the 
meadows or in any swampy ground. These trips were pro- 
longed picnics, and serious, indeed, must be the illness which 
could detain one in the village at these times. No fear of the 
enemy now, for no tribe would waste these pleasure times in 
warfare. The Indians, one and all, regard that man as a fool 
who would attend to serious affairs when there was opportunity 
for " fun," as they called it. Pleasure comes first, and a mother 
will carry her dying child to a gathering of the people; or take 
it out to the cranberry bogs, burying it there in its little dead- 
house, if need be; but never turning her back on the frolic. 
" There is a time to mourn," but it is not in the berry season. 

The next great event for our old villagers was the bring- 
ing home of immense quantities of clams, which they valued 
highly as an article of diet, and spared neither time nor labor 
in obtaining them. The great canoes, some of which would hold 
fifteen men, while a few would carry twenty-five or thirty, were 
loaded with shellfish, and many trips were made; everyone who 
could go joining the excursion. These fish were brought to tht 
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village, and the broken shell in the soil of the mound to-day 
bears silent testimony to the industry of the clam hunters. 

As a rule the canoe makers used fallen trees for their 
work, but occasionally a tree was felled for the purpose. The 
process was slow and tedious; wet clay, fire, and stone tools 
being the agents employed. Five months were required to fell 
a good-sized tree, just before its last supports were burned 
away messengers were sent to friendly villages, and (rom far 
and near the people collected to see the tree fall. It was a 
great event, honored in the feasting, dancing and potlatching 
of the people. 

But, seel as the sun looks down on our village, one bright 
morning, we observe before a skabil a generous pile of baskets, 
blankets, some dishes of fruit, and 1 few dried fish. This tells 
us that within that skabil dwells a maiden who is sought from 
her mother (not her father, observe) in marriage. Perhaps the 
girl's wishes are consulted. If she happens to favor a wealthier 
lover, and he seems inclined to woo, her wish is certainly com- 
plied with, and the presents are left outside all day. By this 
the lover knows that his suit is declined, and when the dark- 
ness hides his shame iie comes and takes the gifts away. You 
may ask, how could the girl's mother know who had left the 
gifts? The baskets and the blankets would be of his mother's 
weaving, as a rule; these by a sort of personality in workman- 
ship (as in our handwriting), tell from whence they came. 
But let us suppose the lover is accepted, then his gifts are 
taken in; but the old mother must not be too eager to accept 
the offer, so, beyond this, she gives no sign. The next night 
brings more gifts before the home of the maiden, and if the 
mother is a little greedy, as she is liable to be, she still holds 
out for the third lot of gifts, which etiquette demands shall 
increase in value at each givings. If she should by her silent 
demands ask too much, she will look out one morning to find 
no gifts waiting; then she knows the suit is off, and more bitter 
still, she must return what she has taken to the young man's 
mother, and be made a jest and a laughing stock amongst the 
villagers. This fear— and this only— limits the greed of the 
mother, who on the third day, as a rule, goes to see the young 
man's mother. After this he goes to the home of the maiden, 
and in the presence of all the villagers, and such visitors as 
have been hidden, takes the girl to his own, or his mother's, 
home. If lie is able, he gives gifts to the people; the more he 
gives, the greater insurances has his wife against poverty, forit 
is binding upon each recipient, and upon his children, to return 
to the children of the giver, or to himself, in old age equal 
value for each gift received. 

After the marriage, and without too great del.iy, comes 
the turn of the girl's mother to make presents to her son-in-law. 
His mother judges the value of the gifts, and here is where she 
gets in her fine work in return for demands made upon her son. 
If she thinks the gifts not so valuable, or so many, as her : 
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gave, she packs the young bride off to her mother's home once 
more. The husband has nothing to say about it; these are 
women's affairs, and they must settle it among themselves. 

If a girl, of our old-time village, resolutely refused, on her 
own account, to wed a suitor, not pleasing to her, she died 
suddenly and mysteriously. Until she did so, the discarded 
suitor was in disgrace. He employed witchcraft to aid him in 
clearing his honor. These " witch charms " are too numerous 
to repeat in an article of this kind. To me they seem simple 
and harmless, but I am assured by Indian friends that I am 
mistaken; they were, and are yet, simply " awful! " 

It was the custom of our villagers to bury their dead within 
an hour of death. They were in most cases placed in a tiny 
house raised on posts; but, if there was no house ready, or, if 
they were at a distance from the "dead houses/' they were 
wrapped in skins and blankets and placed on pole platforms, 
high above the reach of animals, or in trees. With the dead 
were placed pipes, bowls, hammers, or such things as he made 
or might require to start life in the next world. Before the 
burial-house was placed a stone or wooden figure to guard the 
dead from evil spirits. Often it was a wooden man, or "doctor" ; 
or, again, it was the "Thunder bird," dreaded by all, which 
kept guard. 

In each skabil hung a flat, thin stone, and when a child was 
born to that house, a hole was bored in this tablet. If too 
many girls babies were born, the surplus was put to death, lest 
there being no husband for her, she might bring dishonor to 
the tribe. 

But not always were our villagers permitted to live and die 
in peace. The coast tribes were their most dreaded enemies, 
and particularly the Haidahs of Queen Charlotte Islands. For 
defence against these warriors, with whose canoes the river was 
often black, the villagers brought many canoe-loads of rocks 
from the foothills of the Pitt Mountains, a portion of the 
Coast Range, distant about ten miles across the prairies, known 
now as Pitt Meadows. These rocks, whose average size was 
that of an ordinary orange, were placed in piles along the river 
bank, which before the village was about fifteen feet above the 
river. Each pile was about shoulder high to a man, and a dis- 
tance ot seven or eight feet lay between one pile and another. 
These rocks were hurled at the canoes to prevent them landing 
before the village. As long as possible they were used to pre- 
vent the approach of the enemy, and served to save the arrows 
and to damage the canoes, as well as the heads of the paddlers, 
Other weapons were stone spear-heads lashed to long wooden 
poles, and used to hurl, or to thrust. Bone spear points, 
deeply bearded, were accounted sure death dealers, the flesh 
being 50 fearfully torn by them. Others were grooved to " let 
plenty blood run," one old man tells me. Then comes the 
41 club." or " wand sword " some call it. This was tied to the 
wrist by a thong, and heavy was the blow it dealt. I found in 
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the mound, at Hammond, a skull evidently crushed by a club 
of this kind, the blow having been dealt just across the side of 
the head above the ear. 

In many a battle had the village come off conquerors, but 
one day the enemy was led by a strategist of no mean order, 
and while the greater number of his canoes were sent up the 
river, the remainder paddled up the sloughs behind the village. 
The villagers stood by their rock piles, such women as were 
free aiding the men; the others, with the little children, hid in 
the woods. Fast flew the rocks, and love of life, home, and 
freedom strengthened the arm and steadied the aim. Many a 
canoe was split, and the river was hungry* so its occupants 
fought no more. Hut suddenly the cry of exultation burst from 
stranger throats in the rear, and from the strip of timber back 
of the village rushed the enemy upon the surprised villagers. 
Now all was confusion. Many were killed, and many women 
were taken slaves. A few escaped to the woods, where they 
remained in hiding for two or three days. Then, with the 
children, they came out, and with sad hearts they laid away 
their dead. Hut their enemies they buried deep in the earth, so 
that their souls might be held down by weight of earth, and 
never rise to the better world. 

Hut misfortune followed the little band of survivors. In the 
swamp, near the village, lived a fearful dragon with saucer like 
eyes of fire and breath of steam. The village was apparently 
regaining its former strength, when this dragon awoke and 
breathed upon the children, Where his breath touched them 
sores broke out and they burned with heat [smallpox], and 
they died to feed this monster. And so the village was 
deserted, and never again would the Indians live on that spot. 

To-day, the old Indians, in coming up the river, cross below 
Hammond to the other side, and paddle softly lest they should 
wake the dragon as he sleeps in the swamp. They say that he 
will be very hungry after so long a sleep, and woe to the tribe 
of that man who wakens them. 

Ml. Pleasant, Wincouvcr, I>. (\ 



ARCH/EOLOGY IN NEW YORK. 

BY VV. M. BEAUCHAMP. 

The publication of the New York State Bulletins on local 
archaeology has deepened and extended the interest in the sub- 
ject, and elicited much information, as was hoped. They are 
necessarily preliminary treatises, but it was otherwise impossible 
to obtain any desired information. In no other way could col- 
lectors judge of the rarity or unique character of articles in their 
collections. In due time supplementary work should include all 
at first omitted, but subsequently obtained. 

The response has been most gratifying. We have already 
many new articles for future illustration, and are continually 
adding to the number. A similar interest has been shown in the 
archaeological map of the State. Upwards of eighty plans of 
works and sites will be given in plates, and while there is much 
new matter, all that has ever been published in this way is 
included. Sites are arranged and described by counties, as a 
matter of convenience, but several are often grouped under one 
number, and emblems have been omitted on account of the size 
of the map. This is on a scale of twelve miles to the inch. 
More time and much travel, of course, might have greatly 
increased the numbers and descriptions. This map is merely for 
sites of towns, camps, and works. A smaller one will accompany 
it, approximately showing the situation and territorial bounds of 
the Indian nations of New York about A. D. 1600. On my own 
larger maps much more detail could be given. However, with 
all its imperfection, the map to be issued will be a good basis for 
future work. 

Since the work commenced a great deal has been done in 
correspondence and examination. I have rtceived beautiful 
fragmentary specimens of pottery of new types and ornaments. 
Some handsome vessels of clay have sharp and narrow protrud- 
ing angles, much like the prows of our schooners fifty years ago. 
Others have ornaments different from any I have yet seen. The 
Jefferson county conventional face on pottery holds good as a 
local type, and occurs abundantly. The later human faces and 
forms cover about the period I have indicated elsewhere. 

A bulletin on implements of bone and horn should follow 
that with the map, and the material for this has more than 
doubled within the last two years. The use of bone combs has 
been carried back a little farther ; several barbed and plain fish- 
hooks have been found ; more Iroquois harpoons are to be seen, 
and the earlier double-barbed kinds have come to light abund- 
antly on two or three sites. Beautiful examples of bone awls 
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and knives are now in hand, with perforated bones in many forms. 
Our knowledge of bone beads and larger tubes has been much 
enlarged, and there are many nondescript articles. Some good 
examples may be seen of the long and thin perforated needles, 
but they are often broken at the holes Long bone whistles are 
as yet rare, with a lateral perforation, but the smaller ones, little 
worked, are frequent. The increase in the number of harpoons 
is more important, because few have heretofore been known. 

There are some rare examples of shell ornaments to be illus- 
trated, but mostly of rather recent make, few shells being used 
inland in New York at an early day. It is not generally known 
that shell gorgets were used there in the 17th century, and of 
considerable size. Reads of this material are both massive and 
very small, and New York has now the finest examples of wam- 
pum belts in existence, with an abundant literature on this sub- 
ject. The wampum makers lived there, and belts and strings of 
wampum were used in the most liberal way. Beads occur of 
copper, stone, and clay, as well as of porcelain and glass. 

I have been interested in the question of early copper articles, 
Now here abundant, they seem rarer north of the great lakes than 
in New York, where fine examples are found of many forms. 
Recent ones of brass occur on all the later Iroquois sites. There 
are some curious recent metallic pipes, of slender and massive 
forms. 

While I am glad to get notes and figures of any articles of 
interest, those most desired for probable use are New York 
objects in bone, horn, shell, and metal. Should the series be 
continued, there may be speedy use for these. 

I am much gratified with the Archaeological Report of 
Ontario, for 1898. Mr. Boyle has done a great service in secur- 
ing so full an account of Iroquois dances, with songs and music. 
Something of the kind has been done in New York, but not so 
thoroughly, and the material gathered is in some danger of 
being lost. Canada and New York are so intimately related 
in such matters, that Mr. Boyle's work is directly in the interests 
of my native State. 

liaftiik'insviflt', Xeic York. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF PUEBLO ARCHITECTURE. 



Various opinions have been advanced as to the origin of 
pueblo architecture. The most plausible of these is that it 
grew up in the very region where it appears, and was the result 
of the environment. The shape of the cliffs suggested the 
idea of building the houses in terraces, and the rough stones, 
of which there was an abundance in this region, furnished the 
material for the walls. It is an opinion advanced by many that 
the put-blos were not built all at once, but that they commenced 
as a smaller edifice, and that as the inhabitants grew more 
numerous it was enlarged by the addition of single apartments. 
The theory is that every single apartment is a unit. The pueblo 
is formed from a combination of these square apartments, very 
much as a honey comb is formed by the combination of many 
separate cells. There must be. however, a cause which will 
account for the combination. But what was the cause? In the 
case of the honey comb there is an organism which is full 
of life, and which works according to instinct without any 
variation, The instinct of the bee requires it to gather 
honey, not only for itself, but for the entire hive, and store it 
in the cells. The question is whether there was such a cause 
among the people who built the pueblos. In answer to this, 
we might say that the mode of subsistence which was best 
adapted to this region was that form of agriculture which was 
conducted by the whole community, and which supplied the 
wants of all in the pueblo. There was, however, an organism 
which resembled that which appears among the bees, even a 
government, which might be compared to theirs, embodied 
in what is called the village community, which is an almost uni- 
versal form of life among the uncivilized races of the earth, and 
often results in the appearance of communistic houses. 

On this point we shall do well to quote the opinion of Sir 
Henry Maine. He says: " It has been assumed that the tribal 
condition of society belonged at first to clan communities, and 
that when associations of men first settled down upon land a 
great change occurred. Such is the case in all countries. The 
naturally organized, self-existing community has been regarded 
as an institution especially characteristic of the Aryan race, but 
M. Levalye has described them as found in Java. M. Renan 
discovered themamong obscure Semitic tribes in North Africa. 
Mr. Freeman says: " The Germanic villages are formed of men 
bound together by a tie of kindred, in its first stage, natural; 
in its later stage, artificial (totemistic)" 
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Sir Henry Maine says further: "The first steps in the tran- 
sition seem to be marked by the joint family (if the Hindoos, 
by the house community of the Sclavonians, and by the true 
village community as found in Russia. The Hindoo families 
are joint in food, in worship and estate, and are constantly en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the land. What holds them together 
is not the land, but consanguinity. In Russia the relationship 
is no longer to be found, but the Russian peasants really believe 
in the common ancestry. Accordingly, the arable lands are 
periodically redistributed." 

" In comparing the two extant types of the village commun- 
ity, the common dwelling and the common table which belonged 
to the joint family and to the house community, are no longer 
to be found. The village is an assemblage of houses contained 
within narrow limits but composed of separate dwellings, each 
zealously guarded from the intrusion of a neighbor." 

Here, then, we trace the origin of the pueblo life to the 
change from the nomadic state to the sedentary condition, in 
Other words, from hunting to agriculture, though the consanguin- 
ity which prevailed in the earlier condition is retained in the later, 
either by artificial ties, such as totemism, or imaginary descent 
from a common ancestry. This is the theory advanced by those 
who have been studying the village community in such far- 
away lands as India, Russia, Sclavonia, Germany, and northern 
Africa. 

We find the germ of pueblo life and architecture to be con- 
tained in the village community; or, in other words, the clan 
village, which exists in its earliest stages among the nomads, 
but which is carried to a higher stage among the sedentary 
tribes., and which ultimately results in the ancient city. The 
village community was not transplanted, but grew up spontan- 
eously from the organism which inhered with primitive society 
and appeared on the different continents. Many specimens of 
the village community are found in America, and the archi- 
tecture is everywhere correlated to it. 

Even the wild tribes which still inhabit the pueblo region, 
all live in villages and build their houses in clusters and are 
ruled by some village chief. There are houses in Arizona, 
which were built of wattle-work in rectangular form and 
arranged in rows about a central area, which constitute a vil- 
lage. There are others in Oregon, which were built in long 
rows, all under one roof, with passageways between the houses. 

Lewis and Clarke describe such as arc situated on the bead- 
waters of the Missouri, and Dr. Walter Fewkes describes the 
ruins of others in Arizona. These were the abodes of the 
nomadic tribes, but mark the transition from the nomadic to 

ihr ledentary state. 

There were many things involved in the change from the 
(Hindering life to the permanent village community. In the 
in t place, the round hut of the hunter gave place to the square 
nctiQBultf house of the agriculturist, the stone being used 
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for wood and becomingan index of the new social status. The 
strangling village, composed of houses stretched along the side 
of the stream, or of the ditch, with a citadel in the centre, may 
have marked the intervening period. The straggling village 
gave place to the compact, terraced and many-storied pueblo. 
The ordinary spring, which flowed out from beneath the rocks 
and supplied the rude cainp with drinking water, was sup- 
planted by the spring which was walled up and was furnished 
with drinking vessels which were sacred to the water divinities 
and were covered with the symbols of a new religion. The 
religion of the people was also changed. While they retained 
their clan totems in the shape of animal images as fetiches. 
these no longer lepresented the divinities of the clans, but were 
supposed to be the divinities of the sky and ruled the different 
parts of the sky and the earth and the above and below. The 
priesthood of the bow was substituted for the medicine-man, 
and the offerings were made to the sun and moon and such 
Nature powers as wind and lightning, and especially the rain. 

The domestic life of the people was also changed, for the 
women were no longer the chief providers for the household, 
nor were they the slaves of the men, but they had control of 
the household and dwelt with the children in apartments by 
themselves; the men having their assembling place with the 
secret societies in the kivas, which are most of them under- 
ground. 

The provisions for defence were greatly changed. The rude 
stone circle on some isolated spot, which was used as an out- 
look, gave place to the lofty stone tower situated on the 
promontory, or the summit of the mesa. The mountain path 
gave place to the trail with supporting walls; the rude ladder, 
to the stone stairway, and the shrine, which was hidden away 
in a cave or the rocks, was supplanted by the kiva, which was 
full of the symbols of the creation and was used for the initia- 
tory rites of the people. There are many other things which 
mark the change from the hunter state to the agricultural, and 
it is interesting to take these and follow up the study, but there 
is another subject which we need to pursue before we under- 
stand the change in all its bearings. The question is whether 
there are any connecting links which exhibit the transition 
from the wild life of the hunters to the sedentary life of the 
agriculturists, or any structures which show the different stages 
through which the people passed. In answer to this question, 
we will say that there are such links, though the difficulty is to 
find them and identify them, for in the majority of places they 
have been obscured by the later inventions and by the accumu- 
lations of timt. There is. however, one locality in which the 
structures are very rude and show all stages of progress and 
where the relics seem to correspond, and which furnishes us an 
excellent field for this study. It is found in the western part 
of the f ueblo territory, which has long been deserted by the 
Pueblos and is not even claimed by the wild tribes. This dis- 
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trict was one of the last to be explored, and is very important 

because of its bearing upon the history and antiquity of the 
Pueblos and the CUff-Dwellers, as it is situated on the borders 
of the Pueblo territory and between the old habitat of the Cliff- 
Dwellers on the San Juan and that of the Pueblos who dwelt 
on the Gila and the Salndo rivers, and possibly lay in the line 
of the migrations which occurred among the different tribes. 
It is a region full of ruins, all of which have been deserted and 
are now silent and desolate. 

This region, comprising the valley of the Rio Verde in 
Arizona, and from Verde to the confluence with the Salt river, 
contains a great number of ruins, many of which seem to have 
been agricultural settlements, and so are especially worthy of 
notice. These were first mentioned by Mr. Leroux, who 
accompanied Lieut. Whipple's party as guide, in 1856; after- 
ward described by Dr. W. J. Hoffman, who was connected with 
thi' Hayd.-n Survey in [876* ; by Dr. E. A. Mearns, U. S. A., who 
was stationed for some years at Camp Verde, and by Cosmos 
Mindeleff, who was connected with the Ethnological Bureau, f 

The ruins of this region m?y be divided into several classes, 
which mentioned in the reverse order of their succession would 
be about as follows: I-irst, stone villages on bottom lands; 
second, stone villages on defensive sites; third, cavate lodges; 
fourth, boulder-marked sites; fifth, cliff villages. 

The first class resemble the Pueblos farther east, for they 
have courts in the interior surrounded by compact apartments. 
There is an occasional single room in the interior of the court 
which resembles a kiva also. Those of the second class are 
generally furnished with defensive walls, and are placed on 
sites where the ground falls away so suddenly that it is almost 
impossible to climb up without artificial aid. The cavate 
lodges are dug into the sides of a cliff at varying heights, 
sometimes making two rows, one above the other. They gen- 
erally overlook areas of tillable land. They give every evi- 
dence of having been occupied, for they have door-ways, fire- 
places, and separate rooms. The boulder sites are the rudest 
of all, so rude, in fact, that it is sometimes difficult to under- 
stand their object. The masonry does not compare with the 
fine work done by the <liff villages, and was so roughly and 
carelessly executed as to give little evidence of such details as 
door and window openings. The rough and unfinished surface, 
and the use of an inferior material close at hand, rather than a 
better material a short distance away, indicates ignorance on 
the part of the builders of many constructive devices. The 
cavate lodges may be ranked at the lower end of the scale: 
the stone villages with courts, the top of the scale, and the 
boulder sites and cliff villages in the middle, or as intervening 
links. 
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The ruins of this region are important for several reasons. 
First, they show the great difference between the houses of 
the agricultural and the wild tribes; second, they throw light 
on the growth of architecture among the Pueblos, and the pro- 
gress which was made after they began the practice of irriga- 
tion; third, they furnish many hints as to the migrations of the 
people who built the pueblos into their territory, though little 
information can be gained from them in reference to any migra- 
tion of the Cliff-Dwellers out of it; fourth, they furnish the 
earliest and most primitive form of cliff dwellings, as well as 
the transition stages between the rude huts of the nomadic 
tribes and the advanced structures of the Pueblos and Cliff- 
Dwellers. The region has been explored by Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes and Mr. Mindeleff, both of whom regard it as marking 
the migration routes of the pueblo people, though they differ 
with reference to the direction which was taken; as the first 
traces them from the south to the north, the hitter from the 
north to the south. Mr. Mindeleff says: 

The remains in the valley of the Rio Verde derive an additional 
interest from their position in the ancient l J ueblo region. On the one hand, 
they are near the southwestern limit of that region, and on the other hand, 
they occupy ;in intermediate position between ihe ruins of the Gila and 
Salt river valleys and those of the northern districts. Here, remains of 
large villages with elaborate and complex ground plan, indicating a long 
period of occupancy, are found, and within a short distance there are ruins 
of small villages with very simple ground plan, both produced upon the 
same environment; and comparative study of the two may indicate some 
of the principles which govern the growth of villages and whose result can 
be seen in the ground plans. Here, also, there is an exceptional develop- 
ment of cavau lodges, and corresponding lo ,ms development an almost 
entire absence of cliff dwellings This region is not equal to the Gila val- 
ley in data for the study of horticultural methods practiced among the 
ancient Pueblos, but there is enough to show that the inhabitants relied 
principally and prrhaps, exclusively on horticulture for means of subsist- 
ence, and that their knowledge of horticultural methods was almost, if not 
quite, equal to that of their southern neighbors. 

It is not known what particular branch of the pueblo building tribes 
formerly made their home in the lower Verde valley, but the character of 
the masonry, ihe rough methods employed, and the character of the remains 
suggest the Tusayan. It has been already staled lhat the arch ;eo logic 
affinities of this region are northern, and do not conform to any type now 
found in the south; and it is known that some of the Tusayan gentes — the 
water people— came from the south. A complete picture of aboriginal life 
during the occupancy of the lower Verde vallev would be a picture of 
pueblo life pursued in the face of great difficulties, and with an environ- 
ment so unlavorable that had the occupation extended over an indefinite 
period of lime it would still have been impossible to develop the great 
structures which resulted from the setlemen's in Chaco canyon. 

In ihi* connection it should he noicd that all the ruins herein described 
are of buildinjs of the northern type of ahoriginal pueblo architecture and 
seem 10 he connected with the nurth rather than the south. 

In the region under discusvi'ui cavale lodges usually occur, in connec- 
tion with and subordinate to village ruins, and range in number from two 
10 three rooms to clusters of considerab'e size. Here, however, the cavate 
lodge is the feature which has been most developed, and it is noteworthy 
that the village ruins that occur in connection with them are smalt and un- 
important and occupy a subordinate position. 

In the cavate lodges, window openings are not found; there is but one 
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opening. As a rule ihe doorways are wider at the top than at the bottom. 
This feature is shown in the cut in which Ihe framing is extended u 
side only half the height of the opening, which is hollowed out to increase 
its width. The large opening on trie right was caused by rcctnt breaking 01 
of the wall. This is the counter- 
part of the notched doorway. 
which is Ihe standard type of 
the cliff ruins and had its origin 
in the time when the pueblo 
builders had no means other 
than blankets of temporarily 
closing door openings, and when 
all the supplies of the tillage 
were brought in on the backs of 
the inhabitants. 

Storage cists are sometimes 
hewn out of the rocks in the 
walls of the cliff, and 
partly enclosed by a rough, 
circular wall. An example of 
this kind is shown in the cut. 




The most inte resting structures in this region arc the stone 
villages; quite a number of which have been described. I Ibi 
of them is represented in the plate. It is on the eastern side 
of the Verde, just below the mouth of Beaver Creek, opposite 
and a little above Verde. 

It is one of the best examples of a large village located on a defensive 
site. Here, there is a group 
of eight clusters, extending 
half a mile up and down the 
river, and some of the clusters 
htve walls still standing to the 
height of eight or ten feet. 
The ruins are located on a 
knoll which forms a sort of 
promontory, or tongue of land 
rising fiom a flat bench, the 
whole, some 280 feet above the 
river bottom. These dusters 
are shown in their proper 
position in Ihe plate, which 
is a general view, from the 
east, and shows the main ruin 
on the Butte. The modern 
settlement seen in the middle 
distance is Verde. There is 
no evidence that any portion 
of this cluster attained a 
greaterhclght than two stories. 
and only a small number of 
rooms reached that height. 
The tendency to cluster rooms 
in one large, compact group 
was undoubtedly due prima- 
rily 10 hostile pressure from cave front. 
outside. Another village is 

situated on a promontory o« the southern side of the East Verde 
The village overlooked a large area of low l>ottom land, and is itsell 
overlooked by the foot-hills rising behind it; the high mesas forming 
part of the Mazatzal Mountains, The walls of this village were built 
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Ruins of villages built of stone represent the highest degree 
of art in architecture obtained by the aborigines of the Verde 
Valley, and the best example of this class of ruins is found on 
the east side of the river, about a mile above the mouth of 
Limestone Creek. This is the largest ruin on the Verde. 

It covers an area of about 450 feet square, or about live acres. It has 
some 225 rooms on the ground plan; most of tlie rooms were hut one story 
in height, but the plan was similar in general character to Zimi, It was 
divided into a number nf courts, around which were four well-defined 
clusters; the largest court was in the centre of the village, and within it a 
small, single room, which may have lieen a klva or sacred chamber. The 
arrangement of the courts is suggestive of the continued growth of the 
pueblo by accretions from the outside; the smaller courts were in the mid- 
dle of the ruins, and the larger courts were ontside of these. Some of the 
rooms are quite large, but are oblong, showing that no roofing timbers 
longer than fifteen or twenty feci could be obtained, except only at points 
many miles distant. They were, therefore, 1 united to that length. The 
division into clusters indicates an aggregation of related gentes banded to- 
gether for protection ; also, a hostile pressure from the outside, and an occu- 
pancy extending over a considerable period of time. Absence of clearly- 
defined passage-ways to the interior of the village is noticeable. 

We turn from these compact villages which were occupied 
by related gentes and are good specimens of pueblo archi-. 
tecture, to examine the boulder sites which are common in the 
same region, but which mark the opposite extreme in the his- 
tory o( pueblo architecture. They are very rude structures in 
themselves, and are scarcely worthy of notice, but as they mark 
a transition from the rude hut of the nomads to the stone 
structures of the agriculturist, and the transition from the 
original free territory to landed estate, they prove very 
interesting. 

All the villages in the valleys were originally occupied 
by agricultural communities, but were surrounded by a cer- 
tain amount of land which was held in common by the village 
as its territory, and was cultivated by the people and its pro- 
ducts shared in common. Where the villages were on mesas it 
was the custom, among the Pueblos, for the people to leave the 
village itself and move to some valley where the soil was rich, 
and there build farming shelters and spend the summer in cul 
tivating the soil. The land, here, did not belong to indi 
viduals but to the community, and was free to all. Their only 
claim was that they occupied it from season to season and lived 
off from its products. The boulder sites indicate the spots where 
these farming shelters were erected, or possibly the places where 
garden-plats or corn-fields were situated. The interest which 
they possess consists in the fact that they present the rudest 
form of architecture, and, at the same time, the earliest stage 
of land ownership. If they mark the sites of temporary shelters, 
rather than of permanent villages, they were occupied by 
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fi n»i ill ii j >*»<*■ rather thaa by any organized dans, and 

s sorroundcd by lands which were cultivated dcoqbboo by 
several ullages, each band having a right only to the land which 
it celttvatedT 

The fact, however, that these boulder sites were in a region 
where there were cliff- dwellings, came booses, irrigating 
ditches, rjins of pirmawft compact villages, pueblo?, or soli- 
tary bouses, with art occasional shrine upon the pinnacles 
adjoining, makes them the more interesting; for they show the 
existence of village liie. which was greatly diversified, and which 
was continued through many different periods, as well as an 
architecture which passed through many different stages. 

The cliff-dwellings of this region are important, for they 
are the connecting links between the rude structures of the 
wild tribes and the elaborate pueblos which were occupied by 
the agriculturalists. They differ from the cliff-dwellings of 
every other region, in that they are mere chambers built up 
against the wall of the cliff, and are very rude in construction; 
while the cliff-dwel lings elrewbere are built upon solid ledges. 
and are parts of villages which are furnished with houses, 
ectufas, towers, courts, and all the features of the pueblo. Dr. 
}. Walter Fewkes has discovered a number of such villages in 
the Krd Rock, not far from the Verde Valley, to which be has 
given certain names. They are: Palatki. Horanki. Red Mouse, 
and Bear House. He thinks that they mark one of the natural 
pathways or feasible routes of the migration between the 
southern prehistoric people and the northern, and thinks that 
they indicate a transition stage of culture. 

Mr Fewkes. however, thinks that some of the boulder sites 
were ancient garden beds, corresponding to those on the Gila, 
which h;ive been described by Mr. Bandelier. If so, they are 
in contrast with the garden beds of the Zunis. and show an 
early stage of agriculture. Mr. Mindeleff regards them as the 
foundations of houses or farming shelters, which were con- 
structed out of wood. He says: 

W ithin the limits of the region here treated there are many hundreds 
of Kites of 'tructures and groups of rooms now marked only by lines of 
water rounded boulders. As a rule each site was occupied by onlv one or 
two room*. Although sometimes the settlement rose to the dignity of a vil- 
lage of considerable si?e. The rooms were nearly alwavs ohlong, similar 
in iize and ground plan to the rooms composing the village ruins already 
described, bul differing in two essential points, v'u.: character of site and 
character of the masonry. As a rule these remains are found on and gen- 
erally near the edge of a low mesa or hill overlooking some area of tillable 
land, but they are by no means confined to such locations, being often 
found directly on the bottom land, still more frequently on the banks of dry 
wa»he» at the points where they emerge from the hills, and sometimes on 
little islands nr raised areas within the wash, where every spring they must 
have been threatened with overflow or perhaps even overflowed. An 
diminution of many sites leads to the conclusion that permanency was not 
■n clement of much weight in their selection. 

Kxtcrii.illy these boulder-marked sites have every appearance of great 
atituiiiity but all the evidence obtainable in regard to them indicates that 
they were connected with and inhabited at the same time as the other ruins 
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in the region in which they are found. They are so much obliterated now, 
however, that a careful examination fails to determine in some cases 
whether the silt- in question was or was not occupied by a room or group of 
rooms, and there is a notable dearth ot pottery fragments such as are so 
abundant in the ruins already described. 

The boulders which now mark these sites were probably obtained in 
the immediate vicinity of the points where they were used. The mesa on 
which the ruin occurs is a river terrace, constructed partly of these boulders; 
they outcrop occasionally on its surface and show clearly in its sloping sides, 
and the washes that carry off the water falling on its surface are full of 

In ihe northern end of the settlement there are faint traces of what may 
have been an irrigating ditch, but the topography is such that water could 
not he brought on top of the mesa from ihe river itself. At the southern 
end o[ the settlement, northeast of the point shown in the illustration, there 
are traces of it structure that may have been a storage reservoir. The sur- 
face of Ihe mesa dips slightly southward, and the reservoir-like structure is 

placed at a point 
'Bit above Ihe 
lead of a large 
wash, where a 
considerable 
part of the water 
that falls upon 
the surface -* 




the r 



■uld 



.ught. It is 
possible that, 
commencing at 
the northern end 
of the settle- 
ment, a ditch ex- 
nded com- 
pletely through 
it, terminatingin 
ihe storage re- 
servoir at tbe 

and that this 
ditch was used to collect the surface water, and was not connected with the 
river. A method of irrigation similar to this is practiced to-day by some of 
the Pueblo Indians, notahlv by the Hopi. or Tusayan, and by the Zuni. In 
Ihe bottom land immediately south of the mesa, now occupied by several 
American families, there is a fine example of an aboriginal ditch. 

In the vicinity of the large rum just above Limestone Creek, previously 
described, ihe boulder- marked sites are especially abundant. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of thai ruin there are ten or more of them, and they are 
abundant all along the edge of the mesa forming the uoper river terrace; 
m fact, they are found in every valley and on every point of mesa over- 
looking a valley containing tillage land. 

In the southern pari of the region here treated boulder-marked sites 
are more clearly marked and more easily distinguished than in Ihe northern 
part, partly perhaps because in that section ihe normal ground surface is 
smootner than in the northern section and affords a greater contrast with 
the site itself. The plate* shows one of these boulder-marked siles which 
occurs a little below Limestone Creek, on the opposite or eastern side of the 
river. It is typical of many in that district. It will be noticed that the 
boulders are but slightly sunk into the soil, and that the surface of the 
ground has been so slightly disturbed th;tt it is practically level; there is not 
enough debris on Ihe ground to raise the walls two leet. The illustration 
shows, in the middle distance, a considerable area of bottom land which 
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the site overlooks. I n the plan this site shows a number of oblong rectangular 
rooms, the longer axis of which are not always parallel, the plan resembling 
verv closely the smaller stone village ruins already described. It is 
probable that the lack of parallelism in the longer axis of the rooms is due 
to the same cause as in the village ruins, i. e.. to the tact that the site was 
not all built up at one time. 

It is probable that the boulder-marked ruins are the sites of secondary 
and tempoiary structures, erected for convenience in working fields near to 
or overlooked by them and distant from the home pueblo. The character 
ot the sites occupied by them and the plan of the structures themselves 
supports this hypothesis. That they were connected with the permanent 
stone villages is evident from their comparative abundance about each of 
the larger ones, and that they were constructed in a less substantial manner 
ihan the home pueblo is shown by the character of the rem?.ins. 

It seems (juite likely that only the lower course, or courses, of the walls 
ot these dwellings were of boulders, the superstructure being, perhaps, 
sometimes of earth (not adobe), but more probably often of the type known 
!i> ■■ Meal " -upright slabs of wood plastered with mud. This method of 
construction was known to the ancient pueblo peoples, and is used to-day to 
.1 oonsuler.iblc extent bv the Mexican population of the southwest, and to 
.i l V 'xN extent in some of the pueblos. 

This illustration ol the beginnings of pueblo architecture is 
«u»t .1* clear .is might be desired, yet, if we consider the fact 
ih.it all kinds of structures arc found in this region, and near 
t'aciH \arious agricultural contrivances, such as garden-beds and 
v-nave* on the sides of the hills, farming stations in the val- 
V\ s below, as well as reservoirs and irrigating ditches, we shall 
■ x .i': o how close a connection there was between this archi- 
■..\ f ..-ao *^ ul agriculture. 

;-. s a singular fact that there is no part of the pueblo ter- 

x .. v whv-ie there is a greater variety of stone structures, all 

■ »,".m tiule and roughly built, but so few specimens of 

N .. .• -i.il ait. The region abounds with caves, cavate houses, 

„ w * v Jc nUmk* dwellings with the ruins of pueblos scattered 

, i-k : ihv-tc. but not a single cliff-dwelling, or fortress or 

„ , \\ as aie tound in the Cliff- Dwellers' habitat on the 

.ii. md i \ cry few pueblos which reached a greater height 

*o v.vM\ building. There may have been a number of 

■ \ \u'Cs. such as abounded upon the Gila farther 

\ ;v "» mcIi as abounded upon the Pimas, were the chief 

u -x : ;:oii i> certainly a favorable place for the study 

..w »i cv tines, and especially those which were erected 

■ ...4 :■ '" W 
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DR. D. G. BRINTON. 



For the second or third time The American Antiquarian 
has been called upon to use black lines as the sign of mourn- 
ing for the loss of one of its associate editors. This time the 
loss is felt not only by the editors and readers of this journal, 
or even by the archaeologists of this country, but it is one which 
will be felt by all archaeologists and scholars throughout the 
world. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton began his career as an author in 1859, 
His first work uas entitled " Notes on the Floridian Peninsula." 
Since that time he has published a series of works upon 
aboriginal American literature, which are in nearly all the 
prominent libraries; also, a very popular book, called " Myths 
of the New World," which has reached a second edition; a 
monogram upon "Aboriginal American Authors," 1883; "The 
Philosophic Grammar of American Languages," 1885; other 
monograms on the religions of the American aborigines. He 
has served as contributor and associate editor to The Ameri- 
can Antiquarian, American Naturalist, The Anthropologist, 
and Science, and has contributed a large number of papers to 
the American Philosophical Society, the most of which have 
been reprinted. He has been the means of founding a depart- 
ment of archaeology in the University of Pennsylvania, and has 
served as a professor for several years. He has given a series 
of lectures before Lowell Institute, of Boston. He has visited 
Europe several times, and was present at the Madrid Exposi- 
tion in 1892 and published a valuable report of the archaeologi- 
cal exhibit there. He was one of the committee to call a 
meeting of the Congress of Anthropologists at the World's 
Fair. He had much to do with encouraging the expedition to 
Babylonia sent out by the University of Pennsylvania. He was 
president of the American Association in 1895. His address 
read at Springfield, Mass., was a masterly effort. 

No man in America has ever taken higher rank among tne 
specialists and the scholars than he. His position among the 
learned societies of Europe was one which reflected honor upon 
the country. A list of the societies to which he belonged would 
be too long for us to publish at present. He will be remem- 
bered as a gentleman, who was always courteous and at the 
same time full of activity and a very rapid worker. He has 
been regarded as an authority in the department of linguistics. 
His specialty was in the languages of Central and South 
America. The question is, who shall fill his place? 
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Thk Rfcent Discoveries in the Roman Forum. — The 
excavations now being carried on in the Roman Forum have 
resulted in a number of interesting discoveries, the most im- 
portant of which, including that of the supposed pedestal of 
an honorary column to Julius Caesar, were enumerated and 
explained by Mr. Richard Norton in a letter published recently. 
Another interesting site has been discovered hard by the Via 
Sacra, and not far from the arch of Septimus Severus. With 
some precipitation the site was immediately baptized the "Tomb 
of Romulus," although, according to the legend, Romulus had 
no tomb, having escaped the fate of ordinary mortals by being 
44 translated" by his father Mars. Some of the archaeological 
authorities in Rome, however, prefer to suppose the site to be 
that of the tomb of Faustulus, foster father of Romulus, bas- 
ing their judgment upon certain passages in the works of 
Festus's commentaries on the classics. The site is as nearly as 
possible three meters by tour in size, and is paved with blocks 
of " precious black stone." Its sacred character is evident 
from the attempts made to preserve it during the transforma- 
tion of the pavement of the Forum. 

A later find is supposed to carry us back to the times of the 
expulsion of the kings of the 6th century, B.C. It consists in 
the discovery of sacrifical material — bones of sheep, goats, and 
boars, bronze figures, four inches high, archaic and quasi- 
Fgvptian in model, and a similar but rougher one, representing 
an Augur with his divining wand; more than a hundred stone 
weights, some rounded, some square, all pierced; some bone 
dier in perfect preservation, though stained green by having 
been in contact with bits of bronze; hundreds of fragments of 
nuni.it ure clay and terra cotta votive bowls and cups, and, 
fm.illv, fragments here and there of the black marble which 
supplied the pavement some two and one-half feet above it. 
Thus, it would appear that every object found there has been 
consecrated on some great expiatory altar. 

These were found below a layer of gravel. It is well known 
that there are several levels in the Forum. The highest repre- 
sents the imperial Rome; below that the medieval Rome, and 
beneath that there lies the Republican and Ktruscan Rome. A 
eat national expiatory offering occurred at two different 
oeriods: First, at the time of the expulsion of the kings; 
econd the sack of the city by the Gauls. On both of these 
5 casions the sacred shrines suffered considerable damage and 
kLi to undergo wholesale repairs at the hands of the pontifices. 
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The Regia. — The Regia was a building seventy feet long 
and forty-two across, its southeastern termination forming an 
obtuse angle, instead of a rectangle. In one of its three 
chambers was a hall of convocation, where the Sacred College 
u( Pontiffs met for deliberations. It also contained a "sacra- 
Hum," or shrine, wherein were kept the sacn-d spears of Mars, 
and a "sacrarium" of Opis Consiyre, a goddess who was repre- 
sented as a matron holding a loaf in her hand, as if ready to 
assist the needy. As she was the Goddess of Earth, people 
paid their homage to her in a sitting posture. But more remains 
to be discovered in the site of the Regia, in its central region, 
and it is clear that its literature will be enriched by the discov- 
eries which have been made. 

Pens 2,500 Years Old. — The finds at Rome include over 
thirty "styli," or bone pens, which have come out of the mud 
of 2,500 years. In clearing out the "Tholus" they came to 
light. The "Tholus" was used as the corn bin of the Ponti- 
fices. Into it the corn was emptied from the jars in which it 
arrived, very few fragments of which, however, have got into 
it. A clerk must have stood by keeping tally of the number 
of jars received and emptied therein. Occasionally, looking 
over the edge to see the cavity filling up with grain, the stylus 
he used to put behind his ear, being of smooth bone, slipped 
and fell, and buried itself in the wheat, until to-day! The 
thick wrapping of clay was doubtless intended to keep the 
"Tholus" cool and free from percolations. 

The Field Museum. — Accessions to this museum have been 
numerous and important. Among these may be mentioned a 
targe number of Eskimo relics. These have been arranged in 
cases and placed in a room by themselves. In the centre of 
this room is a large case representing a group of Eskimos with 
a dog-sled and dogs and the ground covered with snow, making 
a very life-like arctic picture. The collection of Kiowa equip- 
ments is placed among the Algonguin and Sioux relics. The 
best collection is that of the Hopi or the Tusayans; two rooms 
have been devoted to this exhibit. Rev. Mr. Voth, who has 
been 3 missionary among the Ilopis, has been engaged in pre- 
paring altars, and has now two or three set up. One of these 
represents the Snake Dance at Oraibi, similar to that at Walpi 
described by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes. Another altar consists of 
a screen with various serpentine figures. The following is the 
description : First, Powanhi altar, consisting of a frame- 
work, lightning slabs, cloud symbols, and thrte images— the 
war god, Pookon; the god of thunder, Sotukvnauwa, and a 

Personage called Chowilawu, which appears as a Katcina in the 
owaniu initiation ceremony. In front of the altar will be de- 
posited on the floor an elaborate sand mosaic and certain altar 
paraphernalia. Second, Powalaiou sand mosaic, with accessor- 
ies, consisting of baho stands, food balls, reed tubes, etc. Third, 
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Antelope altar, consisting of a sand mosaic, with a sand ridge 
at one end, into which are inserted eagle feathers, a medium 
bowl, bahos, two tiponis, etc., two rows of crooks on each side 
and other accessories. Fourth, A large sand mosaic, as made 
on the kiva floor, for the ceremony in which children are 
initiated into the Katcina orders. The mosaic will show Kat- 
cina figures, cloud symbols, feather offerings, and other sym 
bolical figures. 

Gkeek Antiquities in EnvpT.— The finds -of the Greek 
town, Oxyrhynchus, in Egypt, on Lake Moeris, are important. 
Here Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt came upon exceedingly valu- 
able papyri insctibed with Greek characters. They are divided 
into three sections: First, portions of the New Testament; 
second, portions of the works of the Greek classics; third, 
private documents. Among the Greek classics are the follow- 
ing: Sophocles' Tragedies, the oldest extant manuscripts; 
Menander's Comedies, and portions of the Iliad and Odysesy; 
also, a metrical treatise on Homer's Iliad. Previous to these 
discoveries in Egypt, no book had come to light since the 16th 
century, at which time the Annals of Tacitus were found. Of 
Homer there was no authority earlier than the ioth century, 
and of Aeschylus and Sophocles not earlier than the l llh. 

I'iaiivi.lima— Babylonian Expedition of the Univkksjtv 
OF PhnnsVLVANIA. — Dr. Heilprecht in the Sunday School Times 
states that the latest report received by the committee in Phil; 
delphia from the members of the Babylonian expedition of tl 
University of Pennsylvania is dated Nippur, April i. The worl 
at the temple hill, with its rich lower strata, so important for 
the earliest history of Babylonian civilization, will now be 
resumed* at once. The first seven weeks of excavation up to 
April i have been very satisfactory. On the advice of the 
Philadelphia committee, new trenches were opened by Mr. 
Haynes on the southern side of the ancient city proper, which 
so far yielded more than 1.200 inscribed cuneiform tablets and 
fragments, four fine inscribed steles of baked clay, several frag- 
ments of a large unbaked clay cylinder, a number of seal cylin- 
ders, nine bronze cups, mirrors, and bowls — among the latter, 
one of exceptionally beautiful form and ornamentation— and a 
large number of nose, ear, and finger rings, anklets, bracelets, 
beads, etc., of silver, bronze, and stone. Many specimens of 
the excavated vases and jewelry were taken from the tombs, 
153 of which were opened and examined during these seven 
weeks. 
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The Chicago University. — The summer term at this insti- 
tution has been very largely attended by teachers and advanced 
students from all parts of the West, Southwest, and South. 1 he 
lectures by Prof. George Adam Smith on •' Semitic Religions," 
by Prof. Breasted on " Egyptology," by Prof. Robert Harper 
on " Assyriology " and the "Babylonian Religions," by Prof. 
R. Moulton on '• Poetry," and Prof. John Barrows on " Christ 
and Buddha," have been very interesting. There have been 
three courses on American History, and three on Sociology, 
including those by Miss Jane Addams of the Hull House. 
What is now needed in this institution and at the West, is a 
department similar to that of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which shall bring together the archaeologists of all classes for 
discussion, and shall raise funds for exploring. It is bound to 
come, and that, too, very soon, for the whole interior which has 
its centre at Chicago is filled with very intelligent, active, and 
wide-awake men and women. 

The Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia has during 
the last six months abounded with articles on early American 
history and archaeology. The illustrations bring before the eye 
old fashions and old customs without number. We recommend 
the paper to our readers. 

* 

The Saturday Evening Post of Burlington, Iowa, has, 
also, contained many articles on archaeology and Oriental and 
American history, the most of them excellent selections 
and reprints of papers which have appeared elsewhere. 

The Anthropologist, since it has assumed the form of a 
quarterly, has increased in size and improved in character, and 
seems likely to fill the place which was ready for it. There 
has been for a long time a demand for such a journal. The 
purpose seems to be now to make anthropology a department 
which shall be substituted for the department of sociology, and 
which shall prove to be a solid and scientific foundation. 
Sociology, as it is taught, is built upon the shifting sands of 
modern society, and not upon the bed rock of humanity, man is 
a natural, or physical and intellectual organism. Ethnology, 
archaeology, and sociology are only departments of the broader 
science, and should be treated as such by the specialists; each 
one taking the part which suits him best. 
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The Journal of Semitic Theology for July has an excel- 
lent article on the Babylonian account of the fall compared 
to that of the Scriptures. This account makes the fall consist 
in sexual intercourse; but it is really not a falling down, but a 
falling up, as the temptation was to leave the beasts and find 
companionship with human beings. The two accounts are 
opposites, for in the Babylonian, Adam is told by Eve not to 
eat of the food of life, nor to drink of the water of life, and 
Adam obeys. In the Scripture, Adam disobeys. This shows 
that there were ancient myths which were used by the Babylon- 
ian and Scripture writers. 

Le Courier Du Livie Canadiana, published monthly in 
French and English in Quebec. Raoul Renault, editor. Price 
$2.00 per year. Devoted to Canadian history, archaeology, 
bibliography, numismatics, philately, and genealogy. The pro- 
prietor of this journal has kindly sent us a beautiful medal 
comemmorative of the establishment of a museum and library, 
dated 1705 and 1896; also, a Civic Library inaugurated by H. J. 
Tiffin, 1896. The medal and the journal show the interest 
taken in archaeological matters in the Province of Quebec. 

Harper's Magazine contains an interesting article by James 
Mooney on the Wichita Indians. He thinks that they are the 
people whom Coronado found in 1540, to whom he gave the 
name of Quivira. The number for August contains an article 
on " I Iayti, the Unknown," with splendid illustrations. One can 
hardly keep house without Harper's Magazine. 

McClure's Magazine has contained many valuable articles 
on frontier life; on American Indians; on the soldier-police of 
Canada, and similar subjects, as well as the interesting series 
on the life of Lincoln by Miss Ida M. Tarbell. The journal 
will prove very valuable to the American archaeologist. 

The Journal of American Folk-Lore is one of our very 
best exchanges, and is always very courteous in its notices of 
other journals and is very ably edited. We have often intended 
to notice the excellent articles which have appeared. 

Monumental Records, Rev. Henry Mason Baun, D. C. L., 
editor, has started again with Vol. I., No. i, dated July, 1899. 
It so resembles Vol. I., No. 1, which appeared last year, as to 
be mistaken for it, except for the date. 

The American Association meets this year at Columbus, 
Ohio, August 21-26. Prof. Edward Orton, president; Dr. L. 
O. Howard, secretary; Prof. B. F. Thomas, local secretary. 

Biblia for August, '99, Vol. XII., No. 5, contains an inter- 
esting article on "The Recovery of Lost Classics," by Charles 
Davis; another on "Babylonian Seals," by W. G. Bowdoin. 
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Light from the East; or, The Witnesses of the Monuments. 
By the Rev. C. J. Ball, M. A. (Oxon.). London, 1899; 256 pages. 

This magnificent work is the product of an honest endeavor to furnish 
Bible students, not versed in the languages of the East, with some of the 
chief results of Oriental discoveries, so far as they throw light on the Holy 
Scriptures. The author does not write as an " Apologist,*' and yet the work 
affords ample proof of the general trustworthiness of Israelitish history, so 
far as the writers lived near the times which they describe; and Hebrew 
traditions gain a relative justification "sufficient to satisfy all reasonable 
minds, by the demonstration that it is not due to the idle imaginings of igno- 
rant and prejudiced priests and popular story-tellers." 

There have been many recent praiseworthy and more or less successful 
endeavors to bring the chief results of the latest oriental explorations within 
the reach of the general student. The present work may be counted one 
of the best, as it is the most recent. There is room for just such a volume 
as •' Light from the East." Several features are worthy of distinct com- 
mendation. 

The list of subjects is a remarkably long one. Thev receive brief treat- 
ment under the following general heads: Mesopotamia^ Documents whirh 
illustrate Genesis, Asiatics in Egypt, Egvpt and Syria, the Pharaoh in Syria, 
Israel in Egypt, the Exodus, Old Testament Ethnography, the Monuments 
of the Hittites, Assvrian Warfare, Sennacherib. Monuments of the Captiv- 
ity, and Phoenician Monuments. In so wide a range of subjects, after pre- 
senting translations of original documents and illustrations of historic or 
mythologic value, there is little room for commentary by the author — only 
enough to enable the reader to appreciate the general bearing of the dis- 
covery, and see it in its proper setting. We would welcome a full account 
of the monuments, with an exhaustive commentary, but for this we must 
still wait. The time may not have come for its production. Enough is 
given in this work to serve the purpose for which it has been prepared. 
Wisdom is displayed in the selection of the monuments. Each has some- 
thing, and generally something important to say, and it tells its story with- 
out prejudice. 

The accurate representation of hundreds of antiquities — Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Syrian, and Phoenician — have been brought together 
for the first time witnin the compass of a single volume, and strongly 
recommend the book to the intelligent Bible student. Here are furnished 
for his examination sphinxes, divinities, human-headed winged creatures, 
composite monsters, sacred trees, ruins of temples and tombs ; sieges of 
walled cities, representations of battles and hunting scenes, musical instru- 
ments, arms and armor, tablets, portraits of different prophets, and so on, in 
great profusion furnished for his examination. 

We cannot too highly commend the work for its numerous biblical 
references. The seventh tablet of the Creation series furnishes thirty-six 
references to the Bible. The briet tablet discovered by Mr. Rassam at 
Abu Habball, and containing another account of the Creation, consists of 
but fortv lines, many of them imperfect; and yet furnishes forty references 
to the Bible; and they are numerous in all parts of the work. 

The book is recent. Some of the discoveries of which it gives an 
account were made, as it were, but yesterday. But we must not enter into 
further detail. It is a book for study, for reference, for the strengthening 
of Christian faith. It will be sure of a large circle of appreciative readers. 
We will only add that an unpaged appendix consists of the Proper Names 
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of (he Old and New Testaments, with ihi 
meaning, and illustrative references 
tica! value of the volume. 

Under the African Sun. A Description of Native Races in 
Uganda, Sportini; Advsmtujixs, and Other Experiences, By 
W. ]- Ansorge. New York: Longman, Green & Co, 1890,; 355 pages, 
with numerous illustrations. 
Much of this work is taken up wiih the hunting e 

author, and the habits of such noble game as the " 

Kotamus. and elephant Its historic parts relate t 
•w yeais under the English Protectorate. Certain chapters relate in birds. 
reptiles, butterflies, moths, beetles, and other forms of animal life. Several 
new species of insects were discovered by the the author. The accounts 
of native customs are full of interest. 

The winged termite ant forms a part of the native food. Says the 
author: " In Kavirondo. 1 have seen natives cluster round su> I. 
swarm; catch them hy the handful, and e.n them up alive. * • White 
ants are dried by the bushel, and form an article of commerce." The diffi- 
culty of coinmunn-ating with a race with whose language the traveller is 
unacquainted, found an amusing illustration Mr. Ansorge told his boy to 
ask the headsman of the village to sell him two or three eggs, and over- 
heard the message delivered in these words; " You are to bring, at once, 
three eggs, 1 »o chickens, some ripe bananas, and a lot of native beer; or 
master will have you. tied to a ttce, and order vou to receive a flogging of 
twenty five lashes with the hipp-thong. Now look sharp." The boy ex- 
plained that the reference (o a flogging was a figure of speech to impress 
the native with the importance of trie white man. and gain for him becom- 
ing respect. As for the additional articles for the bill ol fare, he was only 
anticipating the wants of his master, and ought to have received (banks 
instead of rebuke. 

The smelling of iron ore is an i mporiant industry in Kavirondo. The 
process is most primitive. The hammer is a heavy stone; the tongs, a twig 
split half way down; the bellows double muzzled and covered with two 
goat-skin;, the draught conveyed 10 the tire through a clay pipe, and so on. 
Ol course the product is small" in amount, and yet quite tolerable in quality 
The work is an important contribution to the studv of modern savage 
nature, afier its contact with Christian civilization. The mechanical part 
of the production is all that could be desired. 

The Raciis of Europe. A Sociological Studv (Lowell [NSTITI 11 
I si i' RES). By William /.. Ripley, Ph. I>.. Assistant Professor of 
Sociology. Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Lecturer en An- 
thropology at Columbia University in the city of New Ytrk. .Wium 
panted by a Supplementary Bibliography of the .Anthropology and 
Ethnologv of Europe, published bv the Public Library of the city of 
Boston. New York: I). Appleton & Co. 

The author of this book says that two schools of investigators have 
appeared, one of which attaches greatest importance to transmitted char- 
acteristics, or hereditv, of race qualities; while the other regard! these as 
subordinate 10 the influences of environment. This is ihe case in Europe, 
especially in Englar.d and France. Quatrefages. Sanson. Spencer, and 
Kidd represent the influence of environment; while Bruca, Toninard, 
(jomme, and Virchow magnify the racial factirs. The author says that we 
must at the outset clearly recognize limitations of physical environment. 

He says, also: "Let us avoid the error* ol confusing camm unity of 
language with identity of race, for the first is often the result ■>! poltiml 
unity, and rests more lightly upon men than do traditions and folk-customs. 
It disappears under pressure and leaves physical traits upon the survivors." 
In this way, he transfer^ the responsibility for the advance "f anthropology 
from the linguists, to that class of scientists who make the physics! traits 
their chief object of study, and [hen proceeds, himself, 10 describe the phy- 
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sical traits of the races of Europe. He devotes a chapter to the head form; 
another to complexion, and another to the stature; and then classifies the 
European races, making three, each one possessing a history of its own and, 
to a certain extent, a geographical territory— the north of Eutope is the 
home of the Tuetonic race; the centre of Europe, the home of the Alpine 
race, and the south of Europe, that of the so-called Mediterranean race. 

Thus he makes the distinctions geographical, rather than ethnological, 
and yet, he avoids the postulate that the environment was the chief cause 
of the race peculiarities. The physical surroundings had an influence, but 
there is, also, an influence of hereditv, which is to toj traced back to pre- 
historic times. We have to do with lhe Cr*>magnon race, which was 
perhaps paleolithic; also, with the 1 uetonic race, which is connected 
with the bronze age; the Alpine race, *hich can be traced back to the 
neolithic age. In western and southern Europe there was an entirely 
idigenous culture gradually evolved during the later stone age, though there 
were Jtwo waves of invasion; the first bringing polished stone; the other 
one. bronze. A system of writing seems to have been invented as far back 
as the stone age. 

As to the modern races -Basques, Britons, and Scandinavians — the 
author discusses each in turn, though he does not solve the problem of the 
origin of any one of them. The Basque Provinces are situated in the south 
of France, where broad heads are numerous. These people derive a 
romantic interest from the persistence with which they maintain their primi- 
tive character, their peculiar political organization, and their language. 
The Teutonic race differs decidedly from the Basque, both in history and 
physical characteristics. 

Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History. Vol. II. 
I. Anthropology. II. The Jesup North Pacific Expedition. III. 
Archaeology of Lytton, British Columbia. By Harlan I. Smith; May 
25, 1809. 

This is a valuable [contribution to the archeology of the Northwest 
coast, and one which brings out the characteristics of the stone and bone 
relics. The cuts are numerous and ihe descriptions are excellent. There 
are two plates which represent the location of village sites, which were ex- 
amined. The author has had experience in digging the mounds, and so is 
qualified to do the work. 

Who's Who in America. A Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Men and Women of the United States (1809-1900). Edited by 
John W. Leonard. Chicago: A. N. Marquis Co., Publishers. 

This is a valuable hand-book on American biography. One which will 
be appreciated by every person who wants to know "who's who." The 
book contains autobiographical sketches of over 8,000 living men and 
women, all of whom have made a reputation and are worthy of notice. 
The book is entirely worthy of confidence, as the publishers have been very 
judicious in the selection of the persons whose life-work should be recorded. 

The Winter Solstice Ceremony at Walpi. By J. Walter Fewkcs. 
Reprinted from the American Anthropologist, Vol. II. 

The author speaks of the totems as partly animal, partly vegetable, 
and partly astral. 
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A PLEA FOR THE POOR " DIGGER." 

BY THE REV. FATHER A. G. MORICE. 

" With the exception of the Patagonian, the Digger Indian ranks 
lowest in the scale of humanity." 

Such is the opening sentence of an interesting paper oh " The 
Digger Indian and His 'Cry,'" by Ellen C. Weber, which ap- 
peared in the September number of the Archceologist (page 230). 
On the point of joining issue with the fair essayist, I must con- 
fess that I know very little about the so-called Digger, certainly 
not any more than is to be found in current Anno- graphical 
literature. I have not had the good fortune of seeing what Mr. F. 
C. Porter wrote, nor the comments which his remarks occasioned. 
But what I do know of several tribes belonging to the great 
Dene* family of the North, added to the very facts which I 
glean from the first mentioned article, makes me confidently to 
challenge the appropriateness of its initial statement. 

In the first place, I must be allowed to remark that, treating 
of such questions, we use our race as a standard whereby to con- 
demn those of aliens. The food of the Digger has won for him 
a celebrity which is far from enviable, and has contributed not a 
little to those occasional outbursts of disgust which sound as a 
protest that we should have such a wretched brother in Adam. 
His menu, or at least some of it, is certainly most repulsive to 
the Aryan palate; but, before condemning him, I am tempted to 
say to his detractors: Medice, cura trip sum. The lady author of 
the article in question speaks of raw oysters and implicitly com- 
pares them, with an air of superiority, with the worms eaten by 
the Digger. To be frank, and at the risk of appearing uncivil- 
ized, I declare that I can not see much reason for a choice. This 

* For the benefit of such rerders as have not seen my previous writings, I may state that by 
Dene, I mean that aboriginal family miscalled Athapaskan by others. 
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is at best but a question of tastes, and we know that tic gttstii 
tion est disputandum. Then we should not forget the unfathom- 
able mysteries of the Chinese culinary art; nor the cotelettes of 
dog, the nests of salangase, etc., which are relished in the East 
by highly civilized people. But the Chinese and all the oriental 
nations are not to be mentioned in the same breath with whites, 
will perhaps object a reader. I might take exception to that 
distinction. I will content myself with remarking that Paris is 
usually classed anion? civilized communities; nay, many French- 
men there are who, following in the lead of Victor Hugo, 
modestly believe that city to be the very center of civilization. 
Now who will tell of the thousands of frogs that are eaten there 
in a single day? All this, I reapeat, is but a matter of taste and 
can in no wise afford material for ethnic comparisons. 

Another circumstance which militates against the fair name 
of the aborigine nicknamed Digger, is the fact that moat of his 
congeners of the Shoshonean stock occupy relatively high places 
in the estimation of the American sociologist. Comparisons 
present themselves unbidden to the mind, and the poor Digger 
can not but suffer thereby. 

I now revert to the statement quoted at the beginning of this 
article: "With the exception of the Patagonian, the Digger 
Indian ranks lowest in the scale of humanity." Who should 
rank lowest in the scale of humanity, but he who is nearest to 
the brute? Now, civilization is the gauge of the distance cov- 
ered in that road that leads away from the brute. Therefore the 
above assertion is tantamount to saying that the Digger is the 
second least civilized of human creatures. But what is civiliza- 
tion? I open the Standard Dictionary and I see that it is " a 
condition of human communistics characterized by political and 
social organization and order, advancement in knowledge, refine- 
ment and the arts," and from the same source I learn that, 
according to Guizot, "civilization is an improved condition ol 
man resulting from the establishment of social order in place of 
the individual independence and lawlessness of the savage and 
barbarous life " Now, since the people that are the least civil- 
ized stand lowest in the scale of humanity, I feel quite certain 
that the Digger Indians occupy therein a place much higher than 
assigned them by the lady essayist to whose statement I venture 
to take exception. They are indubitably mure civilized than 
some of the Dene tribes which I have made my life study. I 
need, to prove this, by the very terms of her own article, depre- 
cative as they are. 

As regards political and social organization, which is the 
main criterion of civilization, Ellen C. Weber states that ;" 
once attended the mourning for a chief, and she adds that, owing 
to the social standing of the deceased, Indians had gathered from 
all points, and that, contrary to custom, even the men joined in 
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the direful chorus of lamentations. From this I deduce two im- 
portant facts: First, the so-called Diggers have chiefs, and, 
secondly, those chiefs are granted more consideration than 
simple commoners. Now, what do we see among the Sekamais 
Indians, a tribe of Denes whose habitat lies mainly on the west- 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountains in northern British Columbia? 
Among them there is not the slightest vestige of social organi- 
zation ; they have no chief, no headmen of any sort ; they recog- 
nize absolutely no authority but their own individual whims; 
they have no communities, no villages, no permanent or quasi- 
permanent habitations, and, in that respect, they are not dis- 
tinguished from the brutes in quest of which they constantly 
roam over mount and vale. 

Besides, the very ''Cry" of the Digger, the offerings and 
ceremonies connected with the festivities in honor of long- 
departed fellow men testify, not only to his belief in a future life, 
but to his lasting respect for the dead and to his craving for their 
ultimate welfare. A community that honors the dead has 
already made long strides in the road that leads away from the 
brute. Among the Sekamais, as death approaches, the few 
boughs that constitute the shelter used by the family as a tem- 
porary residence are thrown down on the moribund; the band 
moves away, and the care of his last moments and of his 
sepulture is left to the tender mercies of the grizzly and of the 
coyote. Such, at least, was the original custom of the tribe. 
Thereafter there was no " Cry," no offerings or memorial cere- 
monies of any kind. 

'• The Digger takes a lesson from the squirrel," writes our 
lady essayist, "and stores away nuts — hazel, pine, and acorns — 
for his winter's food. He also dries bushels of grasshoppers and 
mandrone and manganita berries." The Sekamais is much less 
provident. Berries there are on his mountains which are dried 
and preserved by the neighboring tribes, but the Sekamais will 
generally have nothing but venison. As long as it lasts, he is 
happy and contented. He then eats and stuffs himself to sleep, 
though he knows full well that he and his family will afterwards 
have to pass long and weary days without food. With him the 
animal appetite is stronger than the restrictions suggested by the 
mind. In that respect again, he is far behind the much abused 
Digger. 

Nay more, in the way the latter begs, which is so graphically 
described by the writer of the article under review, 1 would fain 
see a trait of superiority. Begging, among the northern Denes, 
is rendered by two words — tasso and ta dcezni — which express 
widely different actions. The first is the begging of the white 
man, of the tramp and of the professional beggar. There are 
many tribes of redskins that are above such degradation. The 
second word, ta-dcezni % denotes the mental desire of assistance, 
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expressed by mere bodily presence, the silent request for material 
help, or simply the expectation of aid which is regarded as pos- 
sible, though not certain. This is in no way degrading. It is, 
on the contrary, a witness to the self-respect of the individual 
who, fully aware of his own needs', is yet too much of a man to 
ask for the goods of his fellow creature. Such is the begging of 
the Digger. Many whites there are who could take lessons 
from him. In that respect again, he is vastly superior to the 
Sekamais and other eastern Denes, who will formally beg from 
the whites with the manifestations of the most abject servility, 
though they will ordinarily be more reserved among people of 
their own blood and rank. 

Now as to the arts, which are secondary signs of civilization. 
Our essayist is rather reticent on that point, probably for good 
reasons; but even here I easily find an unmistakable token of the 
inferiority of the Sekamais as compared with the Digger. The 
latter, we are told, " weave their baskets from bark and rootlets," 
and we are further informed that these "are all water-tight." 
Not so bad, I should think, for him who, " with the exception of 
the Patagonian * * * ranks lowest in the scale of humanity." 
That much could certainly not be said of the Sekamais, who is 
totally innocent of the least attempt at basket-weaving. His own 
pocr substitute for a basket, is a rough vessel of birch bark 
folded up and simply stitched into shape. His southern neigh- 
bors, as well as the Coast Indians that live within the same lati- 
tude, all weave regular root-baskets; but the Skemais is not up 
to that art. 

Ellen C Weber is not quite sure whether the Diggers have 
any stone pestles, though she avers that she once " had in a col- 
lection of curios a 'Diggers' pestle' of white stone, resembling 
marble." Now, I am quite positive that the Sekamais never had 
any kind of pestle whatever. 

Even that infinitesimal detail of the Diggers having built a 
rustic fence for the mourning circle, suggests a point of superior- 
ity over the Sekamais, who never made anything like a fence, 

rustic or not. 

From all of which I think we are warranted in concluding 
that we must regard as inaccurate the statement that " with the 
exception of the Patagonian, the Digger Indian ranks lowest in 
the scale of humanity." 

The main reason of the poor opinion entertained by anthro- 
pologists relatively to the Digger and the Patagonian or Fuegian 
aborigines, is the low cephalic index of those tribe?. Of the 
loimer Dr. D. G. Brinton goes so far as to say, after R Virchow, 
that "they present the lowest type of skulls anywhere found in 
\incrica, M * while the same author elsewhere remarks that "the 
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Fuegians are generally quoted as a people on the lowest round 
of the ladder of culture/'* In the first place, I will observe 
that no Sekamais' skull has ever, that I know, been measured 
scientifically, and should any of my present readers have seen 
what I have written of these aborigines in my former essays, he 
will remember that their physique is indeed of a rather low order. 
And I must be allowed to declare my conviction that craniology, 
considered as a criterion of mental development, is very far front 
infallible. Cranial characteristics are not invariable, even within 
the same race. They are liable to get modified to a wonderful 
extent by environment, education, etc. 

Cranial measurements are valued chiefly as affording a clue 
to the weight of the brain, which is supposed to be in proportion 
to the amount of intelligence enjoyed by the individual. Now 
the brain of the Swiss Lake Dwellers was larger than tha:of the 
modern Swiss, and the brains of the Auvergnat and of the 
Breton — the two provincial races of France regarded as the 
lowest from a psychological standpoint — surpass the brain of 
the Parisian. f It is said that the average weight of the brain in 
the white race is 1.424 grams for men. Yet the brain of Broca, 
the anatomist, weighed but 1.400 grams; that of Hermann, the 
philologist, 1.358 grams, and that of Gambettaonly 1,160 grams; 
while that of the only Fuegian which Kollman could weigh 
while fresh amounted, with the pia mater, to 1,403 grams. 
Where is the inferiority of the Patagonian ? It is contended by 
many that in the particular furrows of and windings of the brain 
lies the real difference between cultured and savage subjects. 
Now Seitz concluded a minute description of those characteristics 
as studied in several Fuegian brains by asking: im Where are the 
signs of inferior formation in these Fuegians?"! 

Pending a satisfactory answer to these queries, I close this 
plea for the poor Digger. 



•"The American Race," p. 330. 

t" Christian Anthropology," by Rev. J. Chein, New York, 1892, p. 395. 

jCf. "Jahrbuch der Naturwissenachaften," 1887-1888, p. 361. 



ARCH/EOLOGY IN NEW YORK. 

11V W. M. BEAUCHAMI". 

The illustrated bulletllll on New York archaeology have had 
A good effect in producing clearer ideas of the relations of one 
part of the Empire State to another. They have also brought 
out relics of aboriginal art whose value was not understood 
before, the owners not knowing whether they were rare or not. 
It was impossible to cover the whole field at once, but it was 
thought a preliminary survey would be the best way of prepar- 
ing for one more comprehensive. The result is that new material 
is continually coming to light, and many things have already 
been reported whose existence here was unsuspected 

As the work of preparing these bulletins and of adding to 
the State collection, depends now on an annual appropriation, 
which is never large.it is impossible to say what will be done at 
any future time. Three have been issued describing articles of 
chipped and polished stone and earthenware. A fourth is now 
in the printer's hands, which will contain a map of some size 
with numbered aboriginal sites of all kinds, and descriptive 
notes. A smaller map will show the aboriginal occupation 
about 1600 This bulletin will also contain all published plans 
of forts, with a considerable number never before in print. As 
there will be some delay in issuing this, and as new material is 
all the time coming in, some additions may yet be made to that 
now prepared. Some counties will be very fully described, 
others have not had all the attention they should. Even in this 
imperfect state, it will be a valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge, and a good foundation for more thorough work. Much of 
the material would have been lost had not this been done now. 

Following these four bulletins, 1 am now employing my 
leisure hours on a fifth, descriptive of the shell articles of New 
York, in which wampum strings and belts will have a prominent 
place. I have had unusual opportunities for studying this 
[■ranch of the subject, and was much pleased when it was sug- 
gested, instead of another which I had expected to prepare next. 
A number of wampum belts will be represented, and the uses 
and meanings of wampum strings will be described. 

Mr. A. G. Richmond is judiciously using the small means at 
his disposal in increasing the State collection, which is already 
rich in many ways. There is a large and fine lot of the Iroquois 
wooden masks, the largest of this type in the country. Mrs. 
Converse spared part of her fine collection of Iroquois silver 
ornaments, so that my own articles of this kind fairly rival what 
she has left. The finest wampum belts on record are now ; 
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Albany. The usual width is seven rows, but one of these is of 
fifty, and another of forty five rows. Two of the large grooved 
boulders are in the corridors, and there is a good supply of pipes 
and other well-known things. Some shell and bone articles are 
of high interest. 

It is but a few years since Dr. Rau issued his '• Prehistoric 
Fishing," and at that time bone harpoons were very rare in the 
East. I have figured scores of them from two sites in the last 
two years, and they have been found on several others. A barbed 
bone fish-hook, terminating his series of hooks, was then the only 
one I had seen. I have since had in my hands nearly half a score 
more, all but one from New York; while fine bone implements 
of other kinds I have seen in abundance. It is marvelous to see 
the high polish of some long bone awls, when taken out of the 
ashes, where they had lain for over three centuries. 

I recently made a trip to Jefferson County, apparently the 
early home of the Onondagas. The potteiy there is fine and 
characteristic. Very frequent are three large indentations or 
rings, enclosed by lines, and suggestive of the human face, which 
quickly followed among the Iroquois, on the angles of vessels. 
Another kind had protuberances on the outside, produced by 
indentations within. Some of the projecting rims reach out very 
far. The decoration is often very beautiful, and I regret that I 
had i.ot seen some specimens before my bulletin on earthenware 
was issued. It is abundant in some places in fragments, but 
nearly perfect vessels sometimes occur. This trip resulted in 
another important discovery. Two kinds of bone harpoons are 
found in New York. One is usually large, and has one or more 
barbs on one side; these are found on the earlier historic Iroquois 
sites, and their age and nationality are thus on record. The other 
class embraces smaller harpoons, with barbs on both sides and 
sometimes pointed at both ends, and these have mostly been 
found at two fishing places, occupied by many visitors. There 
was nothing to show definitely their age or nationality. The 
presumption was that they were quite old. In Jefferson County 
I found them associated with fine pottery in two places, and one 
of these at least was unmixed, and probably the other. The 
other bone articles were like those of the Iroquois, and the pot- 
teiy seemed related to their earlier days. It is curious that while 
much of the pottery on these two sites was beautifully decorated, 
the pipes were mostly plain and rude. As one of these places 
was at the end of a short portage, the relics there may not have 
been unmixed. At the other, a barbed bone fish-hook was found, 
lacking the usual terminal knob, but having two notches on the 
shank. It is the first I have seen with this feature. 

The rarity of stone articles there, is striking. Five of us dug 
all day in one place, securing pottery and bone, and I found the 
single flint arrow then obtained, a surface find at that, through 
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the result of previous digging. On another day, we did not 
obtain one. In quite extensive collections the same paucity 
appears, though I heard of many picked up from time to time. 
I remember but a single broken perforator of stone, in several 
days' examination of collections, and not a local scraper. In a 
minor degree, this is somewhat characteristic of Iroquois sites 
also. I have never seen a flint drill or scraper which came from 
an unmixed Iroquois village site, and arrows are small and very 
few. I am inclined to think they used the blunt wooden arrow 
a good deal, as they do yet, and that many arrows were tipped 
with bone. Certainly they lost but few stone arrow heads about 
their houses. 

While in Buffalo last spring, my attention was called to some 
rare serrated scrapers from an Iroquois village site. They were 
never found in fireplaces there, but in refuse heaps down the edge 
of the bank, and seemed the result of a previous occupation, go- 
ing into the general dump In another case, some were found 
Associated with pottery on a small camp, but pottery is not an 
invariable test of Iroquois occupation in New York. Its absence 
would indicate another people; its presence might prove little. 

I was gratified to find in every Jefferson County collection 
some of the double-edged, arrow- form slate knives. They had 
attracted little attention, but tended to confirm my ideas on their 
northeastern and, possibly, Eskimo origin. Some of the half- 
circular women's knives may also be seen. One southern shell 
appeared, perforated and partly polished. Shells of Unto com- 
planatus showed one source of food. This species was the most 
used by the Iroquois. Two pharyngeals of the drum fish I have 
seen in Jefferson County, with the paved teeth of that genus. 
One buffalo tooth met my eye. Farther south, at Oneida Lake, 
was a large implement made from a walrus tusk, and another 
broken and unworked. Worked bear's teeth are not rare, per- 
forated or grooved for suspension, or cut sharply and smoothly 
across. One was cut half way and worked into a sharp point. 
The teeth of other animals are frequent, and the beaver's tooth 
is sometimes made into a tool. 

Quite curious are the bone combs, most of which are of the 
distinctly historic period, and all may have originated from a 
knowledge of those used by the Europeans, as the barbed fish- 
hooks probably did. Combs are usually symmetrical : two birds, 
two men, two serpents, in various positions, but sometimes 
groups are arranged without regard to symmetry. Bone carving 
is sometimes very neat, but most articles of bone are quite plain. 
There is a very great variety of these, delicate or coarse, large 
cr small. The slender bone needles are almost always broken at 
the perforation, though a few have escaped. They will have an 
important chronological use. 

I mentioned silver articles, which are recent of course. They 
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were used but little until about the end of the 17th century, 
bronze having been the earlier fashion. Silver ornaments are 
fast disappearing, and the New York State Museum is to be con- 
gratulated on having secured so many through Mrs. Converse. 
These comprise beautiful head bands, bracelets, ear-rings, and 
brooches. I have a large number, collected during the last 
twenty years, and smile complacently at my double-armed crosses 
when I read about their great antiquity. Mine were worn by 
Indians whom I have known, and were bought from them. The 
ear-rings are often very beautiful, and the brooches are in great 
variety. Masonic emblems, stars, disks, double hearts and lyres, 
crowns, and birds' heads are among these. They were worn 
merely as ornaments, without regard to the design. Originating 
with Europeans the trade was afterwards taken up by the Indians, 
and there was a silversmith on every New York reservation. I 
have seeri a complete kit of tools and patterns used by them. 
In my younger days the Iroquois wore these silver ornaments 
profusely. Now they are hard to procure. Of late some of the 
simpler patterns have been revived for use by our own people, 
and I often see designs in silver not long since confined to our 
Indians. 

Articles of striped slate are quite frequent on both sides of 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, perhaps more so than in any part 
of the land. There is scarcely an article of this kind in Ohio, 
which cannot be duplicated in New York or Canada, so that par- 
ticular kinds need not be described. While stone tubes are often 
found of this material, another New York tube is rarer. Mr. 
Schoolcraft first reported the long stone tubes with a small ori- 
fice at one end. These were from Grave Creek. Prof. G. A. 
Perkins next found them on the east shore of Lake Champlain. 
The third instance was that of Mr. S. L Frey, of Palatine Bridge, 
and the fourth came to- my notice at Otisco Lake, N. Y. They 
are of quite a different character from the shorter ones. 

There is an encouraging outlook for a good collection of 
articles of native copper. Many have been destroyed, or have 
betn taken away, but I have records and figures of many of these, 
and a goodly number remain. Indeed fine forms are continually 
turning up, until most known varieties are already well repre- 
sented here. The largest I have known weighed 5*^ pounds, 
and I can any day see one of more than half that weight. There 
are later copper articles, or more strictly brass or bronze, belong- 
ing to the Colonial period, some of which are of much interest. 
Triangular arrows, fish-hooks, and ornaments are among these, 
and they are frequent on recent sites. To recent sites also belong 
all the small council wampum, and, in fact, most articles of shell, 
though a very few are earlier. The definite age which can be 
assigned to many Iroquois villages and forts has become 
a valuable factor in dcterming the precise period in which 
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some of the articles were made and when they were used. 

In no one thing can the New York State Museum pride 
itself more than on its valuable collection of wampum belts. 
When Mr. Holmes wrote his valuable paper on aboriginal shell 
art, he lamented the fact that wampum belts appeared in none 
of the great collections of the land. In 1898, the Iroquois 
voluntarily deposited their few remaining belts in the New 
York State Museum,* and it has been enriched by others. 
There is not much strung wampum, but I have an ample sup- 
ply of this, sufficient to carry on any modern council, and am 
still more fortunate in knowing how to use it. I expect soon 
to attend an Iroquois condolence or mourning council, all of 
whose ceremonies are connected with wampum. These I have 
seen before, but my opportunities will be greater now. It is 
proper to say that no one has done more than Mrs. Harriet 
Maxwell Converse to secure these belts, and some would never 
have been obtained, but for her efforts. To her is mainly due 
the large collection of wooden masks, as well. She has thrown 
herself heartily into the work with excellent results. 

Could one person's time be given entirely to this for a 
limited period even, a vast deal more could be accomplished. 
It already involves some travel and a gr-at deal of correspond- 
ence, but the active workers are not all known, still less united 
in a common work. These should be reached. On the other 
hand, many are now working intelligently and towards a com- 
mon end. The wide circulation of the bulletins does some- 
thing towards this; we can anticipate a great deal more when 
the State provides a place for the care and study of these 
treasures of the past. 



THE CLIFF DWELLERS AND THE WILD TRIBES. 

BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. I). 

We now turn to consider the relation of the Cliff Dwellers 
and the Pueblos to the wild tribes. There are several questions 
which arise at the outset. They are as follows: First, Can we 
say that any of the wild tribes of to-day are actually survivors 
of the Cliff Dwellers? Second, if not, can they be shown to belong 
to another stock, and one always antagonistic to the Pueblo tribe?-? 
Third, if they belong to the same stock, how do we account for 
the great change in the religious customs, mythology, symbolism, 
art, architecture, tribal organization, and government? 

These questions are important on account of their bearing 
upon the science of sociology, and their answer will furnish 
a basis for new theories as to the beginnings of society and the 
origin of customs and habits which have come down to historic 
times. That there is an intimate relation between the savage and 
his environment will not be disputed. Nature enters into c.nd 
becomes part of the life of a savage, to an extent which we can 
hardly conceive. A change of physical environment does not 
produce an immediate change in the man, or in his arts, but in 
time, such must inevitably result 

it is a favorite theory with some of the recent explorers, that 
the Pueblos sprang from nomadic tribes which drifted into the 
country, fell into their mode of life, and adopted their singular 
style of architecture, solely as a result of environment, and in proof 
of this, the following arguments are used : First, that the whole 
pueblo country is covered with remains of single rooms and 
groups of rooms, put up to meet some immediate necessity, and 
all kinds of structures which show the transition from the single 
rooms to the large pueblo with its aggregation of many rooms, 
the single room being the unit of pueblo construction. Second, 
that the presence of circular chambers, called est u fas, in the 
groups of rectangular rooms, which in their construction still 
retain some of the verv elements which are found in the rude 
huts which are still occupied by the wild tribes. It is owing to 
their religious connection that the form has been preserved 
to-day, carrying with it the record of the time when the people 
lived in round chambers or huts. This is the argument used by 
Mr. F. H. Cushing, who maintains that the columns, or piers, in 
the estufas are but the survivals of the posts which support the 
roof and sides of the wooden hut, or hogan, which are still 
common and are shown in the cut on the next page. Third, the 
local origin of pueblo architecture is favored by the fact that 
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stone, as material, is everywhere present, while wood is very 
scarce, in the pueblo territory, and is actually easier to build into 
structures than wood. A long period of time must have elapsed 
between the erection of the first rude huts and the building of 
the many storied pueblos, but we can imagine that the presence 
of hostile tribes would drive the people together and force them 
to build their houses in the shape of a fortress. Moreover, the 
necessity of digging irrigating ditches and keeping them in 
repair would favor the continuance of the pueblo life, even after 
the hostility had ceased. 

Now, this positition of the explorers who have studied 
the pueblos certainly deserves consideration, and perhaps will be 
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accepted by many readeis; but there are certain facts which need 
to be recounted before a final conclusion shall be reached, and to 
these points we shall call attention. 

I. It is a fact that there is a very great difference between 
ihe location and social condition of the wild tribes and the Pueblos, 
and that this difference existed at the very outset of history. 

We learn from the Spanish historians that nearly all these 
tribes were here at the time of the discovery, and were following 
the same kind of life, very little change having occurred in them 
in the three hundred years which have passed. The location of 
these tribes can be learned from the study of the linguistic map 
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prepared by Major J. W. Powell.* They came into this region at 
an unknown date, and have followed the same mode of life 
which they do to-day, namely that of nomads and hunters. 
Each of these tribes has its own habitat, though they frequently 
wander beyond its limits, and carry on a warfare with other 
tribes. 

The Navajos were on their reservation, which was situated 
on the San Juan at the point where the four territories — Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah and Arizona — unite, the reservation taking 
a part from each of these territories. The Utes are in the 
neighborhood of the Navajos, but situated a little to the west of 
them. The Apaches are a very fierce and warlike people, who 
do not seem to have had any fixed habitation, but roamed over 
the entire region ; sometimes on the Rio Grande ; sometimes on 
the Rio Gila, 
and again 
dwelt on the 
rivers in 
Texas. The 
Comanches 
were and still 
are situated 
at the south- 
east of the 
Apaches. The 
Mojaves are 
in the same 
region. The 
Shoshones 
belong to a 
stock which 

now covers the whole of Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, Colorado, 
and Texas, but have never penetrated the Pueblo region. 
The Yumas are California Indians, who dwelt on the 
borders of the Pueblo territory, but rarely entered it. All 
of these tribes were hunters and, with the exception of the 
Pimas, were never agriculturalists. They show in their 
social condition, as well as in their habit and mode of life, that 

•Major Po»ell layi rliat nearly Ihe entire moimtainou. part of Colorado wu held by the 
Ulet. Tie. eastern pan beii> e held l.v [he Ar.p.hoeh; >ouiheasieni nartfcf the Cheyenne i and 
ine Kiowa* The Comanches extend* 3 farther ea.l inloTeia. lie say, of ibe Shoshone* ih..i 

California '"' the "vic'f.'^'lhj A*K»[i?cMi' , WM V thi most" ^orlberty" rib*', "ihev oceupi'eVl 

ern aouThern, and Ran or Pacific. The iouthem (roup include* the Navajos, (he Apache-. 
andthe Lipnns. Thev number ahom n.fci.,. The N 4 > ajo*. since ino.n to DtMory. hare nccn- 
■4ed (he country on the San Juan Kivn in northern New Hevico, Arizona. Colorado, and I'lah 
Of (he Yumas, the great body of rhe , . - ■ :, lied the peninsula ol Lowe. 
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Hi in., a II i. [.;,(>. I \ I.-;;, j " This map was designed tn ihow the 
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they had an entirely different ongi.i from the Pueblos, and that 
their hntory was in the greatest contrast. Their languages con- 
firm this conclusion. The languages of the Pueblos are said by 
Mr. A. S. Gatschet to be very similar, and, in fact, dialectic v 
lions ol the same stamp, which sprung from a mother language, 
but differed largely from the language of the nomadic and 
hunter tribes. Mr. Gatschet divided the language of the 
Pueblos into four families. The first included the inhabitants of 
lsleta, Tewas, Jemez, Pecos, Taos, and Santa Clara, called the 
Tehua; the second language is spoken in the villages of Acoma, 
Laguna, and Santa Domingo; the third, the Zuni language, 
which was confined to the Zuni villages, and the fourth, the 
Moqui language, spoken in six villages in Arizona. The isolated 
geographical location of the inhabited mesas, which were sur- 




rounded by the deserts on three sides, and drained by the varioui 
streams which arose in the mountains to the north, served to 
keep the Pueblos apart for a long time, and left the people free 
to develop their institutions and social life uninterrupted. 

Here, npnn the Rio Grande and upon the Colorado and its 
brandies, with the mountains to the north, and the deserts to the 
south and east, they followed their peculiar mode of life, and 
continued tn develop the resources of the country, struggling 
with the difficulties of the climate and soil, until they conquered, 
having learned the secrets of success by their own experience. 
They wrested from nature a living, and grew into a grade of 
civilization, which has never been equaled by any wild tribe. 
The momentous problem as to the countries which were the 
former seats of the Pueblo tribes before they settled here, cannot 
be solved from purely linguistic data, as even archaeology and 
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ethnology fail to furnish sufficient evidence. Ethnology refuses 
to remove the veil which envelops the mystery. Affinities have 
been claimed with the Aztecs and Central American tongues, but 
are too scanty to prove common origin. The wild tribes which 
have been described differ so much from them, both in language 
and in customs and habits, that they are acknowledged to be 
derived from entirely different stock. It is easier to trace the 
identity of Pueblos with the Cliff-Dwellers, than that of either 
of these with the wild tribes, for the contrasts appear as soon as 
we begin to study the language and customs. Proximity oi 
territory is certainly not sufficient to prove identity of origin. 
The Apaches, Comanches, and the Ures still dwell in the region 
which has been considered the habitat of the Pueblos. The 
Navajos live in the very midst of the cliffdwellings, but they do 




not claim that either they or their ancestors ever built these 
dwellings, though the Utes have a few traditions as to the 
abandonment of the cliff dwellings, and to the course which 
the people took when they migrated to the southward. 

The over placement of the two races, which was recognized 
by the early explorers, seems to have continued up to the present 
day, but has only served to obscure the former condition and 
threatened to blot out the history of the Cliff-Dwellers altogether. 
The conviction, however, seems to bt growing that there were 
two great races — ine earlier, and the other later; one from the 
north, and the other from the south. The two met here, like 
the great heaving tides from the ocean of living beings, which 
throbbed with the pulsations which would not cease, and heaved 
to and fro, forever beating against the shores. The earth, like a 
sleeping giant, remained passive, while the strokes of nature and 
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Every little figure which they wove into their garments was a 
symbol. Their sashes, their kilts, their scarfs and necklaces, 
their greaves, their bracelets, wands, baskets, and bags, their 
headgear and every article which they wore was symbolic. 
The motions of the dancers, the steps and attitudes which they 
took, even the grotesque and accidental ways in which they 
acted out their thoughts and beliefs were significant. The pour- 
ing of water on processions as they passed, arid the tricks which 
they played on one another, were burlesque symbols. 

Soine of the wild tribes had symbols and .ornaments which 
were similar to those of the Pueblos The Navajos were especi- 
ally successful in making sand paintings, and were able to give 
a significance to every part. They had a mythology of their 
own, which is very beautiful. The Navajos have many myths 
which show an inherent nobility, and seem to have caught some 
inspiration from the mountains. 

It will be acknowledged that some of the wild tribes are 
skilltul in weaving and pottery. There are no better blankets 
than those which are woven by the Navajos. The Tarahumaris, 
who have been oppressed, and may be regarded as the most im- 
poverished of any of ihe tribes of the south, are especially skillful in 
weaving belts. They use a very primitive loom, which can be 
transported from place to place. In weaving, they generally 
resort to the shade of some tree, and spend the time in trimming 
the belts with gay colors and various patterns. The following is 
the description of this people given by Mr. Lumholtz; 

The Tarahumaris are intelligent and industrious. They plant com 
upon the crests of the Barrancas in March, and when the rain begins in 
June they descend into the canyon, to plant corn there. They harvest first 
upon the high tidges, afterwards in the Canyons. They cultivate corn, 
beans, potatoes, lohacco. and pepper 

Dancing, with the Tarahumaris. is a work to secure rain and good crops. 
There are fouror five kindsof dances practiced, Thev imitate the morions 
of animals. and the songs implore the animals help. They look upon plants 
as individuals to he treated with the utmost respect, in fact, as demigods, 
to whom sacrifice must be offered. This plant worship is peculiar to them, 
though animal worship, rain worship, and the snake dance are common 
among the Pueblos farther north, as we have seen, 

The women are clever in weaving blankets, gitilles, and clothing on 
primitive looms; but their pottery is exceedingly (unit, and its decoration 
ta infantile, as contrasted with the Cliff-Dwellers work. The people are 
utterly devoid of the architectural gift which resulted in the rcmarkahle 
rock structures of the early Cliff- Dwellers.* 

This is also true with the Queres, and exemplified in ihe 
plainest manner through their symbolism The symbols of the 
Queres are the same as those of the Zunis. The forked line not 
only indicates lightning, but also the serpent with the forked 
tongue. The water has several symbols, according to the form 
in which it appears. As cloudy vapoi, it assumes the form of a 
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double staircase, imitating the cumulus clouds which rise from 
the earth to the sky; or a group of arches, emitting rain streaks 
and lightning darts. As streams, or water, resting or (lowing on 
the surface, are represented by the snake, the snake with horns 
and without the rattle; so the rains, hy the water serpent, 
distinct from Shrug, the rattlesnake. The Tzitz Shrug is the 
spirit of the watery element, the horn is its head-dress or symbol 
of spiritual power. The entire symbolism of the Queres is 
derived very plainly from natural phenomena. The spiral, 
double or single, in curves or angular lines, stands for the whirl- 
wind ; the cross, for the stars in general, an J the white cross and 
the red cross, for the morning and evening stars, respectively; 
the tracks of the pheasant (called road- runners), arranged in a 
circle, form a magic ring around the object or person they sur- 
round ; here, as well as at Zuni, certain animals symbolize certain 
regions or cardinal points. There are local shades in their sym- 
bolism that constitute differences: thus the colors attributed to 
the six sacramental regions by the Queres, are not the same as 
those attributed by the Tehuas or the Zunis. 

The pictography of the wild tribes did not equal that of the 
Pueblos, and contained no such symbolism ; nor were there such 
deposits in the graves, as are found near the pueblos. Dr. J. 
Waller Fewkes has recently made discoveries which illustrate 
this point. These discoveries were made at Hamolabi, one of 
the ancient Tusayan villages. The following is his description: 

The great collet-lions of prehistoric objects which were taken at 
Hamolabi, came from the necropolis, or burial place, which is most 
wonderful in its revelation of the character of ancient life. The 
cemeteries were situated just outside of the town, only a few feet from the 
outer wall. Almost every grave was indicated by a fiat stone slab," which 
stood upright or fay al>ove a skeleton. Some of these stones were per- 
forated with round, oval, or square holes. The habit ot placing mortuary 
votive offerings seems to have been almost universal, for almost every grave 
excavated contained one or oiore objects of pottery, stone implements, cere- 
monial paraphernalia: valuable ornaments were left on the bodies of the 
dead. The large number of vessels belonged "o the red and black, and 
black and white varieties,! identical with those said to be characteristic of 
the Cliff- Dwellers, showing that the ancient Pueblo villages made the same 
kind of pottery, and adorned it in the same way. 

The pictograpbic decorations of Hamolabi pottery, which can be 
identified, are few in number. The figures of birds predominate; in one 
instance was a figure of a spider in a food basin, it h\d the four pairs of legs, 
globular body, and prominent mandibles; on the outer rim of the bowl was 
a figure of the sun, similar to that made on the Moors of the sacred rooms, 
or kivas. Id the celebration of ceremonies. In modern mythology, the 
spider woman is associated with the sun. She is an earth goddess, the bride 
of the sun, and the mother of the twin war gods. The symbol of the sun 
is depicted on the pottery; also, on the altar screens of the "palulakonti " 
or serpent sun ceremony. 
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arranged. The little gardens were neatly laid out. The walls of the ter- 
races are kepi in good condition and preservation. The stone and earth 
for their construction they carry in blankets upon their shoulders from the 
valley below. 

The most remarkable specimens of terraced hills are those 
in the Sierra Madre in Mexico. The following is the description 
given by Mr. Lumholtz: 

This Sierra Madre region is very nth in remains of a long-ago-vanished 
race of people, of whom history as yet knows nuthing. Deserted pueblos, 
containing square stone houses, are frequently met with. They are gener- 
ally found on top of the hi Us and mountains, and are sometimes surrounded 
by fortifications in the shape of stone walls. Isolated houses, made of stone 
and clay, and plastered, so that they look white at a distance, are also found, 
and the Mexicans call them Casas Blancas. 

The most interesting remains are, however, in the caves, which contain 
groups of houses, sometimes three stories high. Trincheras, or stone ter- 
races, are built across nearly every little valley— ten to twenty in number in 
some of them— evidently for agricultural purposes. On very steep moun- 
tain sides, these terraces were astmiishing structures, fifteen, and even 
twenty, feet high, and of great solid stones, in the cyclopean stvle of ma- 

The defensive architecture of the Pueblos is a most distinctive 
and prominent feature. This, some of the recent explorers and 
those who are connected with the Ethnological Bureau, have 
minimized, and have maintained that there were no fortresses, 
but they are inconsistent with themselves. Mr. Mindeleff says: 

Fortresses, or other purely defensive structures, form a lype which is 
entirely unknown in the pueblo region. The reason is simple: military art, 
as a distinct art, was developed in a stage of culture higher than that 
attained by the ancient pueblo builders. It is true, that within the limits of 
the pueblo region, slructures are found which, from their character, and the 
character of their sites, have been loosely described as fortresses, their 
describe™ losing sight of the lact thiit the adaptability of these structures 
to defense is the result of nature, and not of art. Numerous examples are 
found where the building of a single short wall would double the defensive 
value of a site. but. in the experience of the writer, the ancient builders 
have seldom made even that slight addition to the natural advantages of 
Ihe site they occupied. 

The first desideratum in the minds of the old pueblo builders in choos- 
ing the location of their habitations, was nearness to some area of tillable 
land. This land was generally adjacent to the site of the village, and was 
almost invariably overlooked by it. In fact, this requirement was consid- 
ered of far more importance than adaptability to defense, for the latter was 
often sacrificed to Ihe former. These statements are true even of the 
so-called fortresses, of the cavate lodges, of the cliff ruins, and ot many of 
the large village ruins, scattered over the southwestern portion of the United 
States. Among the ancient pueblo builders there was no military art, or 
rather, the military art was in its infancy; purely defensive structures, such 
as fortresses, were unknown, and the idea of defense never reached any 
greater development than the selection of an easily defended site for a vil- 
lage, and seldom extended to the artificial improvement of the site. 

This is utterly in disagreement with the testimony of the 
Spanish explorers. The following i< the description given by 
Castaneda. He says: 
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Certain houses ate used as fortresses; they are higher than the others 
and set up above them, like towers, and there are embrasures and loop- 
holes in them for defending the roofs and different stories, because, like the 
other villages, they do not have streets, and the flat roots are all of a height 
and arc used in common. The 
roofs have to be reached first. 
and those upper houses are 
the means of defending them. 
It began 10 snow on us there, 
and the force took refuge 
under the wings of the vil- 
lage, which extend out like 
hnlcniiies, with wooden pillars 
beneath, because they gener- 
ally use ladders to go up to 
those balconies, since they do 
not have any doors below. 

The lollcuving is his 
description of Pecos, or 
Cicuye, the village which ■ 
the Comanches, (a wild 
tribe), had besieged.but had 
been unable to capture on 
account of its strength: 




Cicuye is a village of nearly li 
throughout that country. It is 
or yard in the middle, con- 
taining the estufas. The houses 
are all alike, four stories high. 
One can go over the top of the 
whole village without there 
being a street to hinder. 
There are corridors going al! 
around it at the first two 
stories, by which one can go 
around tbe whole village. 
These are like outside bal- 
conies, and they are unable to 
piotect themselves under 
ihese. The houses do not 
have doors below, but they use 
Udders, which can be lifted 
up like ^drawbridges, and so 
go up to the corridors, which 
are on the inside of the vil- 
lage. As the doors of the 
houses open on the corridor 
of that story, the corr;dor 
serves as a street. The houses 
that open on the plain are right 
back of those that 01 



," who are feared 






eof v 



1 il.,-, 



co through vhose behind them. 
The village is enclosed by a 
low wall of stone. There is a 
spring of water inside, which they 
village boast that no one has been abl< 
quer whatever villages they wish. 
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This quotation shows that the Pueblos were at this time beset 
by the wild tribes, and were obliged to dwell in fortified villages. 
The same is proved by the cliff dwellings farther north, especi- 
ally by those which have been recently discovered in Ruin 
Canon, and are described in Popular Science for April, 1899, by 
Mr. W. K. Moorehead. Cuts illustrating them have been kindly 
loaned us, and are furnished here. The following description is his : 

The canyon that contains the ruins does not average more than seventy 
feet in depth 1( is not very wide, yet a wilder place c;.n scarcely be 
imagined: gri.tt enn of tandstone jut nut on either side; masses of rock 
have tumbled into the gorge below; a dense growth of ;age bush coven 
the botton.; while the topmost ledges hang tor many yaids over the cliff, 
forming natural caves. The inhabitants took advantage of the maciessiblc 
nature of the gorge, and have built four kinds of structures; First, Urge 
lowers, with very thick walls, placed upon commanding positions; second, 
small pueblos, built so as to be protected by the towers; third, cave dwell- 
ngs or cave- villages, which consisted of one or more walls enclosing a 




natural cavern in the rock; fourlh, cave shelters or hollow castles, the 
boulders forming the inner walls and roof of the habitation; while circular 
ill on [he exposed side, thus making within the hollow two or 
irsembling caves. One of the boulders has the r 



three n 






The first r 

Twins," built ' 
t«gh. and nin 



"The 



tin in sight, is a large tower, or two t'.wers. nai 
n large, oblong, sandstone boulders. One (A) is si 

een tee' across; one side square, the other rounded. The 

rock upon which it stands is twentv-four feet high, and forty-eight feet in 
length. There are port-holes, three or four inches in diameter, on all sides, 
There are four rooms in the tower upon the ground floor The other imvcr (in 
is twenty -oat- feet in height, twi-ntv-one feet in diameter, and the walls 
fourteen inches in thickness; the rock upon which it stands is thirty-four 
feet in height, separated from the cliff by a fissure eight feet in width, it is 
divided into six rooms upon the ground floor. There are numerous port-hairs 
in the tower. Underneath the twin lowers was a cavern, fourteen feel in 
width and five feet high, in which were two small cave-dwellings. Stronger 
habitations could scarcelv have been constructed. There was but one en- 
trance to each room. The entrances to the lowers Ia and ajar; toward ihe 
canyon, and necessitated ihe use of small ladders, which the occupants ciuld 
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Ira* in, while the enemies would be obliged 10 scale the cliff. The rafters 
in all the towers are in the last stages of decay. The masonry is excellent, 
sandstone averaging 14x514 inches has been used in the ecu .si ruction. 

When one considers that all these ihnusands of blocks were hewn out 
by stone tools, fashioned into buildings by primitive masons, that arches, 
doorways, windows, and port-holes were accurately, neatly, and substanti- 
ally constructed, one must accord the builders a degree of architectural 
skill reached only in other lands by people who had tde use of metal. 

Hollow Boulder (C) stands in the valley at the junction of the upper can- 
vons. It is ihirry-nine feet long, and twenty feet high* Beneath the 
boulder is a hollow cave, which is walled and divided into two rooms. 
There are the ruins of a tower on top of it. A spuare tower (ft) stands 
upon the topmost ledge, where the canyon forks. The entrance laces the 
canyon. There are no windows, but twenty portholes in the walls. The 
entrance is three or four feet from the edge ol the canyon. It commands 
the unpnitected boulder, shrine, or dwelling below. The *«uare lower (g) 
is the tallest tower standing. It was built upon a boulder ten feet high, 







A MASHONGNAVI WOMAM. 

six'.een feet wide, and twenty feet lung. 
of which are now standing. There at 
number in the second, and very many i 
mands the plain above. The doorway 
the top. It was designed [or defenc 




It originally had four stones, three 
! no port-holes in the lower story, a 
1 the third. The fourth story com. 
5 T shaped. The lower i.ipers at 
Should the enemy succeed in elud- 
ing ihe Other towers, they would be unable 10 pass this in safety. It will 
be seen from the map that the ruins are all bunched together at the head 
of the canyon. It stems to have heen a preferred toot for dwellings, and, 
consequently, a very vital point to be defended. Here were two caves, 
marked k and } on the map. tower u splendidly commands both of these. 
One of these was 150 feet in length, and twenty feeet in height, and con- 
lained a large compartment dwelling of nine rooms, which covered an 
extent of about sixty feet in length, fourteen feet in height, and sixteen feet 
in depth. Upon the summit mesa, extending back from the edge ' 
B'M 1 pueblo in ruins, protected by two buildings 
port holes-t 



hich have numcruus 
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The dwellings l, m and n arc the most important ruins in the ei 
canyon, and show the best architectural skill. They are situated directly 
upon the edge of the cliff. One of these is circular toward the cast. There 
are port-holes pointing directly downward, so that a man standing at the 
base could be shot by tho^e above. Tower p is on the point where the 
canyon divides. It stands on a high boulder and commands an important 
position. Tower <> stands on a high boulder about half-way down the side 
of the canyon. R is a good-sized compartment house, having six rooms, 
two stories in height, on the edge of the cliff. Castle i; is a strong com- 
nartmeat house, built upon a huge boulder, separated from the cliff by a 
fissure thirty feet in width, and twenty-five feet deep.* 

The contest bitween the wild tribes and the Pueblos is also 
shown by the ruined hill top forts, on the Rio Verde. These 
have been described by Dt. J, W Fewkes, as follows: 

e abundant in ihe neighborhood of the Red 
Rocks. One of the 
best examples, is a 
fortification which 
crowns the summit 
of a mesa at Oak 
Creek. Here the 
whole top, which is 
level, is surrounded 
by a wall at its edge. 
The ascent is impos- 
sible, save at one 
point where the trail 
is defended by a cir- 
cular bastion. I be- 
lieve that these 
: furti- 



These fortified hill-tops a 




tie,] 



Llllr 



to the utncherias of 
Sonora, and those of 
the Sierra Madre 
and the Magdalena 
Valley. 

The defenses of 
this region are 
very interesting 
nn account of 

their proximity to 
the boulder sites, 
pueblos, bill top- 
forts, and other 
structures, and 
because they are 
situated outside of 
the region which 
was strictly Pueblo territory. A north and south line, running 
a little west of the Tusayan villages, would separate the inhabited 
pueblos — the most of which are still built after the fashion of a 
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fortress — from the ancient ruins on the Rio Verde. The hill- 
top-forts show that even this region was invaded by the wild 
tribes, and was abandoned because of their continued presence 

IV. The contrast between the Pueblos and the wild tribes is 
manifest not only in their works and relics, but especially in their 
dress and physical appearance. We shall, therefore, call atten- 
tion to them. 

The wild tribes remain in about the same condition that they 
were before the time of the Discovery, and are separated from 
the Pueblos by two or three periods of progress. Their clothing 
shows the difference between them. The wild tribes generally 
went nearly naked, but the Pueblos were thoroughly clothed, 
except when engaged in their religious ceremonies. 

Imitation is a faculty which is common with all Indian 
tribes, and there is no 
doubt that the wild tribes 
and Pueblos alike bor- 
rowed many customs and 
forms of art from those 
who were at a distance. 
Still the modern Pueblos 
have passed from the age 
of stone into the age of 
iron, without the use of 
copper or bronze; but 
the antiquated plough. 
the two-wheeled cart, the 
clumsy iron-ox, the im- 
perfect saw are now found 
among them. In place of 
the wojden stick, they 
use the hoe in planting. 
They also use the chisel 
and auger in place of the 
fire - drill. They raise 
wheat, barley, melons, 
apples, pears, peaches, 
and grapes; own cattle, 
sheep, domestic dogs and 
cats. They use wool for 
their garments, and use 

the old musket, powder aiaihe runners. 

and lead instead of the 

bow-and-arrow; but they are still in a state of transition from 
stone to metal. Their pottery is not as elaborate and as full of 
symbolism as centuries ago. It contains figures and ornaments, 
which are evidently borrowed from the white man, mingled with 
others which were inherited from their fathers. 
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The cuts show the contrast between the Indian tribes. In one 
group we have a Sioux warrior, a Navajo, and a Ute dressed in 
modern costumes, showing the effect of contact with the whites; 
but the spears and arrows show their original weapons. In 
another case, the Pueblo woman is dressed in modern costume, 
but she shows more taste and neatness of apparel. The usual 
custom or style of wearing the hair is shown in the picture of 
the girl. The picture of the Apache runners shows the form of 
the hunter Indian, as compared with the Pueblos. 

The wild tribes differed among themselves; but the Pueblos 
were everywhere the same. The Navajoes cultivated by irriga- 
tion and lived in log-cabins, while their cousins, the Apaches, 
moved to and fro, subsisting on the chase, and on murder and 
rapine. The Yumasin Central Chihuahua were village Indians; 
whereas those of New Mexico lived in a condition little belter 
than that ol the tribes of the Plain. On the other hand, the 
tribes on the Rio Grande irrigated their lands, while the tribes on 
the so called "Medano" — those who inhabited the village of 
Tabira and its neighboring settlements, who were strictly 
Pueblos — depended upon the annual precipitation for their 
crops, and upon tanks for their drinking water. 

Many of the Apaches dress in skins, or with a blanket around 
the waist, the remainder being left completely nude They paint 
their faces or bodies with lines of black and white, which are 
symbolic of the nature powers. They are tall and straight, 
usually with black eyes. Their hair is coarse and black. Their 
dances are such as were common in prehistoric times; they still 
continue the scalp dance, and occasionally the deer-dance, in 
which the performer wears a deer mask with its antlers and does 
the jumping and high-stepping, imitating the motions of the deer. 
Some of them live in caves, and scarcely plant or raise anything, 
but subsist mainly by hunting, They have a conception of 
the four cardinal points as mystic regions, and a folk lore which 
differs entirely from that of the Pueblos. Their burial customs 
differ. The dead body is neither burned nor entombed. It is 
enclosed by a rude hut or bower built of rubble or stone, the 
weapons placed beside the body. Pottery vessels are perforated 
or broken — "killed," as the saying is. Ornaments, trinkets, 
and plumes are added to the other articles that shall accompany 
the departed one to the happy hunting ground. 



NOTES ON THE INDIANS OF WASHINGTON. 

BY JAMES WICKERSHAM. 

The Washington State Philological Society is devoted to 
the study of languages: the department of American languages 
was organized for the purpose of procuring vocabularies, study- 
ing the structure, and thus to some extent preserving the native 
languages of the State. Printed schedules will be furnished to 
those students who will aid in gathering this material; the 
schedules will belong to the society; the vocabularies will be 
studied, compared, printed, and thus preserved, to the end that 
these rapidly disappearing tongues may not be lost. 

It is well at the beginning that the members of this depart- 
ment to know who these nations were and what region they occu- 
pied; we may more satisfactorily do our work of recording and 
preserving the dialects, if we know something of their location 
and history. We will feel more at ease if we are introduced 
to some of the explorers, travelers, and philologists, who have 
heretofore visited the tribes; and we will be more careful of 
our work, if we examine the very respectable labors of those 
who have preceded us in the field which we are organized to 
explore. The first requisite for the successful completion of a 
task of this kind, is to acquire a fair idea of its scope and 
character. What nations are we to study? Where do they 
reside? What were their names and history? What languages 
did they speak, and to what distant tongues were they allied? 
What philologists have examined their languages, and where 
may we find standard guides in our labors? A general view of 
the whole subject embracing these points will certainly aid us 
in gathering and preserving the Indian languages of our State 
without wandering too far away from the paths followed by 
those Americanists who have gone this way before us. We 
take this view, not that we must blindly follow their trails, but 
that we may recognize them when found, and may not unwisely 
lead off into the wilderness. 

The earliest Spanish, English, and American explorers did 
no more than mention the existence of the native tribes along 
the sea coasts of our State, without giving us any information 
touching either their names or languages. Our first authentic 
information comes from the journals of Lewis and Clark, who 
wintered in 1805-6 at the mouth of the Columbia River. They 
came into the State from the east, and thence down the great 
river to its mouth, visiting and becoming somewhat acquainted 
with all the tribes of the State, except those on Puget Sound 
and northward. They noted the use of different languages, 
and located and gave name to most of the tribes who lived on 
or were known along the Columbia River. While they printed 
no vocabularies in their journals, they gave us a very interest- 
ing description of the manners and customs of the tribes and 
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the first known census. Including the Nez Perces tribes, they 
calculated that there were 30,000 Indians east of the Cascades, 
and more than 8,000 along the north bank of the Columbia, 
west of the mountains, up to and including the Cowlitz, 
Chehalis, and Quinault. They made no mention of the Puget 
Sound tribes. The first official attempt to obtain the Indian 
population of the tribes occupying the present limits of our 
State was made in 1849, by Governor Joseph Lane, based 
probably upon the prior Hudson Bay census of 1845, anc * found 
in detail in the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for 1850. In both nomenclature and population, the report of 
Governor Lane differs from that of 1806. Many of the old 
Lewis and Clark tribal names at the mouth of the Columbia 
are found in the report of 1849; m the interior and on the upper 
Columbia, however, there was an entire renaming of the tribes. 
Instead of 30,000 souls, too, according to the Lewis and Clark 
census, east of the Cascade Mountains, the Lane report num- 
bers but about 12,000; the report of 1806 showed more than 
8,000 in one half of western Washington, while that of 1849 
gives but 7,000 in all the region. By the Lewis and Clark 
count, in 1806 there were 50,000 Indians in the present limits of 
our State; in 1849 there were but 19,000; while the census of 
1890 shows but 11,181. 

One of the most interesting philological items in the North- 
west, is the existence and growth of the Chinook jargon. It is 
a trade language, which seems to have grown up with the con- 
tact between the English and American traders and the Indian 
tribes. While it is called Chinook, yet it must not be con- 
founded with the Indian language of the same name, for they 
are entirely distinct and separate types of speech. The Chinook 
jargon is formed out of words borrowed from the Nootkan and 
Chinook Indian tongues, and from the Canadian-French and 
English. Its existence was noticed as early as the Lewis and 
Clark expedition in 1805, and Hale, the eminent philologist of 
the Wilkes exploring expedition in 1841, prepared a list of the 
jargon words. Of these eighteen were of Nootkan origin, 
forty-one were English, thirty-four were French, one hundred 
and eleven were Chinook Indian, while the rest were of 
unknown origin. In 1863, George Gibbs published his " Diction- 
ary of the Chinook Jargon," containing about five hundred 
words. Since the publication of Hale the list of words had 
doubled, necessity had increased the jargon vocabulary to one 
hundred and twenty Chinook words, the Nootkan to twenty- 
four, the English to sixty-seven, the French had more than 
doubled; while a large number of new words had crept in from 
other native tribes. To-day, this jargon is rpoken by every 
Indian within the state of Washington, and is, within that 
boundary, a universal language to the native tribes. Rev. M. 
Eells, long a missionary among the Indians, finds himself able 
to preach to a congregation of natives, composed of many 
tribes unable to converse in their mother tongue, all of whom 
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however, can understand his Chinook jargon sermons, and all 
join in singing the same jargon hymns, although, otherwise 
they are unable to converse. 

Seven separate stock languages were originally spoken 
within the present limits of the state of Washington, viz.: (1) 
The Wakashan, spoken by the Makah bands at Cape Flattery. 
Formerly there were seven or eight villages of these people at 
Neah Bay, Cape Flattery, and Cape Osette; they are now con- 
gregated at Neah Bay, Waatch, and Osette; they spoke a lan- 
guage closely related to that used on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island, and came from that quarter. (2) The Salishan, 
is the most widely spoken stock of the State, extending from 
the Caeur d'Alene and Spokane on east, to the Quinault and 
Quillayute on the west; it was spoken by the Clallams and 
Lummi on the north, and the Chehalis and Cowlitz on the 
south; it was the language of the Puget Sound tribes. (3) The 
Chinookan was spoken at the mouth of the Columbia River 
and on Shoal- water Bay; it was one of the first coast languages 
known to the early explorers and fur-traders, and became the 
base of the trade jargon; the Chinooks flattened the forehead, 
and that tribe was the center of that custom. (4) The Shahap- 
tian was the language of the Nez Perce, the Palouse, the 
Klickitat, and the Yakima; upon the appearance of the white 
man, it was fast moving southward, and had already reached 
the headwaters of the Multwomah. (5) The Waiilatpu in- 
cluded the Cayuse tribe near Walla Walla, and a small but now 
extinct tribe in Oregon. (6) The Chimakuan stock takes its 
name from the subtribe which lived on the Quimper peninsula, 
south of Port Townsend. The Quillayutes lived on the Pacific 
beach at La Push, at the mouth of the Quallayute River, and 
the Hoh subtribe at the mouth of the Hoh River, belongs to 
this stock. There are but few Quillayutes and Hoh left, and 
yet fewer of the original Chimakum; the latter maybe sought 
for in the Chimakuan valley, south of Port Townsend, or 
around the Indian camps at Port Ludlow or Port Gamble. 
This stock and the subtribe Kwalioqua of the Athapascan, 
deserve most prompt and careful study, for the present genera- 
tion is their last. (7) The Athapascan, spoken by a small tribe 
on the Boisfort and Pe-ell prairies on the headwaters of the 
Chehalis and Willopah Rivers. This tribe has greatly interested 
me, for the stock from which it sprang is spread throughout the 
Yukon valley, and reaches from the Arctic Ocean to Mexico; 
from the Pacific to Hudson Bay. The Umpquas of Oregon, 
the Navajos, and the dreaded Apaches of Arizona and Mexico 
belong to it. The presence of this offshoot in our territory 
was first noticed by Horatio Hale, the philologist of the Wilkes 
expedition in 1841, who gave to the tribe the name Kwalioqua; 
he noted its affinity with the language spoken by the Klat- 
skania, who resided on Wapatoo Island, on the south side of 
the Columbia River. Hale gave a short vocabulary of the 
Klatskania, but I do not find a specimen of the Kwalioqua. 
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In 1855, however, George Gibbs wrote about two hundred 
words of the Kwalioqua, which, under the name of Willopah, 
seems to be the only vocabulary now existing of this dialect. 
Two or three years ago, Major Powell, chief of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, sent me a copy of this vocabulary, and I instituted 
inquiry for any one who could speak it. George Leschi, who 
is probably the most competent Indian linguist in this State, 
informed me that one Yuckton, near the Chehalis reservation, 
could speak it, and we visited this old man this spring. After 
an explanation we were surprised and delighted to find not only 
that he could talk it, but that he and his father, Skoo-koo-mah, 
were the persons from whom Gibbs obtained his vocabulary in 
1 85 5. With a copy of Gibbs' vocabulary in my hand, I soon 
proved to my satisfaction that this old man was the identical 
person he pretended to be, for he gave me the same words, and 
failed to remember those lacking in the Gibbs' manuscript. I 
found three persons (and there are no more) who can speak 
the Kwalioqua, while I found but one who talked the Klats- 
kania dialect. No pains ought to be spared to preserve the 
Kwalioqua, and as much information as possible concerning 
the tribe. 

Upon my suggestion, Prof. Harlan I. Smith, acting for the 
American Museum of Natural History of New York, has 
already cast the features of old Yuckton, the last man of the 
Kwalioqua, of whom Hale says, "they are bold, hardy, wild, 
and savage." Gibbs was informed by an old Indian that the 
Klatskania, " formerly owned the prairies on the Tsihalis at the 
mouth of the Skukumchuck (where Centralia and Rochester 
now stand), but, on the failure of game, left the country, 
crossed the Columbia River and occupied the mountains to the 
south." From the circumstantial account of this migration 
given by both old Yuckton and the Klatskania woman, I am 
inclined to credit the assertion and look upon these people as 
offshoots of the Athapascan tribes on the upper Frazer River. 
Maria, the Klatskania, informs me, also, that her people inter- 
married with the Umpquas of Oregon, who also belonged to 
the Athapascan stock. 

Generally, the Indian has no " r " sound in his language; the 
Kwalioqua, on the contrary, sounds it plainly. I was surprised 
at this fact, but an examination of the Gibbs* vocabulary dis- 
closed that there could be no mistake about its presence as 
plainly as in the English. 

From information gathered by Gallatin and Hale, Tolmie 
and Gibbs, by Kells and Boaz, and by other students, Major 
Powell has prepared and published in the Seventh Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology a linguistic map, showing 
the areas covered by the seven stock languages of Washington. 
The following list shows the stock to which each tribe in the 
State is at present assigned, and also suggests where persons 
speaking each tribal dialect may be found. It is offered as an 
aid to students, who may desire to find material for study: 
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TRIBE. 



STOCK. 



WHERE FOUND. 



Cathlamet, 

Calispel, 
Cayuse, 

Chehalis, 

Chimakum, 

Clallam, 

Classet, 
Clatsop, 

Cceur d'Alene or Skits- 
wish, 
Colvillc, 
Cowlitz, 
Dwamish, 

Etakmur, 

Georgetown, 
Gig Harbor, 
Grays. Harbor, 
Hoh, 

Hoquiam, 

* 

Humtulips, 

Kalispelm, 

Kamiltpah, 

Kinikane (Okanagan), 

Klasset, 

Klickitat, 

Klinquit, 

Kowwassaye, 

Kwalbioqua, 

Lake (Okanagan), 
Lummi, 

Makah, 
Methow, 

Montesano, 

Moses Band, 

Muckleshoot, 

Mud Bay, 

Nespelum, 

Nez Perce, 

Nooksack, 

Nusqually, 

Ochechole, 

Okanagan, 

Osette, 

Owailopah (Willopah), 



Chinookan, 

Salishan. 
Waiilatpuan, 

Salisbam, 

Chimakuan, 

Salishan, 

Wakashan, 

Chinhookan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 
Salishan, 
Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 
Salishan, 
Salishr n, 
Chimakuan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Shahaptian, 

Salishan, 

Wakashan, 

Shahaptian, 

Shahaptian, 

Salishan, 

Athapascan, 

Salishan, 
Salishan, 

Wakasham, 
Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan. 

Shahaptian, 

Salishan, 

Salishan. 

Shahaptian, 

Shahaptian, 

Wakashan, 

Athapascan, 



Columbia River, Bay Center, Shoal- 
water Bay. 

Colville Reservation, 

Yakima, Grand Ronde and Umatilla 
Reservations. 

Chehalis, Puyallup or Nisqually 
Reservations. 

Chimakum Valley, Port Ludlow, 
Quillayute, Port Gamble, and 
Hoh River. 

Skokomish or Snohomish Reserva- 
tion, Port Townsend. 

Neah Bay. 

Bay Center, Shoal water Bay. 

Colville Reservation, Cceur d'Alene 
Lake, and Spokane. 

Colville Reservation. 

Toledo, Cowlitz, and Nisqually Res. 

Black River, Port Madison, and 
Tulalip Reservation. 

Lummi, Port Madison, Snohomish, 
and Tulalip. 

Shoal water Bay. 

Nisqually arfd Puyallup Reserv'ns. 

Quinault, Chehalis, Puyallup Res. 

Mouth of Hoh River, and Quilla- 
yute Reservation. 

Grays Harbor, Puyallup, and Cheh- 
alis Reservations. 

Grays Haibor, Puyallup, or Cheh- 
alis Reservation. 

Colville Reservation. 

Yakima Reservation 

Colville Reservation. 

Neah Bay. 

Yakima, Puyallup, and Upper 
Cowlitz River. 

Yakima Reservation. 

Yakima Reservation. 

Near Rochester, Thurston Co.; Nis- 
qually Reservation. 

Colville Reservation. 

Lummi Island, Snohomish, and 
Whatcom, 

Neah Bay and Osette. 

Colville and Yakima Reservation, 
Columbia River. 

Chehalis and Puyallup Reservation. 

Colville Reservation. 

Muckleshoot and Puyallup Res? 

Mud Bay, near Olympia. 

Colville Reservation. 

Nez Perce and YakimaReservation. 

Lummi, Nooksack River. 

Nusqually, Chehalis, Puyallup Res 

Yakima Reservation. 

Colville Reservation. 

Cape Osette, Neah Bay. 

Near Rochester, Thurston Co.; Nis 
qually Reservation, Bay Center. 
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TRIBE. 



STOCK. 



WHERE FOUND. 



Oybut, 

Pa louse, 
Pantese, 
Pend d'Oreille, 
Pisquose, 
Puyallup, 
Queets (Quaitso), 

Quillay.ute, 

(juinault, 

Sans Poil, 

Satsop, 

Seapcah, 

Shyik, 

Skagit, 

Skin pah, 

Skitsvvish ( Cauir 

d'Alem), 
Sklallam (Clallam), 

Skokomish, 
Snohomish, 
Squakson, 

Squally. 

Snoqualmie, 

Spokane, 

Steilacoom, 

Swinomish, 

Syawa, 

Toanooch, 

Tsihalis (Chehalis), 

Tsniuk (Chinook), 

VVahkiacum, 



Waiilatpu, 

Walla Walla, 

Wanatchee, 
Willopah (Owailopah). 

Wisham, 
Yakima, 



Salishan, 

Shahaptian, 

Shahaptian, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Chimakuan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Shahaptian, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 
Salishan, 
Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Salishan. 

Shahaptian, 

Salishan, 

Salishan, 

Chinook, 

Chinookan, 



Waiilatpuan, 

Shapaptian, 

Salishan, 
Athapascan, 

Chinookan, 
Shahaptian, 



Grays Harbor, Quinaiult or Chch- 

alis Reservation. 
Yakima Reservation. 
Yakima Reservation. 
Colville Reservation. 
Yakima Reservation. 
Puyallup Reservation. 
Mouth of Queets River, Quinaiult 

Reservation. 
La Push, mouth of Quallayute 

River. 
Quinault Reservation. 
Colville Reservation. 
Chehalis or Puyallup Reservation. 
Yakima Reservation. 
Yakima Reservation. 
Tulalip, Snohomist, Skagit River. 
Yakima Reservation. 
Colville Reservation. 

Skokomish or Snohomish Reserva- 
tion, Port Townsend Bay. 

Skokomish Reservation. 

Tulalip Reservation. 

Squakson Island, Nusqually or 
Puyallup Reservation. 

Nusqually and Puyallup Reservn. 

Tulalip Reservation. 

Colville Reservation, Spokane. 

Nusqually or Puyallup Reservation. 

Swinomish and Tulalip Reserv'ns. 

Yakima Reservation. 

Skokomish Reservation. 

Chehalis, Nusqually and Puyallup 
Reservations. 

Columbia River, Bay Center, Shoal- 
water Bay. 

Bay Center, Cascade, and Freeport. 
Wash , and Warm Springs and 
Yakima Reservations. 

Umatilla, Grand Ronde and Yakima 
Reservations. 

Cmatilla, Grand Ronde and Yakima 
Reservations. 

Yakima Reservation. 

Near Rochester, Thurston Co.; Nis- 
qually'Reservation/Bay Center. 

Yakima Reservation. 

Yakima and Puyallup Reservation. 



In conclusion, I beg to say to those interested in the study 
of aboriginal languages of Washington, that this society at its 
l*$t meeting created a department of American languages, and 
I have been placed temporarily in charge of it; a system of 
schedules to aid in the collection of vocabularies, copied after 
time prepared by Major Powell for the Smithsonian, has been 
and will be printed for the use of students who 
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desire to aid in gathering material; and it is hoped that by the 
next annual meeting we may have collected such lists and 
other material, as will encourage us in a renewed attempt to 
preserve the dialects of the tribes that preceded us in the pos- 
session of the splendid state of Washington. In the name of 
this society, you are requested to lend your aid in gather- 
ing the languages, traditions, and archaeology of these tribes, 
upon the express promise that all such work shall belong to 
the society and to the public, and that every student employed 
shall have full and fair credit for work done. 



PREHISTORIC MAN IN SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA. 

BY H. CLAY MILLER. 

Between Pittsburg, Pa., and Cairo in Illinois, and along the 
tributaries of the Ohio River, as well as on both sides of that 
stream, there evidently dwelt, before the coming of the white 
man, multitudes of people of another race. This locality must 
have been near the center of population, as it is of ours at the 
present day. Their territory, judging by the remains, included 
the valley of the Ohio, from the Allegheny Mountains on the^ 
east to the Mississippi, and extended from the Cumberland 
Mountains on the south to the northern lakes. The aborigines 
who inhabited this region were probably the most advanced of 
all the Indians this side of Mexico and Arizona. They had 
communication with all parts of the country from ocean to 
ocean; they were very skillful artisans; and, as is the case 
with the present race, this was one of the centers of their wide- 
spread trade and commerce. But they have vanished, and are 
gone to that great beyond, from whence no traveler has ever 
returned; and all that we know of them has been learned from 
their remains that have survived the decay of time. 

Much idle and futile speculation has been indulged in 
regarding the origin of primitive Americans. Were they the 
lost tribes of Israel? Were they King Solomon's argonants, 
who came to our California Ophir in search of gold, silver, and 
precious stones? Or did they find their way here from Siberia 
by Behring Strait and the Aleutian Islands? I am sure I do 
not know, and will leave the solution of these questions to other 
students of science and of man. 

My attention was first called to the study of archaeology in 
the summer of 1877, an d my first exploration was made during 
that year, in what was then known as the Holmes' mound, 
situated on the farm, in this (Dearborn) county, formerly owned 
by James Holmes, near the Ohio River, half a mile south of 
Lingheny Creek. This creek derives its name from Col. 
Langheny, who was defeated near it, in the early settlement of 
this country, by the celebrated chief, Brant, on the 25th of 
August, 1 78 1. 
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My first find was a small stone pipe, which I found inside of 
a human skull. This pipe was carved out of hard black rock, 
and with the human bones and skull were many beads made of 
sea shells, among which was one small, perfect conch shell, and 
near by was a paint cup, in which was a ball of cannel coal or 
shale, and an earthenware bottle, made of baked clay inter- 
mixed with pounded mussel shells. This mound was near an 
ancient cemetery and village site, comprising some fifteen or 
twenty acres, which I found to be a very interesting field for 
archaeological study. The surface finds of relics at this place 
have been varied and numerous, consisting of pipes, discoidal 
stones, celts, arrow and spear points, and almost every variety 
of chipped flint implement made and used by primitive Ameri- 
can aborigines; and some of them are of the finest specimens 
of early Indian art. 

I have never found relics of much importance on the south, 
or Kentucky, side of the river; but on this (Indiana) side of 
the Ohio, I have explored several mounds, that proved very 
rich in remains of the prehistoric race. In this region almost 
every beautiful building spot now occupied by the white man's 
village, city, or country mansion, was formerly the village site 
or funeral place of the former occupants. As an instance of 
this fact, our picturesque River View Cemetery was once the 
burial place of a bygone race; the artistic and elegant fountain 
near its center, having been erected on an artificial mound of 
prehistoric date; and in excavating recent graves, the sexton 
has thrown out celts, grooved hammers and other stone imple- 
ments from depths of from two and a half to six feet. 

In the fine and fertile valley of Langheny Creek are many 
mounds, village sites, and burial places that, when fully 
explored, may reveal as marvelous relics of the early inhabi- 
tants, as did the celebrated Hopewell group, so graphically 
described by Prof. Warren K. Moorehead. A mile northwest 
of Hartford, in this (Dearborn) county, is a mound, on Mr. 
Wrn.T. Wilber's land, about thirty feet in diameter, particularly 
worthy of an extended notice. When built, this mound stood 
on the north bank of Langheny Creek; but it is now some dis- 
tance from it, the stream having long since changed its course 
at this point, by cutting a new channel. On opening this ordi- 
nary-looking earth-heap, it was found to conceal an agglomera- 
tion of stone cists, ranged, without order, in tiers, one above the 
other, each containing the bones of from one to seven indi- 
viduals, including the skeletons of infants as well as of adults 
of all ages. Many of the skeletons were mingled together in 
the utmost confusion, and all seemed, from appearances, to 
have been deposited here at the same time. The upper cists 
were well covered with long, wide stone slabs, undressed, over 
which the earth was thrown until all were securely covered. 
This exploration was made, by kind permission of Mr. Wilber. 
in connection with Rev. S. E. Davies and James Kittle, in 
October, 1898. We found the skeletons in all positions; some 
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laid with the face downward; others with the face upward, and 
many having the bones all jumbled together, as though they 
had been gathered up after the flesh on them had all disap- 
peared and thrown in the stone graves in a heap. Near the 
top of the mound in a stone enclosure, ten feet in length by 
three feet wide, were seven skeletons of adults laid together 
with some regularity. With these we recovered two incisor 
teeth of the bear and ten of the wolf, each perforated at the 
base; several small beads, made from mussel shells, and one 
soapstone pipe decorated at the top. 



FORMOSA. 

BY A. S. GATSCHET. 

Formosa Island has recently been visited twice and described 
in a graphic German style by Dr. Albrecht Wirth; though he 
remained on this fertile isle only a few months, his relation is 
brimful of new and interesting observations. He intended to 
give a historic sketch only, but this was impossible without 
founding it upon a topographic and ethnographic basis which is 
in many points resting on linguistic inquiry (" Geschichte For- 
mosa's bis Aufang, /8p8" von Albrecht Wirth. Carl George; 
Bonn, 1898. Octavo, pp. 188). 

Formosa lies in the China Sea, extends from 22° to 25 ° 
north latitude, and has pretty near the shape of a huge banana. 
The Cordillera in the middle parts of Formosa, about 4,000 feet 
high, is of volcanic origin, and the eruptive powers are but 
slumbering, not extinct. Its territory has been separated from 
China by irruption of the salt sea in recent geological epochs 
only, and forty fathoms is the average depth of the Straits of 
Tokien. In its northern parts the climate is variable, windy and 
unhealthy, but the south has an equable temperature conductive 
to health, and allowing many inhabitants to become centenarians. 
Many different races have settled on the island long before the 
advent of the white man, and some portions of the centre have 
never been explored yet, on account of the truculent savagery of 
the inhabitants. These are Melanesian, Malay and Negrito 
tribes, Mongolic and dwarf nations; the author locates them 
carefully and sketches their history as far as traceable. Later 
on the invasion of Hollanders plays an important part; more 
formidable was that of the Chinese, for where this people have 
settled in numbers and ingrafted itself, it is impossible to remove 
them again. Through the late war with China the insular king- 
dom of Japan has wrested the domination of Formosa from 
China, but the Chinese- Mongols will stay there and hardly be 
superseded by Japanese immigration. With the events of that 
war and the peace concluded at Shimonoseki Wirth's interesting 
volume comes to an end. 



EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY REV. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, LL. D. 

The chief discoveries at KOm-el Ahmar, the site of 
Herakonpolis, whose ancient name was Nekhen, were made or 
the site of an ancient temple. Hence the relics are of unique 
value; for the remains of the primitive kings hitherto found, cei- 
tainly for many years, have been sepulchral. Prof. Petrie con- 
siders these relics to be hardly less than six thousand years old, 
and some of them to probably exceed that period. There lived, 
therefore, in the valley of the Nile a people, who had attained 
high artistic skill and could turn out high-class work, previous to 
the pyramid era. 

This appears by a short study of the collection. For ex- 
ample, among the finds are two maceheads of limestone, the 
smaller perfect, the larger unfortunately broken. Both are orna- 
mented with carvings in relief, well and clearly executed. The 
former represents a king, Nar-Mer, seated under a canopy at the 
top of a long flight of steps Behind him is the high priest, 
whose name is also inscribed, and the royal servant — together 
with different kinds of cattle and symbols denoting their num- 
ber — a schedule of either the king's property or his spoils. On 
the larger mace he is represented as superintending irrigation 
works — he holds in his hand a hoe, people are busy among the 
streams. Perhaps his majesty is going in state to lay the first 
stone or turn the first sod in some scheme for canalization or 
reclamation. 

Evolution is illustrated by a series of objects in slate. They 
begin as plainly fashioned slabs, sometimes rudely imitating an 
animal in outline, with a slight hollow in the middle. These 
were used in the preparation of pigments, often for personal 
adornment. Then they were made larger and adapted to other 
purposes. They were sculptured in low relief and converted 
into records. One, the general design of which brings to mind 
some old Indian work, bears figures of wild creatures. The most 
interesting of all, however, remains behind in Egypt, and is 
represented only by a cast. Here King Nar-Mer again appears. 
On one side he is walking in state, and is attended by four men 
bearing the standards of their nomes. These men, it is worth 
notice, represent different types, and wear their hair in different 
fashions, showing that the population at that early date contained 
diverse elements. On the other side he is engaged in the pastime 
of knocking his captive enemies on the head with a mace. 
Apparently his lord high executioner completed the work, and 
made all sure by decapitating the victims; for ten corpses lie 
near, each with the head placed between the legs. 
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A curious thing is a block of stone which once supported 
the pivot of a door It is carved into the shape of a captive, 
with hands bound behind his back, seemingly crushed down by 
the weight, and playing the part of gryphon or other "fearsome" 
beasts in Romanesque portals. This illustrates a passage in the 
Book of the Dead, which says that the wicked shall be crushed 
under the doors of Hades. I glance in passing at an extraordi- 
nary collection of small carved objects in ivory, which were 
buried in one mass, about seven feet long and two wide and deep, 
including figures of men, women, and animals. Besides these 
are various statuettes, often well executed, pottery not generally 
so gord, numerous figures — votive offerings — in the same ma- 
terial, jars of alabaster, sometimes very graceful, and in stone. 
The most remarkable is a fine vase, quite half a yard in diameter,, 
beautifully worked in a handsome diorite or syenite, one of those 
rather rare varieties where the hornblende assumes a lancet-like 
outline. The rock is a tough one, and would not be easily 
wrought even at the present day. Yet it could be executed in 
the valley of the Nile full six thousand years a<*o! 

'■ The figures from the main find," as Prof. Petrie calls thenv 
are nearly all in green glazed ware, showing that the system of 
modelling in sand body, and glazing over, was fully developed in 
the earliest dynasties. Monkeys are abundant; there are also 
the pig, calf, oryx, dog, pelican, hawk, scorpion, and a fi<»h. Two 
human figures are a bound captive and a dwarf. The dwarf is of 
the Pcah Sokar type, and illustrates how the Egyptians venerated 
monstrosities as due to some superhuman cause. The glazed 
ware is also seen in model vases and jars, and a small tile, like 
that in the pyramid at Sacquara, proves the early date of such 
faience decoration. 

The bulk of the relics from Denderah * range from the 
Sixth to the Seventh Dynasty. Among them is a large series 
of sculptured tablets, some deeply engraved, but most of them 
in relief, which were used as panels for the adornment of tombs. 
These, in one case, are practically complete. Another tomb 
yielded a set cf bronze instruments used in the funeral cere- 
monies, statuettes, jars of pottery and of alabaster, beads, and 
miscellaneous ornaments. Two quaint figures, representing 
mourners, are worth notice; they have been made on the wheel 
as eartheware jars, and these have been slightly moulded into 
shape, the face and arms being added in each case. One is weep- 
ing, and the tears seem to need the help of the knuckles; the 
other is tearing the hair. A delicately-wrought dish for the 
toilet table, made out of hard diorite in the shape of a river mus- 
sel, could not be surpassed by any workman of the present day. 



•See Dr. Winslow's article on Prof. PctiieS discoveries at Denderah in the Antiqoarian for 
May and June. 
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and some other bowls in a similar material are worth notice. 
Two sitting figures, well executed, represent a king and queen, 
whose names indicate that they probably belong to the Twelfth 
Dynasty. Nor must I forget a small, but very interesting, 
object. It is nothing else than a homely bone button, about as 
big as is now worn on a coat, with carving on the face. Prof. 
Petrie has seen several such from time to time, and takes this to 
represent a couple of monkeys — for these buttons exhibit a 
degeneration in the process of copying similar to that which is 
found on Gaulish coins that started from a Greek model. 

Contrast these two inventories — the simple inscription, on a 
stele, that Nekhen and his wife Hepu had: Serfs, 31 ; oxen, 33 ; 
asses, 13; goats, 100; four boats of one form, and five of 
another; with the personal possessions of Nar-Mer, on the 
limestone mace from Hierakonpolis. This inventory runs: 
Oxen, 400,000; goats. 1,422,000; captives, 120,000; followed by 
an enclosure for wild animals, which seems to include the num- 
ber I20.0CO. 

Prof. Petrie well says of a portion of his collection that, 
"these monuments of the civil life are of unique value for the 
civilization of the earliest dynasties " The collections, as a 
whole, are fully up to the Petrie standard. 

St. John's Gospel. The discovery of fragments of the 
Gospel of St. John by the Egypt Exploration Fund proves to be 
of the highest importance and deepest interest. They antedate 
any of our previously known texts by 100 to 150 years. Messrs 
Grenfell and Hunt have just completed their critical study of the 
text, and facsimiles of these fragments will appear in the volume 
of the society shortly, with a great many discovered documents 
of the first century translated. The first chapter of St. Matthew 
(A. D. 150) and the Logia (New Sayings of Christ), it will be 
remembered, were in book form and not on a roll. This, also 
our discovery, is in book form. 

It has been assumed that the form of writing a book or codex 
dated from the introduction of vellum; but the foregoing and 
like discoveries by us show that such fashion was in use for 
Christian literature of the earliest times. 

While the Logia and St. Matthew fragments are in single 
leaves, this papyrus of St. John is on a sheet, and is written upon 
both sides. Moreover, the first leaf contains St. John i., and the 
second leaf St. John xx., in part; so that we possess one of the 
outer sheets of a large quire between which and chapter xx. 
were the intervening chapters, now lost. This book of the 
Gospel of St. John contained about fifty pages. 

It is important to note that the usual contractions for theo- 
logical words, like God, Jesus, Christ, Spirit, are used; for, if 
such contractions were familiar in the second and third centuries, 
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they must have been introduced much earlier. Do they not 
show the existence of a Christian literature as early as 100 A. D.? 
The text is a small uncial and of a rather informal semi- 
literary type. The text may be said to resemble that of the 
Codex Sinaiticus, to which are added variants of its own. The 
papyri from Behnesa are an inexhaustible mine, as the coming 
volume will abundantly show. 

The Tomb of Thothmes I. The claim is positively made 
that M. Loret has discovered the tomb of Thothmes I. f who 
restored Egypt to her former power, and of whom Mariette said 
that "the reign of Thothmes marks an advance in the path of 
progress." Dr. Steindorff, of Leipsic, accepts the discovery 
absolutely. The tomb is located in the extreme western end of 
the Valley of the Kings (Thebes), between those of the Kings 
Seti I. and Seti II., and contains two chambers of small size. 
It is the smallest of all the royal tombs yet found. This king 
was the first ruler to depart from the custom of building tombs, 
usually pyramidal in form, in the lowlands. His tomb is hewn 
out of the solid rock in the hills — the reason, perhaps, for its 
being so small. Thothmes' substantial example was followed by 
the great Pharaohs on a grand scale. It was near the tomb of 
this Thothmes that Loret had found the tomb of the fan-bearer, 
Mai-her-pre, whom the monarch so loved as to place his tomb 
near his own. This high official's tomb contained finely-colored 
texts from the Book of the Dead, a draught-board with a com- 
plete set of draughtsmen, thirteen large jars, quivers with arrows, 
a large couch, and other objects of interest; all in the best 
preservation. 

Prehistoric Relics. At the summer exhibition in London 
of objects found last winter and spring were two specimens of 
chipped flint weapons, from a small valley located far above the 
present level of the Nile. Their sharp edges show that they 
have not been rolled in a stream, and they were doubtless drop- 
ped where they were dug up. The art and workmanship of the 
neolithic people is also well illustrated; their skill is wonderful, 
as, for instance, in causing the blades of the broad, flat knives to 
meet exactly in the middle. There are axes, daggers and sundry 
weapons of other kinds of stone, often very similar to those 
found in Europe, besides wooden bows and flint- headed arrows; 
but even more remarkable are the vases. Many are made of 
stone; they are beautifully finished and very graceful in design. 
Two or three different shapes predominate; one, a rather tall 
vase, recalling a shape still retained in Breton pottery, with very 
small handles; another, flatter and with a neck narrow in pro- 
portion ; while a third is more saucer-like. The curves seem to 
be as accurate as though a lathe had been used, yet Prof. Petrie 
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has no doubt that all are hand- made. Various materials are 
employed, some being comparatively soft, such as alabaster, 
limestone or serpentine; others very hard, such as porphyries 
and diorite. Beauty of color has been considered as well as 
grace of form, several vases bein^ very remarkahle in this 
respect. The pottery is light in color, with ornamentation 
rudely painted in a dull red. This sometimes is mert-ly a pattern, 
at others a boat is represented, or animals; the designs now and 
again suggesting that here we have the original model of the 
earliest pottery found at Camirus in Rhodes. 

Metallurgy. Other relics exhibited illustrate the progress of 
metallurgy. The casting of copper — apparently, the making of 
bronze — was known in prehistoric time?, but a couple of rude 
vases of hammered copper have been found, which probably be- 
long to the second dynasty, thus show ing that even then no great 
skill had been attaint d in metal working. These discoveries, 
together with those of the last two or three years, have practi- 
cally opened another volume of Eg)ptian history. They indi- 
cate the growth of indigenous arts and the « radual passage from 
an age of stone, when much skill was shown in dealing with in- 
tractable materials, to the better known one of bronze. They 
prove that, at a very early date, gold was used for ornamental 
purposes, with pearl shell, amethyst, agate and lapis-lazuli. Thus 
the history of an early civilization in Egypt — perhaps the most 
ancient in the world — has been discovered, and the hints which 
it affords may illuminate the dark places of other countries. 

Libyan Settlements. An important result of the past 
season's work has been the discovery of the Libyan settlements 
in Egypt, the date of which is about 2400 B. C. towards the close 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. For some time pottery and other relics 
have been turned up, which, though believed to be about that 
age, did not correspond with the ordinary Egyptian work. Last 
winter, in examining a cemetery containing over a hundred 
graves, these objects have been found abundantly. The method 
of interment was peculiar, the bodies being buried in a contracted 
position in graves about four feet across and two deep, on which 
account Prof. Petrie calls them the Pan-grave people. The pot- 
tery was generally placed at the edge of the grave, and it bears 
a much closer resemblance to the prehistoric types than to that 
which was generally used in Egypt from the Twelfth to the Four- 
teenth Dynasty. Besides the pottery, skulls of goats and oxen 
were numerous. These were painted with red and black spots, 
the back part being cut away so that they might be suspended 
against a wall. 

A List of Olympian Victors. The recent exhibition in 
London of Greek papyri discovered by the Egyptian Explora- 
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tion Fund has created extraordinary interest. I regret that space 
will allow me to call attention here to a single fragment only, 
under the above title. This week's mail brings the particulars, 
not yet published to the world. 

The papyrus is a detailed list of the winners in all the thirteen 
events that formed the famous Olympian games during a period 
of nearly seven year-*. Both the annotates of Pindar and the 
sketches of Pausanias, the antiquarian, give us the dates of 
isolated victories; but, in this papyrus, we have, for the first time, 
a complete li»t of the events in one olympiad; besides the 
account for nearly another olympiad. 

Put this is not all. The list chances to cover the time when 
Pindar and Biccolylides were composing odes, now extant, in 
honor of the Olympian victors. Hence the list furnishes inde- 
pendent testimony for the accurate dating of these famous odes. 

Greek plastic art is supplied with historical evidence. Pau- 
sanias gives us the names of certain sculptors (as well as of vic- 
tors) at Olympia. Some of the inscribed pedestals, excavated 
by the German scholars at Olympia, confirm what Pausanias 
states; and now this papyrus enables us to date, to a year, both 
the victory and the statues. This list of Olympian victors, in- 
cluding an elaborate commentary, will appear in the second 
volume of the Graeco- Roman Branch of the Fund. 



GOLD AND ITS HISTORY. 

[An Extract.] 
BY CHARLES E. PEET. 

S. VV. McCallie, assistant geologist, Geological Survey of 
Georgia, has an interesting article on the history of gold in 
Bulletin No. 4, of the Geological Survey of Georgia. Probably 
the oldest written account of gold occurs in the second chapter 
of Genesis, where it is spoken of as occurring along the river 
Pison, a stream which flows from the Garden of Eden. Many 
allusions to gold occur in the Old Testament, from which it is 
learned that it was extensively used by the Jews in adorning 
the robes of their priests and decorating their places of wor- 
ship. The amount of gold used in decorating Solomon's 
Temple has been valued at $250,000,000. 

The source of this gold has been recently asserted to be the 
rich gold deposits now being worked in South Africa, but this 
is only conjecture. However, recent explorations of these 
gold fields by John I lays Hammond, have shown that they 
were worked by the ancient inhabitants of the country many 
centuries ago. Old workings extend along the outcrop of the 
gold reefs for more than three hundred miles in Mashonaland 
and Matabeleland. The work consists of open pits from twenty- 
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five to fifty feet deep, and several hundred yards in length. 
Excavations by Theodore Bent, while exploring the ruins of 
the ancient cities of Zimbabwe in Mashonaland, disclosed the 
remains of numerous furnaces, crucibles, and casting molds, 
the handiwork of some prehistoric race familiar with gold and. 
the various modes of extracting it from the ores. Within his- 
toric times, gold was discovered by the Boers and travelers in 
the Transvaal as early as 1854, but extensive mining did not 
begin until 1868. 

The unearthing of gold vessels from the buried cities of 
Egypt and the remains of ancient works in the gold fields of 
western Asia, show that the inhabitants of these countries 
were familiar with the precious metal and mined it more or less 
extensively hundreds of years before the Christian era. In 
India gold mining appears to be as old as its civilization. The 
remains of prehistoric works are found in many of the prov- 
inces. The early workings seem to have been placers only. It 
has been suggested by Pumpelly that the gold fields of India 
were the source of the fabulous wealth of Crcesus. 

In Japan, gold mines have been worked for centuries, the 
early workings being placers. How early is unknown. In 
China, gold occurs in more or less abundance in nearly all the 
provinces, but nothing is said in regard to the early mining of 
gold in that country. The gold deposits of Great Britain were 
known to the Romans, and they have been worked irregularly 
for several hundred years. In Italy, gold was mined quite 
extensively by the Romans prior to the Christian era. In Rus- 
sia, gold mining first began in 1726, reached its maximum in 
1825, and has been on the decline since then. In Australia, 
gold was discovered by a surveyer in 1823, but was not mined 
until about 185 1. In South America, the first mines were dis- 
covered by the Spaniards in Columbia in 1537. The mines of 
Brazil were discovered as early as 1577, but were not worked 
for more than a century afterwards. The early workings were 
confined chiefly to the alluvial deposits along the various 
streams in the province of Minas Geraes. The gold deposits 
of Columbia have been worked continuously since 1537, and 
prior to the discovery of gold in California and Australia have 
been the most productive fields in the world. In North 
America, gold was first discovered in the eastern portion of the 
United States. It was known to the Indians and used by them 
in making objects for personal adornment. There is little evi- 
dence, however, that they carried on mining operations to any 
extent. 

Probably the oldest written account of the occurrence of 
gold in the southern states, appears in the chronicles of 
America by Herrera. This historian states that Ponce de 
Leon in his search for the fountain of perpetual youth along 
the coast of Florida in 15 13, was informed by the natives that 
an Indian chief in the neighborhood possessed large quantities 
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of gold. As the barbarians knew but little of metals, it has 
been suggested that this statement might refer to copper or 
some other mineral in more general use. The first conclusive 
evidence of the occurence of gold in the southern states was a 
small amount of gold obtained by Diego Miruelo, a Spanish 
sea captain, in trading with the Indians on the coast of Florida 
about three years after the explorations of Ponce de Leon. 

In 1528, Pamphilo de Narvaez, who had been appointed 
governor of Florida, arrived at Tampa Bay with a large armed 
force for the purpose of subduing the country of the supposed 
Montezuma. No sooner had the expedition landed and 
taken up the march into the interior, than the Indians, who 
were anxious to rid themselves of the cruel invaders, exhibited 
numerous trinket? made of gold, and at the same time pointed 
northward, where they reported the yellow metal to be found 
in great abundance in the Apalachian country. After many 
weeks of toil and hardship, after traversing the swamps of 
western Florida, the Spanish general arrived at a miserable 
Indian village of forty small cabins, which he was told was 
Apalacha, but a diligent search in the surrounding country 
revealed no gold. 

De Soto landed at Tampa Bay in June, 1539, and for three 
years or more traversed the southern states, but did not find the 
precious mfctal in satisfactory quantities. Dr. Charles C. Jones 
says: " Influenced by the representations made by the returned 
soldiers of De Soto's expedition of the quantity of gold, silver 
and pearls existing in the province of Cosa, Luis de Velasco 
despatched his general, Tristram de Luna, to open communica- 
tion with Cosa by the way of Pensacola Bay. Three hundred 
Spanish soldiers of this expedition equipped with mining tools, 
penetrated to the valley of Coosa, and passed the summer of 
1560 in northern Georgia and the adjacent region." 

Aside from the various reports of the Spaniards, the first 
authentic account of the occurence of gold in the southern 
states, appears in Jefferson's " Notes on Virginia," published in 
1772, where he speaks of a piece of ore found below the falls 
of the Rapp^hanock River weighing four pounds. In 1799, a 
nugget weighing seventeen pounds was discovered on the Reed 
plantation in Cabarrus county, North Carolina. Some time 
after this discovery other nuggets were found, one of which is 
said to have weighed twenty-eight pounds. North Carolina 
then became a regular gold producer, and yielded all of the 
native gold coined in the United States until 1827, the total 
amount being Sno,ooo. In 1829, South Carolina made the 
first deposit at the Mint. During the same year, gold was dis- 
covered in Georgia. In 1830. gold was discovered in Alabama. 
In 1831, placer deposits on Coco Creek, Tennessee, were made 
known. In 1849, £°'d 1S sa 'd to have been found in Maryland, 
but the United St?tes Mint shows no returns from this State 
until 1868. The first discovery of gold made in Georgia, was 
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made on Duke's Creek in what is now White County. A few 
months after the announcement of this discovery, hundreds of 
miners were busily engaged on various streams throughout the 
section. Governor Gilmer, in a letter dated May 6, 1830, says: 
" I am in doubt as to what ought to be done with the gold dig- 
gers. They with their various attendants make up between six 
and ten thousand persons. They occupy the country between 
the Chestatee and Etowah Rivers, near the mountains; gold 
being found in the greatest quantity deposited in the small 
streams which flow into these rivers.' ' 

In June, 183 1, Governor Gilmer, issued a proclamation pro- 
hibiting gold mining in north Georgia, which was then known 
as the Cherokee country. The United States Mint was estab- 
lished at Dahlonega in 1838, and was continued in operation 
until 1861, coining over six million dollars' worth of metal. It 
is estimated that something like sixteen million dollars' worth 
of gold has been produced in the state of Georgia since its first 
discovery. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE EDDA. 

Editor of The American Antiquarian: 

My Dear Sir, — Replying to your letter in which you say 
that my " History of the German Language" is authority for 
the remark that there was " no grammatical study " of the 
Teutonic tongues, until it was undertaken by the brothers 
Grimm, you will find that what I have written is: " The gram- 
matical study of the Teutonic languages, in a truly scientific 
spirit, dates from the Grimms." This is something quite differ- 
ent from even a systematic study. As you well know, a study 
may be pursued systematically on an entirely false basis. Ger- 
man was studied with some degrte of system from the time of 
the earliest literary monuments. 

As to your question about the Edda, I fear that I can not 
give you any new lig'it. My stock of books pertaining thereto 
is limited. I have the edition of Luening, which was the best 
to be had when I bought it, and is still valuable, but it has to 
some extent been superseded. Regarding the manuscript of 
the Edda, all authorities agree that the archetype, written in 
the thirteenth century at the latest, is no longer in existence, 
nor any direct copy of it. The most important and oldest 
manuscript — that upon which all editions are based — is the 
so-called "codex regius" in the Royal Library of Copenhagen. 
It dates from the end of the thirteenth or the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. It contains twenty-nine sagas, and 
some fragments on forty-five leaves quarto. The " codex 
arnamagnaeus,' in the University Library of the same city, 
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contains one new saga. This elder Edda was wholly unknown 
until Bishop Sveinsson, about 1640, rediscovered it, as Columbus 
rediscovered America, suggested a name for it and presented 
the manuscript to Frederic III., King of Denmark. 

Most of the sagas are older than the migration of the Norse- 
men to Iceland, and at least one is believed to go back, in its 
present form, to the eighth century. Its contents are probably 
older by two or three centuries. All of them are thought to 
have been written down between this date and the year 1200. 
I suppose it was regarded as settled that, about the year 980, 
Eric the Red discovered Greenland by sailing westward from 
Iceland, and that he had established a colony there which sub- 
sequently attained a certain measure of prosperity. I suppose, 
further, that it is admitted by all scholars that Herjulfson, on 
a voyage undertaken a few years later from Iceland to the new 
colony, was driven out of his. course by stress of weather and 
saw the New World; still further, that Eric's son Leif, about the 
year 1000, discovered parts of the coast of New England. I 
do not see how there can be any doubt as to the intercourse 
between Norway and Greenland for two or three centuries after 
the first discovery of the latter. If we remember that the first 
colonists settled on the west coast of Greenland, it is a natural 
and safe inference, even if there were no direct evidence to that 
effect, that the mainland of North America would not long 
remain undiscovered. 

To designate the coast even so far south as northeast "Vine- 
land," seems a misnomer, under the present conditions; but not 
more so than to name a country lying much farther north 
"Greenland." Nor is it at all antecedently improbable that 
the daring sea-rovers of Norway should venture so far west- 
ward on an unknown sea. The voyage from Iceland was clearly 
a more venturesome undertaking, than that from Iceland to 
Greenland. And we have no reason to suppose that the heathen 
vikings were deterred from braving the terrors of an unknown 
sea by the scruples that agitated the breast of the superstitious 
Spaniards on the frail craft of Columbus. C. W. Super* 

Ohio University, At/tens, Ohio. 



CIRCLES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Editor of The American Antiquarian: 

My Dear Sir, — I have been this year on a rapid scamper 
through Scotland, chiefly to see the principal stone circles 
there: Stennis in Orkney, Celernish in Lewis, Clava (3) and 
another near Inverness, and a small one in the island of Arran. 
I had already been to some in Aberdeenshire in 1885, and have 
pointed out the great local difference between them and the 
English circles. What I have seen this year makes me feel 
still more strongly the diversity and localisation of types of 
these monuments; implying in some cases a different object, 
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and it may be, to some extent, a different origin. Whether we 
shall ever be able to clear up these points, is very uncertain; 
but we stand a better chance of getting some useful informa- 
tion out of them, by investigating the differences between 
them and trying to find out the reasons for these differences, 
than by classing them altogether, regardless of differences, as 
has been done hitherto. 

Mr. Spence, whom I met in Orkney (where he lives), has 
found that outlying stones at Stennis are set in regular lines 
without, and apparently (though that is not quite settled yet) 
in proportional distances, and Also that the lines point to sun- 
rising and sunsetting at different periods. All this is in accord- 
ance with what I "have found elsewhere. He is now, at my 
suggestion, taking the hill tops into consideration, and has 
already found that some of them fall into line too. So the end 
of the matter is not yet. 

Mr. Spence had arrived at his results without knowing of 
what had Been done elsewhere; a fact which goes to show the 
soundness of all our investigations. I verified his allignments 
on the spot, but the distances were too long for me to measure 
in the time at my command. I shall, however, test them by a 
large scale government ordnance map. 

Has the United States Government yet started specially- 
surveyed large-scale maps, such as the European governments 
have done? Of course it would be a very much bigger busi- 
ness, but, if not yet begun, it no doubt will be sooner or later. 

A. L. Lewis. 

54 Highbury Hill, London, England, 



THE DRAGON ON THE BABYLONIAN CYLINDERS. 

Editor of The American Antiquarian: 

My Dear Sir, — Last year in The American Antiquarian, 
page 214, in Dr. Hayes Ward's paper on "The Serpent Story 
and The Fall," you printed Cy'inder 1070 of the British 
Museum, showing a " goddess with arms outstretched." I 
write to mention that in the "Comptes Rendus" of the French 
Academy for May and June, 1899, are two plates, Nos. 4 and 
5, of Phoenician statuettes found at Carthage, showing a female 
figure, probably a divinity, with arms outstretched in precisely 
similar position. 

Pere Delattre seems unable to suggest who these figurines 
represent. Perhaps the Babylonian Cylinder will give the clue. 

As to the dragon and the zig-zag ornament out of his 
mouth, on several of the cylinders; I believe it is (as in the 
conventional symbol for liquid in the Gilgamesh with an urn 
cylinder) "simply water"; see Revelation, chap, xii., v. 15. 
Whilst not for a moment in doubt as to the inspiration of the 
Book of Revelation, the connection between some of its 
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imagery and Babylonian and Assyrian symbolism is certain. 
It will not seem far fetched to you, if you read " La Source 
Divine et Generale " by Abb£ Boerdais, in the " Receusil de 
Travaux," vol. xxi, p. 177 (1899). Therein he shows the. link 
between "the River of Life " and Babylonian Cylinders, especi- 
ally page 190 noting a cylinder showing the Tree of Life with 
the River on either side of it; see Revelation 22: 2. Note, also, 
what he says as to the Sacred Tree with two springs, or streams, 
beside it on another cylinder, and the curious parallel between 
Revelation 22:1, "Clear as Crystal, " and the "Hymn to the 
Sacred Tree" at Eridu, "whose root was of white crystal." 

Gunchel, in "Schopfung and Chaos," pp. 381 to 397, connects 
the 12th chapter of Revelation and Babylonian symbolism. 

1 believe we have not yet got the Mesopotamian myth of 
the dragon vomiting water in a cuneiform text, but I think 
there must have been one, and I hope it will be found. 

Joseph Offord. 

02 Gloucester Road, South Kensington, I^ondon . 



THE STORY OF THE FALL 

"Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature," is the title of a 
contribution by Prof. Jastrow of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the recent number of the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literature. The author, after refering 
to the famous Babylonian Cylinder with two-seated figures and 
a tree between them, discusses a passage of the Gilgamish 
Epic, in which he sees, in the episode of Eabani and Ukhat, a 
close resemblance to the Biblical story of Adam and Eve, as- 
serting that the Biblical and Babylonian tales "embody some 
of the traditions belonging to the period when man lived fn 
close association with animals/' 

Dr. Jastrow maintains that, though the Assyrian tablet be- 
longing to the Creation series was pronouueed by George 
Smith to be a parallel to the Biblical account of the fall of 
man, he thinks it refers to Marduk, the conqueror of Tiamat. 

The most novel and interesting view is the one brought out 
by Dr. Jastrow in connection with Eabani, the Babylonian 
" wild man of the woods," who goes about naked, his body 
covered with hair and with long flowing locks, and lives and 
consorts with the animals and is the " first man " This primi- 
tive man is enticed by Ukhat, who comes to the place where 
the cattle gather and exposes her attractions to his gaze, and 
Eabani falls a victim to her fascination. After six days and 
seven nights he returns to his cattle, but they turn away from 
him, greatly to his discomforture. — Ed. 
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AMERICAN SCENERY AND CHARACTER. 

The admiration for American scenery is rapidly increasing 
and should be encouraged. Hitherto American citizens have 
hardly thought it worth their while to visit the wonders which 
are found on this continent, but have spent their time and 
money in crossing the ocean, climbing the Alps or reaching the 
remote regions of the north of Europe, and have thought that 
their work was complete. 

The change which has come about, is very much to the 
credit of the American people. We would not despise, byany 
means, the beauties of the Old World, nor would we reflect 
upon those who have sought to complete their education by 
studying the works of art which are contained in the European 
galleries; but we are proud to say that the spirit of patriotism 
is rapidly advancing under the influence of the scenery which 
we have within our own borders. 

The Swiss loves his country with an ardor and devotion 
which are unequaled by any other people. It is because of his 
admiration of the works of nature. On a broader scale the 
American citizen is to have his love of country developed by 
the same means. The provincial sentiment is to be swallowed 
up, in the grander impulse which comes from the contemplation 
of the wonderful expanse of this continent, combined with a 
sense of the sublime, which the view of the mountains is likely 
to awaken. There is an inspiration in passing from the Atlantic 
Ocean over the mountains and into the wide valleys, and coming 
so often in sight of the blue waters of the Great Lakes; also in 
crossing the wide rivers and from the high bridges looking 
down upon the waters which sweep through the valley. But 
when one has gone on beyond the fertile farms and attractive 
homes, and found that the Great American Desert is guarded 
by such wonderful sentinels as the lofty mountains, which lift 
their heads to the sky and are often snow-crowned, the inspira- 
tion has grown to a thrilling impulse. No one can undergo 
this experience without feeling that his own humanity has been 
lifted, by God's work of creation, to a higher level, and all the 
narrow vexatious cares and perplexities are swept away, as the 
clouds are before the wind. 

The peaks point toward the sky, the jutting rocks stand out 
boldly, the streams flow in deep cafions; everything is on so 
grand a scale that man feels his own insignificance, and yet he 
longs to grow greater, so that he may apprehend the spirit of 
the scene. 
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h is fortunate that so many excursions have been taken by 
young people during tlie past few years, and that the railroads 
have furnished inducements for many to go across the moun- 
tains to the Pacific coast. Only two years ago the Young 
People's Society of Christian Endeavor, drew great numbers 
of enthusiastic persons across the continent, and gave them a 
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sense of the vastness and richness of our domain, which they 
could not have secured in any other way. This year the 
National Teachers' Educational Convention drew another class, 
and the Editorial Association still another, to the Pacific coast. 
The railroad authorities are doing a good work in scattering 
their illustrated guides, as by this means the American people 
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are made aware that there are attractions on this continent, as 
well as in Europe. What is more, the two parts of the great 
North American Continent are occupied by an English-speak- 
ing people, and it is very easy and natural that tourists by the 
central and southern routes should return by the northern ones, 
and take in all of the North American scenery. The moun- 
tain scenery of the North, especially in the region of Banff, is 
said to surpass anything on the- continent; still, the Grand 
Carton is the greatest wonder in the world and will never fai! 
to attract tourists. 

There is an elevating influence even in the transitory view 
which may be gained from the platform of the tourist cars, but 
the education which comes from a frequent study of the same 
scenes wil! inevitably be more lasting in its effect. It takes 
time to get rid of the restive, uneasy condition into which ordi- 







nary travelling brings us, and unless one be particularly recep- 
tive, the scenery will fail in its true effect. The sense of 
sublimity will hardly be awakened, the impression made is very 
superficial and soon passes away. There are also other influ- 
ences which serve to counter-act those of scenery. Among 
these we may mention parentage, national descent, and em- 
ployment. 

The majority of the American people live upon a dead 
level. The wide plains, which are so full of corn and cattle,, 
may give the idea of expansion, but do they elevate or inspire 
the soul? 

The great differences in human character shown by those 
who live in the same region and who are under the influence of 
the same environment, gives a pause to any specu!ation as to 
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the effect of scenery. The ingrained habit of thought is, after 

all, as important to consider as the external influence. There 
are those who dwell among the mountains who are as low and 
degraded and narrow as human beings can well be; but there 
are others who are sturdy, brave, and strong, and will become 
heroes. There are also those in the broad valleys who, under 
the same influences, are mercenary, hard, and calculating and 
have apparently no rich thought or feeling. What impulses 
they have are animal and almost brutish; but there are others 
who rise above their employments and feel the sense of their 
own superiority, and come ultimately to be the rulers of men. 

This is one of the mysteries of society. How is it that 
some vibrate toward the low, and others toward high things, 
even in the same family circle and under the same circumstances? 
Children show the sami: feelings, tastes, prejudices, and talents 
as their parents. They imbibe their disposition from them and 
from their habitual associates. There is a body of traditions, 
beliefs, customs, laws, habits, and associations which arise in 
every community, and which surround every individual. The 
hereditary transmission and influence, rather than scenery, will 
account for the differences in character. The Englishman dif- 
fers from the Frenchman, the German from the Italian, the 
American from the Chinaman, the Irishman from the Indian, 
and we say it is because their national traits are preserved; but 
what are these traits, except repetitions of the associations of 
the past. The traditions have been handed down from genera- 
tions, and habits have been transmitted and customs have been 
inherited which are as distinctive of nationalities as their 
language. 

There is a constant tendency to vibrate back to these. The 
Indian may be converted to the white man's faith, assume the 
white man's dress, and adopt his civilization, but the tendency 
is inevitable for him to turn back to the superstitions and 
habits, which have been transmitted from the earliest 
period, if the employment of the past, as-well as the scenery 
of the present remain the same. If there is a complete change 
of social surroundings and of occupation, there will be often a 
change of character, which could not come from the change of 
scenery alone. Horace says, "We may change our skies, but 
we do not change ourselves." There are unseen forces at 
work within the human mind, and these are more effective than 
those which arc seen. 

There is a great deal said now-a-days about the influence of 
environment, as if society was a molten mass, which has to be 
run into a mold and come out bearing the permanent marks of 
its surroundings. But who does not know that the influence of 
one upon another, and especially the influence of ancestry, is 
far more effective in molding human character than any ma- 
terial surroundings. These will lift one out of the trammels 
which come from employment and association, and make the 
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ordinary man transmit even the noblest traits which have been 
presented before him, by those whom he has admired. This is 
the lesson of history, and it seems to contradict that of arche- 
ology; but there are mountains in the human character, as well 
as in the works of creation, and the god-like may come to us 
from either source, if we have grace to receive it. 

We would not deny the plain fact that nations are influenced 
y material scenes and surroundings. The Scotch, Welsh, and 
Swiss nations certainly- 
manifest this, for they are 
hardy and strong as the 
mountains among which 
they live. It is in their 
fibre to be different from 
others. The Scandinavi- 
ans, Swedes, and Norwe- 
gians also show in their 
characler the influence of 
climate and scenery. The 
Italian, on the other hand, 
shows the influences of 
the sunny skies and the changing sea. The Egyptians were 
a luxurious people, as were also Ihe Assyrians. The islands of 
the sea ar* full of sensuous, ease-loving nations, and notwith- 
standing the great mixture of populations, they have a char- 
acter which conforms to the climate. 

We, as a nation, are receiving the representatives of these 
diverse peoples. We have received those from the north of 




thought that we were benefitted by their 
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the Americans. 

The recent displays at New York and Chicago have im- 
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the Hudson shows that we are rapidly becoming conquerors on 
the sea, as well as on the land. Our navy vies with that of the 
English after it has exterminated that of the Spanish. Our 
flag is respected more than ever before. Japan and China, 
Polynesia, Russia and India realize that in the West a great 
nation has arisen, and the question with them is whether the 
oriental civilization or the occidental civilization shall be para- 
mount. 

In the deep interior, a city has arisen which is making itself 
felt. The influence of the great men, who have visited this 
city, was plainly and emphatically elevating; for order and 
sobriety and respect characterized the people, and there was 
also an ambition awakened and a national pride, which can not 
fail to have a great effect. The evening display brought out 
the diverse elements of the population. The most peculiar 
and distinctive costumes were shown in the spectacular scene. 
First American, German, Belgian, Swiss, Scotch, Armenian, 
Syrian, and, finally, the Chinese with all the outn? and strange 
images in great numbers; and yet amid it all, the presence of 
our President and the great military heroes and political leaders, 
not only of our own government, but of our sister republic and 
Canada. All these events bring us, as a nation, to a wider 
comprehension of the wonderful expanse of our continent and 
the opportunity of this nation. 

May we not conclude that there is an inspiration from all 
these — from the scenery, from ancestry, from our history, and 
especi-ally from the freedom of our government and the growth 
of our institutions and our country. 



INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PREHISTORIC 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

At the meeting of Italian Naturalists held at Spezia in 1865, 
the matter of an International Congress of Prehistoric Archae- 
ology was broached. The idea met with favor Organization 
was effected and arrangements were made for a first session at 
Neufchatel the following year. 

The congress was called to order on the 22d of August, 1866, 
and continued four days. It was the first of a series of meetings, 
which for interest, importance, and brilliancy have never been 
surpassed and rarely equalled. At these congresses held, at the 
most important cities of Europe, at irregular intervals, the vital 
questions of the science have been propounded and discussed, 
men of a common interest have been brought into contact and 
have formed lasting friendships, and interest in and support of 
archaeological study have been stimulated throughout Europe. 

Desor was president of the meeting at Neufchatel. Naturally, 
a local turn was given to the papers and discussions. The Presi- 
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dent presented a resume of the knowledge of the Lake- Dwell- 
ings of Switzerland ; Carl Vogt discussed the osseous remains 
of the ancient Swiss; Quiquerez investigated the metal lurgic 
processes of the early Iron Age, and exhibited a model of the 
furnaces used by the old workers; Clement displayed a fine col- 
lection of Swiss relics in bone and stone. An instructive excur- 
sion was made to Auvernier, where the sites of the lake villages 
of the Stone Age and Bronze Age were practically studied. 

In August of 1867 the congress assembled at Paris, where 
the Exposition was in progress. The occasion was favorable for 
a large attendance, as the city was crowded with visitors. Im- 
portant papers were presented at the session. The Abbe 
Bourgeoise, there first publicly urged his claim for the existence 
of Tertiary man, based upon the flints found at Thenay. The 
congress found much of interest at the Exposition itself; studies 
were made of many important displays, under the explanation 
and direction of the exhibitors or organizers themselves; at the 
Egyptian caravansary a mummy was unwrapped in the presence 
of the members. The must um at St. Germain-en Laye and the 
collections at the Natural History Museum were visited. Excur- 
sions were made to Amiens for the examination of the Quater- 
nary beds of St. Acheul, where Boucher de Perthes made the 
discoveries, which demonstrated man's contemporaneity with the 
mammoth and other extinct mammals, and to Argenteuil to see 
the allee couvcrte or subterranean construction made of great 
stone slabs. 

The third congress, held at Norwich, England, in 1868, was 
under the presidency of Sir John Lubbock. At this meeting 
Huxley propounded his ideas upon the classification of human 
races; ideas which were vigorously combatted, particularly by 
Broca John Evans discussed the manufacture of stone imple- 
ments, giving practical demonstrations. Considerable attention 
was given to megalithic monuments, Sfonehenge being particu 
larly discussed. The Christy collection and the British Museum 
were visited. A party journeyed to Salisbury — where the Black- 
more Museum is located — and to Stonehenge. 

The congress opening at Copenhagen August 17, 1869, sur- 
passed its predecessors in brilliancy, and set the pace for its suc- 
cessors. Worsaae was president. Royalty itself welcomed the 
guests. Local subjects ha J preference in the discussions. The 
age of the kjoekkcnmoeddinger % or shell heaps, was argued; the 
rock sculptures of Sweden and Norway, probably of the Bronze 
Age, were described. An excursion was made to Soelager to 
examine a great shell heap, with Steenstrup himself present to 
explain the conditions. Roskilde was also visited and its famous 
cathedral inspected. A later trip was made to certain megalithic 
structures. The great national Museum of Northern Antiquities 
was at the disposition of the congress. It was at this Danish 
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session that popular ovation to the scientific guests became con- 
spicuous. 

This feature, of public importance of the congress, formed a 
prominent part of the succeeding five sessions. Count Gozadini 
presided over the fifth congress, which was held at B )logna, Italy, 
opening October I, 1871. Among many discussions those deal- 
ing with Austrian Lake Dwellings, Italian Terre-mares, and the 
Bronze Age were notable. The Grotte des Colombes was visited 
as an eximple of a cavern occupied by man in the latter part of 
the Palaeoliihic Epoch. Modena, and the typical terre-mare of 
Montale in its vicinity, were visited. The necropoli at Mcirza- 
botta and Li Certosa were objects of delightful excursions. 
Everywhere most careful preparations had been made; excava- 
tions had been begun and were carried on before the eyes of the 
visitors, wh:> were able to thus learn the exact conditions. 
Ravenna, with interesting historical monuments, was visited. In 
connection with the congress, Prof. Capellini had organized an 
extensive Exposition of Italian Archaeology. 

The eminent d'Chnalius d'Halloy, ninety years of age, but still 
vigorous in body and mind, presided over the congress at Brus- 
sells, which began August 22, 1872. Dupont discoursed upon 
ancient man in Belgium, and described his cave researches. 
Under his direction visits were made to the famous cives of 
Frontal and Naulette. A trip was also made to the great flint 
quarries and work-shops of Neolithic man at Spiennes. At this 
meeting the Abbe B >urgeoise re-presented his Tertiary man evi- 
dences from Thenay, and begged a final verdict. Discussion 
ensued: opinion was divided, but the weight of authority ap- 
peared against the Abbe's claims. 

The congress at Stockholm, opening August 7, 1874, sur- 
passed all predecessors in the magnificence of the entertainment 
offered the guests. The number in attendance was very great; 
nearly two hundred Frenchmen alone were present. More than 
fifty ladies, from various countries, were among the members. 
Fully eight r*ays were devoted to meetings and excursions. At 
the opening session Hans Hildebrand sketched the work done in 
Sweden in archaeology. Quaternary man does not seem to have 
lived in Sweden; the Neolithic, Bronze, and iron Ages are well 
represented. Questions of early trade, of the traffic in amber, 
and of domestic animals in prehistoric times, were discussed. 
An excursion was made to Upsila, to examine the great tumuli. 
A delightful feature of this visit was the attention shown the 
guests by the students of the University. An excursion to the 
Island of Bjorko gave opportunity to examine buried ruins of a 
prehistoric late Iron Age city. The King accompanied this ex- 
cursion. He also extended to the congress at its closing, a 
magnificent farewell festival. 

Brilliant as was the Stockholm meeting, it was surpassed by 
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t'lat at Buda-Pesth, which opened September 4, 1876. Among 
its features was an Exposition of Archaeology where more than 
31,000 specimens, carefully selected from public and private col- 
lections, were systematically arranged; an excellent illustrated 
catalogue was supplied the members. The archaeology of the 
region is quite peculiar. There is almost a true " Copper Age " 
in Hungary. Some of the local bronze types — such as curious 
animal figures — and gold ornaments are particularly interesting. 
Pulsky was president. Of local papers: "Progress of Prehis- 
toric Archaeology in Hungary," "The Oldest Traces of Man in 
Aurtria," "Obsidian in Hungary," and "The Age of Copper," 
commanded attention. Of the general discussions, that by 
Broca — " Prehistoric Trepanation " — has become classical. The 
origin of the Tziganes (gypsies) was discussed. The excursions 
were exceptionally interesting, not only because they were to 
necropoli of somewhat peculiar type, but also because of the 
crowds of peasants, in native customs and representing ethnic 
types, who everywhere formed a retinue to the congress. Native 
dances and popular sports proved as attractive to the guests, as 
the elaborate plans of entertainment carried out by the manage- 
ment and the government 

Last of this brilliant series, and by no means least, was the 
congress at Lisbon, the ninth, beginning September 28, 1880, and 
lasting eight days. The King, the Queen, and the King's 
father were either participants in the meetings or royal — truly 
regal — hosts at brilliant festival occasions. The most important 
discussions were local: " Tertiary Man at Otta," and " Kitchen- 
Middens of Portugal." The discussion of prehistoric cannibal- 
ism, though incidental, was highly interesting. Among the 
excursions were those to Otta, where relics were found appar- 
ently in Tertiary strata; to Mugem, where the curious kitchen- 
middens were examined, and to certain Citanias, curious con- 
structions of stone, ranging in age from the epoch of the terre- 
mares down to Roman times. The sentiment of the congress, 
as a whole, was hardly in favor of the idea that the flints found 
at Otta were really contemporaneous with the tertiary beds of the 
locality. 

Tlun came a long break. The congresses had been too suc- 
cessful; had become too magnificent. Stockholm, Buda-Pesth, 
Lisbon, could not be outdone; it was a heavy burden to equal 
them. No city would undertake the task of entertainment. As 
the Kxposition of 1889 at Paris drew near, the Committee of 
Arrangements, after almost nine years' quiet, showed a new 
activity. Interest was revived and arrangements were perfected 
for the tenth congress. The Municipality of Paris received the 
guests formally. A. de Quatrefages was president. In his open- 
ing speech he recalled the past success and plead for a continua- 
tion of the congresses. He asserted that a more modest and less 
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•expensive entertainment, would be gladly welcomed by the mem- 
bers. Three days of this congress were devoted to the discussion 
of geological questions. The claimed* Teriary finds of Otta and 
Thenay were again brought up, but met little encouragement. 
Piette's remarkable explorations, at Mas d'Azil, of Quaternary 
cave deposits were presented. A lively debate regarding the 
interpretation of Schliemann's discoveries took place. Prince 
Roland Bonaparte entertained the congress at a reception. 
" Buffalo Bill's " Sioux Indians delighted the whole congress 
with an exhibition of native dances and a demonstration of 
Indian sign language. 

Arrangements were promptly made for the next session to be 
held in Moscow. It bade fair to equal its predecessors; more 
than six hundred intending members were enrolled. The out- 
break of cholera produced demoralization, and almost led to 
abandonment. The congress opened August 13, 1893, under the 
patronage of the Grand Duke Sergi. Prince Galitzin was presi- 
dent. One hundred Russians and thirty foreigners were in 
attendance. Among the latter was Halil Edhem Bey, a delegate 
from Turkey. The welcome to the guests was hearty, and festi- 
vals, banquets, and diversions were arranged in their honor. No 
preceding congress surpassed it in the importance of its papers 
and discussions. Virchow outlined the work to be done. 
Forty-two papers were read : On the " Geology of the Glacial 
Period," " Prehistoric Archaeology," and " Physical Anthrop- 
ology." Of especial value were the many papers on local — Rus- 
sia, Caucasus, Russian Asia — topics. Nikitinc, Bogdanov, and 
Chantre presented papers of permanent importance. Inter- 
national Committees were appointed to consider an agreement 
on nomenclature and methods, in anthropometry, craniometry, 
and ethnology. An important feature of the congress was the 
Archaeological Exposition of specimens from Russia and Russian 
Asia, arranged by Count Ouvaroff. At the closing session, held 
August 20, the Czar, Alexander III., gave to the two (Zoology 
and Prehistoric Archaeology) congresses which had been in ses- 
sion, the sum of 60,000 francs, 14,000 of which was for the 
establishment of a prize which was to be awarded annually and 
to alternate from year to year between the two bodies. The 
Prehistoric Archaeology Congress itself took steps to establish 
a prize to be given at its meetings, to commemorate the patron- 
age of the session by the Grand Duke Sergi. 

It was hoped that a meeting would be held in 1896, at either 
Constantinople, Athens, or Bucharest. These hopes were not 
realized, and the year passed without a congress. To all appear- 
ances the movement was dead. But now the Organizing Com- 
mittee has again acted. The Twelfth International Congress of 
Anthropology and Prehistoric Archaeology will meet in Paris in 
11900. 
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The president of the Organization Committee is Alexander 
Bertrand, director of the museum at St. Germain-en- Laye; 
Verneau is secietary. The sessions will be held August 20th to 
25th. The committee is now arranging a program of discussions. 
It will be an important occasion, in line with its predecessors and 
worthy of the sympathy of all workers in its field. 

Frederick Starr. 



ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BY REV. J. N. FRADENBURGH, LL. D. 

The expedition sent out by the Deutsche Orientgesellschaft, under 
direction of Dr. Koldeweg, is employed on the Kasr mound of Babylon, 
and has found more than two hundred lion and cat sculptures, brick reliefs, 
and rosette ornaments. The brick of the walls enclosing the mound are . 11 
of the Nebuchadnezzar type. Friends of the expedition are sanguine of 
the most important results. It will require half a century to discover the 
secrets still buried under the ruins of Babylon. 

Dr. R. Koldewey of the Babylonian Expedition has made it possible 
for us to test the accuracy of the description of the walls of Babvlon by 
Herodotus and Diodorus. A wide trench was dug from the east into the 
great Kasr mound. There was an outer wall 7 25 metres thick, and an 
immense wall 13.10 metres thick. The material was burnt brick bearing 
the stamp of Nebuchadnezzar. The rilling between these two walls was 
21.5 metres, making a total thickness of 41.55 metres. A little brochure 
descriptive of the work will be published perhaps before this issue, and 
will, doubtless, contain interesting details. 

A welcome volume is "The Letters of Khammurabi, King of 
Babylon, about B.C. 2200," by Mr. Leonard King of the British Museum. 
About ten vears ago, native diggers discovered important tablets at the 
mound of Tel-Sife, the site ol ancient Larsa, the Ellasar of Genesis xiv., 
the capital ot the Eldelamite dynasty. There are forty-six letters written by 
Khammurabi to the petty ruler of Larsa. These are the oldest letters thus 
far discovered. The clay tablets are about three inches long by two wide. 
Three tablets relate to an important war with Elam. The peiiod is that of 
the migration of Abraham, one of the most interesting in Oriental history. 

In a recent part of the lleitragc cur Assyriologie und Semitischen 
Sp rac Jnuisst'ti shaft, Victor Marx treats of the position of women in Baby- 
lonia so far as this is illustrated by contract literature. Babylonian maidens 
held property in their own right; and there were definite stipulations 
relating to dowry, stating the character and amount of property to be given. 
There was provision for payment in installments, and by a brother in case 
of the death of the father While the legal recipient of the dowry was the 
son in-law, if invested in realty it was in his wife's name. Married women 
were competent to transact business relating to money, realty and slaves. 
Certain business was conducted in common by husband and wife— the latter 
giving legality to the transactions. Rights in property seem, in some cases 
at least, to have been approximate equal. In case of divorce, the husband 
paid alimony according to his means. These contracts belong chiefly to 
urban life, and were doubtless more liberal than among nomadic tribes. 

The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania is 
meeting with almost unexampled success in their excavations in the mounds 
of Nippur, which seem to contain inexhaustible treasures. During the 
previous campaigns more than 33,000 inscribed tablets were found, and 
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during the present season there have been uncovered an average of more 
than forty per day. About one-founh part of these are in perfect condition, 
while but comparatively few are so mutilated as to conceal their general 
contents. During four months the mounds on the southwestern side of the 
city proper were examined, and besides tablets, the excavations yielded 
eighteen inscribed steles and prisms, fifteen bronze bowls, four bronze mir- 
rors, a large number of jars and vases, silver and bronze ringer rings, nose 
and ear-rings, bracelets and anklets, seal cylinders, stone and clay images, 
and other objects of interest. There were also uncovered buildings, walls, 
water-courses, and a new arch. 

We now quote from the account of the discoveries given by Professor 
H. V. Hilprecht. He says: "Experience has shown that the upper strata 
of the mounds yield less numerous and important finds than are met with 
in the deeper trenches. Consequently, a large mass of sand and earth will 
have to be removed before the expected rich results will be reached. But 
even these upper layers, in which, among other things, the remains of the 
post-Christian Jewish settlements are hidden, are by no means bare of valu- 
able finds. At a depth of eight feet below the surface, near the crown of a 
hill, were discovered five inscribed Hebrew bowls (of about A. D. 700) and 
two other bowls partly covered with Hebrew characters, and containing a 
skull fullv inscribed with a Hebrew legend. '1 he skull fell in pieces, but 
all the parts were caiefullv saved. Similar skulls are preserved in the 
British and Royal Prussian Museums. A few more inscribed Hebrew 
bowls were gathered from neighboring trenches, 

"Among the other results obtained during the month of June we may 
mention sixty one perfect and a large number of imperfect cuneiform 
tablets, two fragments of clay cylinders of the Neo-Babylonian period, six 
seal cylinders, four thin glass bottles, one of especially beautiful form and 
color, resembling in shape somewhat an army canteen; two so-called tear 
bottles in glass, four Sassanian lamps, and a large knife, twelve and a half 
inches long, with a wooden handle. Of especial interest is a silver coin of 
Athens, and a fragment ol inscribed diorite, which belongs to the third pre- 
Christian millennium. The latter evidently found its way into the upper- 
strata accidently, at a much later time, when the lower ground was dis- 
turbed, possibly in connection with a burial. One hundred and twenty- 
eight graves were opened during the same month. In one of them two 
sheets of gold (diamond shaped) w ere found, belonging to a Neo-Babylonian 
lady buried there. 

" The number of graves opened and examined during^the four months 
is 431. Of these, ninety-four contained plain or ornamented slipper-shaped 
coffins, twenty-seven bath-tub shaped, twenty-three in the form of a box, 
four so-called bread tray coffins, four caldrons, twenty-four caskets — all 
made of poorly-baked clay. In 182 cases the bodies had been placed in 
large urns, jars, or vats; twenty graves were constructed of unbaked brick, 
ten of burned brick; in thirty-one cases the burials had been made in loose 
earth. 

" Interesting and instructive in more than one way are the human 
remains found in these* graves. Twelve tombs contained two skeletons 
each, three were occupied by three skeletons each; in one were found four, 
and in another even forty-three skeletons. Two hundred and eighty three 
graves contained skeletons of adults, fifty-four of infants, eighty-two of 
youths; in other tombs the human remains had almost completely disap- 
peared, or crumbled into a small heap of dust." 
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The International Congresses of the Exposition of 1900. — 
The Twelfth International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Arch- 
aeology. — The permanent council of the International Congress of Prehis- 
toric Anthropology and Archaeology is organizing its twelfth session in con- 
nection with the Paris Universal Exposition of 1900. The congress has 
been accepted in the official series, and will be held under the patronage of 
the French Government The Organizing Committee comprises French 
specialists of world wide reputation in this branch of study, which is itself 
of uuiversal interest. The president is M. Alexandre Bertrand, curator of 
the Saint-Germain Museum of National Antiquities, and the vice-presi- 
dents are Professors Gaudry and Harney, of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Among the members are authorities like Maspero, De Morgan, now 
directing excavations in Persia; Oppert, the Celtic scholar D\Arbois, De 
Jubainville, Baron de Baye, Prince Roland Bonaparte, Professors Berthelot, 
Milne-Edwards, Ue Lapparent, Letourneau, Manouvrier, and MM. Salomon 
Reinach, Salmon, and Topinard On the whole, the committee represents 
the whole field of prehistoric sciences from the point of view of anthrop- 
ology, ethnography, and archaeology. 

The congress will open on the 20th of August and last until the 25th, 
inclusively. The opening session will be held in the Exposition Palais des 
Congres. The other meetings will take ph.ce in the lecture halls of the 
College de France. The final program for the work of the congress will 
be drawn up after consultation with the scholars of-other countries to whom 
the committee is sending out invitations. 

The card of membership is fifteen francs, giving right to all the publi- 
cations of the congress. The secretary-general is M. le Dr. Verneau, pro- 
fesseur d'anthropologie, 148 Rue Broca, Paris. 



The Philippink Islands.— Foreman in his valuable book on the 
Philippine Islands has given some very useful hints as to their future pros- 
pects. The population is very diverse, as every one knows, but the great 
contrast between the natives or aborigines and the domesticated races is 
brought out very forcibly. The Negritos are to be met with in the moun- 
tains of nearly every island, and are supposed to be the aborigines. They 
are some of them as black as African negroes. They have curly matted 
hair, and have the general appearance of the Papuans. They are a spirit- 
less, cowardly race. The Negrito carries a bamboo lance, a palm wood 
bow, a poisoned arrow, and is like a savage. He is very light-fuoted and 
runs with great speed after deer, and climbs a tree like a monkey. Groups 
of fifty or sixty live together in a community. Their religion seems to be 
a kind of spirit worship, they are extremely low in intellect. 

The domesticated people are called Tagalagos. They are very differ- 
ent from the aborigines, though their origin is unknown; some have traced 
them to America. Zunaga says, ' I dare affirm that the Indians of the 
Philippines are descended from the aborigines of Chili and Peru." The 
common opinion is that they passed from Malesia and supplanted the 
aborigines. Their descendants are those whom the Spanish invaders sub- 
jugated. They are the only race who have accepted the civilized methods. 
They constitute the majority. There are about 5,000,000 of them in all the 
islands. 

Foreman describes the character of the native as incomprehensible: 
"The mainspring of his line of thought and the guiding motive of his 
actions have never yet been, and perhaps never will be discovered. He is 
a good father and husband, but unreasonably jealous. He is indolent in 
the extreme, and never tires of sitting still gazing at nothing in particular. 
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He will do no regular work without pay in advance. His word can not be 
depended upon. He feigns friendship, but has no loyalty. He never 
reveals anger, but will with the most profound calmness avenge himself by 
waiting patiently the opportunity to use his bowie knife with effect." 

The reasoning of a native and of a European differ so largely, that the 
mental impulse ot the two races must ever clash. No number of years of 
intercourse will arouse in the native breast a perceptible sympathy to the 
white race. He is momentarily obedient, but is averse to subjection. The 
domesticated Tagalog native has made greater advance towards civiliza- 
tion; he has a sociable genial nature and is very hospitable. He bears 
misfortune with the greatest indifference, and is the most tractable of all 
people; he never insists upon doing his own way, but strives to do as he is 
told. So long as he gets his food and fair treatment, he is content to act as 
general utility man; but he knows the duties of no occupation efficiently. 
Neither of the races has any idea of organization on a large scale, hence a 
successful revolution is not possible, if confined to the purely indigenous 
population unaided by others. 

X 

Race Prejudices in the Philippines.— The preceding quotation 
from Foreman's book makes an article which appeared in trie August num- 
ber of The Popular Science Monthly doubly important. This article is by 
Ferdinand Blumentritte, who represents that the better class of Filipinos 
have formed a very unfavorable opinion of the white race, as unfavorable, 
perhaps, as we have of the worst class of the Filipinos. 

It is not a prejudice against color, such as we have against the black 
men here; or physical traits, such as many Americans have against the 
Negritos; but against habits, disposition, and mental attitude of the whites. 

"The school statistics show the Filipinos to be superior to the Spanish. 
The motive of the natives against the self-conceit of the whites has been 
making itself felt for twenty years." 

" The European and American whites have not made a good impres- 
sion on the colored Filipinos. The Philippine Creoles feel as one with their 
colored brethren." 

Now, these two extracts must give pause to any hasty judgment. On 
one side we might think the people too low to be fit for freedom, and on the 
other, too intelligent to be subjected to onr dominion; but between the two 
we may conclude that our great work is to disarm prejudice and view the 
people in a true light, and then read our duty in the facts as they come out. 
If there are debaucheries and excesses among the whites, which surprise 
the Filipinos, we may well listen to the motto "Physician heal thyself. ' 

1 

Pkoffessor Putnam's Address.— Professor Putncm has taken the 
ground that there was a diversity in the population of America in prehis- 
toric times. He bases his opinion upon several hypotheses. First, the 
skulls are different, as there is an Eskimo type, a so called Indian type, a 
northwestern brachycephalic, a southwestern dolichocephalic, a Toltecan, 
Antillean, ancient Brazilian, Fuegian and pre-lnca type. Second, the art 
is diverse. The art of the brachycephalic people extends from northern 
Mexico to the Mississippi and Ohio valleys; disappears in the Alleghanies; 
spreads southward to Mexico and Honduras, and vanishes in South America. 
The earthworks of the Ohio valley form an important part ot this art, and 
show the difference between these southern tribes and the northern tribes, 
who were called by some Red Indians. Third, languages. The existence 
of more than a hundred and fifty different languages, suggests a diversity 
of origin. Fourth, the antiquity of man on the continent dates back to the 
Quartenary times, and to the Paleolithic Age, but there were later acces- 
sions during Neolithic times. 

These are mere hints, but Prof. Putnam puts the points before us so 
clearly and positively, that they must have force, and this side of the sub- 
ject will, after so many years, finally gain a hearing. The authority of 
names can not longer hold the discussion back, though the facts must be 
carefully examined, if the position is to be maintained. 
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ind Nei 

There is a charm to American history which never fails to affect the h 
telligem man, who claims to lie a irue citizen and a patriot, and there a 
very many more such men al the present time [h.in ever before. It is 
thai the history is arranged in colonies and nationalities, for by this r 

those of each nationality, whether coming early or late into the coi 

feels that he, through his ancestry, has an equal part, and dues not date hi 
claim to citizenship with his own arrival. 

It is interesting to read about the jealousies which arose ... . 
beginning; the contests were some of them very tragical, and the feelin] 
of indignation is raised against the Spanish for their treachery 
slaughter of the French, in their early attempts at colonizing the sout 
coast of Florida. When, however, we come north, and read about the 
contest between the Dutch and English, the subject becomes amusing, and 
we fairly laugh at the way In which the English skippers sailed by Dutch 
forts and how one fort cut off access to other forts, and we are reminded of 
Peter Farley. It is certainly pleasanter reading about the Dutch colonies, 
than about the Spanish atrocities, though it is like turning from tragedy to 
comedy. Still, we are led to admire the perseverance of this people h 
holding the settlements at New York, and realize that they have had mucl 
to do with our government and history, 

Mr. Fiske claims that Yerraiano entered the Hudson and was the dis- 
coverer of the river, rather than Henry Hudson This was before Jacques 
Cartier entered the St. Lawrence, but after the voyage of John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot, and so it remains an unsettled question, which nationality has 
the best claim to this northern coast, whether English, French, or Dutch; 
for the Spanish are out of the question, for no one claims that they sailed 
as far north as this. There is, however, a name written upon the earl 
maps which is in dispute, it is the name Norumbega. Most writers claii 
that this name was applied to* the region about the mouth of the 
Lawrence, extending as far south as Narragansett Hay; some claim 1 
the city of Norumbega was situated in the head of Massachusetts Ha; 
somewhere near Charlestnwn or Huston. Mr. Fiske very plausibly repi 
sents the map of Gastakli, made in Venice about i 550, as portraying ' 
coast of New England from Labrador to the mouth of the Hudson, 
locates Norumbega, the city, at the very spot where Brooklyn is at prest. 

Terra dc Nurumbega was about the same as the state of Connectici 
Tramonlana marks the spot, perhaps, of Montreal, and Parte Inco( 
covers the unknown region of Canada. While the long narrow strip 
land, which runs along the borders, is really Long Island, but the Provir 
La Nueva Francia embraces the region from Labrabor to the mouth of L 
Hudson, including all the islands along the coast. The tendencv toidenti 
the River Norumbega with the Penobscot is thus checked by Dr. Fiske. 

The Hudson River was visited by French fur traders for a quarter of 
century after the voyage of Verrazano. They had block houses on Mr 
hattan Island and at Albany, Then their visits began to fall off, and tl 
region was left for the Dutch and English to settle in and to dispi 
their prior claims. Many other points arc brought out by Mr. Fiskt 
book which cannot fail to interest the archaeologist, especially those who 
studying old maps and who are endeavoring to identify the places " 
were first visited and settled. We may say that the maps and the di 
tion* brought out in this book, throw much light on the different I 
tribes, and so will interest those who are studying up the prehi 
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A Historv of the German Language. By Charles W. Super, A. M.. 

Ph. D.; President of the Ohio University. Columbus, Ohio: Harris & 

Adair. 1803. 

The first mention of the Germans was hy Pythias 310 B. C, he called 
them Teutonics of the Cythian stock. Sweden has been regarded by some 
as their original home, but Finnish antiquities are found in almost every part 
of Sweden, and a natural supposition is thai they were driven north of it 
""v the Germans. In Cesar's time the Rhine was the boundary between the 
iermans and the Celts. On the east they were shut in by the Slavs; the 
boundary on the south was the Hercynian Forest, A tribe of the Germans 
rtorth and west of the Danube made an alliance with Perseus. King of 
Macedona, against the Romans, later they were in the service of Mithridates, 
King of I'ortus. In the third and fourth century, they were on the Rhine, 
vi th Wor nsas the capital; here the legends of the Niebelungens find them. 

Of the great family of languages designated as the Indo-European 
here are nine different groups. In the west the Celtic, spoken by the peo- 
ple in Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and France. The oldest works of the 
Welsh dialect date from the eighth century. The Slavic is the most 
asterly, and is the principal language of Russia, the Polish, Bohemian, 
Servian, and Bulgarian. It is spoken by ninety millions ot people. The 
Greek and Latin are branches of the Indo-European. The Germanic 
group embraces German, Dutch, English, Danish, and Swedish, and con- 
--'-.& the most important works in literature, science, and all the arts. The 
;st specimen of literature is in the Meso Gothic dialect. It dates from ihe 
close of the fourth century and consists of the translation of the Bible by 
Ulfilas, From this on to the eleventh century we meet with religious 
ems, translations of the Bible, liturgies, and sermons. 

The rise of Protestantism was favorable to German. Before that, books 
were printed in the Latin language. Luther had a great influence upon 
the German language. As to grammar, it appears that all the nations were 
backward. The first Greek grammar was composed about half a century 
-&. c., and the first grammatical study of the German dates from the days of 
jrimm. The written language embraces the Swedish, the Norwegian, the 
1) intsh, and the Icelandic; all of which are Scandinavian There are no 
manuscripts in these languages of earlier date than the twelfth century. 
Neither have we access to the most important branch of the German lan- 
guage in its primitive unity. We have no means of knowing when the 
Visi-Goths separated from their brethren, nor where this separation took 
place. Neither is it possible to ascertain the extent of territory covered by 
the various languages during the first centuries of our era, before the time 
when the first literary monuments begin. In that proto-historic period the 
Germanic ttibes were a mass that was almost constantly in motion. At the 
period from which we possess manuscripts written in German proper, the 
various branches of the original tongue diverge considerably from each 
other, and likewise from the Gothic. The An^Io-Saxon was the speech of 
the Anglo-Saxons and Jutes, and is called English and dates to the conquest 
of Hengisl and Horaa. The oldest German poetry consists of fragments of 
the song of Hildebrand, his alliterated verse dates to the ninth century. 

Maximilian in Mexico — a Wom. 

Kkkm 11 Intervention 1867-1867. 
New York: l'he Centurv Co. 

This is a very charming book, and one which brings Ihe tragic scenes 

rf Maximilian's life and death vividlv before the reader. The writer was, 

a young lady, familiar with the notabilities of France, and seemed to 

the true motives which actuated Napoleon III. in sending armies lo 

:o. Her hrothcr was murdered in Mexico, and she took the long and 

dangerous voyage and went into the midst of the scenes of danger in con- 

equence of this untoward event. She was familiar with all the movements 

■f the different armies in Mexico, and gives a description of many of the 

mentis. The final fate of Maximilian was a sad one. Anyone who lakes 

ID hand is sure to read it through, as it is very fascinating. 
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Ruins of the Saga Time— Being an Account of Travels and Ex- 
plorations in Iceland in the Summer of 1895. By Thorsteinn 
Erlingsson, on behalf of Miss Cornelia Horsford, Cambridge, Mass., 
U. S. A. London: David Null, 270 Strand, W. C. 

The Rulers of the Sea. By Edmond Neukomm. Illustrated by G. 
Bonx and L. Bennett. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

The Voyages of the Cabots— -Latest Phases of the Controversy. 
By Samuel Edward Dawson, Lit. D. From the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada. Ottawa: James Hope & Co. Toronto: 'I he 
Copp-Clark Co. 

Cabot's Discovery of North America. By C. E. Weare. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

The various books which have been written upon the voyages of the 
Norsemen and explorations of the Cabots are necessarily founded upon very 
uncertain data. Every effort has been made to strike upon a solid founda- 
tion, but somehow the facts are so obscure and difficult to ascertain, that no 
book can be fully relied upon. Miss Hor?ford has expended considerable 
money to learn about the remains of the Norsemen in Iceland and by that 
means identify the ruins which her father discovered near Waterford. Mass. 
The especial benefit brought out by the publication, is that it gives to us an 
idea of what the houses or so called "farms" of the Norsemen were, and 
in what respects they differed from modern houses. 

As to the Cabots, it may be said that they have not left anv material 
token of their presence, and we must rely altogether upon tradition, rather 
than archaeology, for identifying the spot where they made their landfall, 
though the ancient maps may assist us. The celebration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of John Cabot and the planting of the 
English flag in the western world was an act of justice. This landfall 
occurred in 1497, and was first located in the year 1544 as on the east coast 
of Cape Breton. Richard Biddle, in 1831, located it on the coast of north- 
ern Labrador. The discussion was revived in the Royal Society of Canada 
in 1894. The controversy has been long and sharp over the question 
whether it was in Labrador or Newfoundland that John Cabot, as distin- 
guished from Sebastian, his son, made his landfall. There are two locali- 
ties in Newfoundland claimed — the one, at Cape St. John, and the other, at 
Bonavista. Bishop Howley holds to St. John. Judge Prowse holds to Cape 
Bonavista. Mr. J. P. Howley, the director of the Geological Survey of 
Newfoundland, holds to Labrador. Rev. Dr. Harvey adheres to Cape 
Breton. One author maintain that John Cabot sailed to Cape Farewell in 
Greenland, and passed on in search of the northwest passage. The theory 
of a landfall at Labrador has not gained ground of lat: years. It appears 
that America was. in the way of these early voyagers. They were all of 
them seeking to reach* Cathay* in India. Some sailed southwest, and some 
northwest, and others continued long after the days of Cabot's landfall to 
penetrate the inferior" bf our continent, with the expectation of reaching 
farther India and the South Sea by way of the great lakes, and some along 
a branch of the Mississippi River, called the Long River (St. Peters). 
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